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You and Big Business 


« 





AVE you ever paused to consider how very close you 

® are to the country’s Big Business and how very 
vital in its conduct is your influence? It is not a 
thing, I fancy, that receives the serious thought of 
the housewife that it should. And yet if you but 
knew, it is your viewpoint and your opinion that is of so much 
concern to the present day captain of commerce and trade. 
By your attitude and through your power must the soundness 
of his business policies be tested. 
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I wish that there were here space enough provided so that I 
might present to you all the gratifying evidence of how actual 
this condition is. Many have been the letters that have come 
from the busy manufacturer thanking us for having referred to 
him some expression of approval or disapproval which you have 
given regarding his merchandise or his methods. And more 
than once your suggestions have made for a stronger policy and 
better business. Once in a while of course there comes the ex- 
ception which you have helped us to find and we are given the 
pleasant duty of barring from Goop HOUSEKEEPING some man- 
ufacturer who welcomes a complaint less than a sale. 


I have just taken two letters from a recent file, one from Mrs. 
J— of Charlotte, N. C., and the other from a Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING advertiser who is one of the largest manufacturers of mops 
and floor polishes in the country. By way of preface, Mrs. J—, 
experiencing considerable dissatisfaction with a mop pur- 
chased from her local dealer and unable to adjust the matter 
with the tradesman, brought her complaint to us. As is our 
invariable rule, it was promptly turned over to the manufac- 
turer with the invariable expectation that it would be quickly 
and satisfactorily handled. In a few days came one of those 
immensely pleasing letters which are typical of the far-sighted 

business house and I read:— 


ee ll sai 


Yours of the 18th received together with copy of letter from Mrs. J— of 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Please accept our thanks and appreciation for having called this matter 

to our attention. We are writing Mrs. J— to-day, stating that we shall be 

glad to replace her mop without charge, under our guarantee. 
Very truly yours, 

C— C— Company. 
Chicago, Il. 
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And you can well imagine the added satisfaction that came 
when, in another few days, I found on my desk this letter from 
Mrs. J—: 


In these days of big business it is indeed comforting to know that the 
“‘small business” of the individual consumer is safeguarded. I have al- 
ways trusted in this protective element in Goop HOUSEKEEPING adver- 
tising. It speaks well for the quality of goods advertised, that of all the 
numerous articles purchased these four years, I have had cause for com- 
plaint only very recently. 


I write to assure you that my complaint of the —— mop has been pleas- 
antly settled. 


I regret having caused you this trouble and yet this incident has served 
to test out for me the justness of your claims and the solidarity of your 
system of advertising. 
Cordially yours, 
Mrs. W. H. J—. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Goop HOUSEKEEPING advertiser is, by the color of the flag 
under which he flies, a captain of commerce and trade whose 
wares and business methods are to be counted upon. Every 
one of you who may have cause, as did Mrs. J—, to ask that 
we help in adjusting some dissatisfaction has the right to 
anticipate the same ready and pleasing attention at the hands of 
any manufacturer whose product is presented in the magazine. 


Have you ever failed, I wonder, to write me, feeling at the time 
that the matter was too trivial. Nothing is too unimportant if 
in the slightest it affects your confidence in advertised products 
and I shall welcome every opportunity you may give me to 
make good the intent of our guarantee (p.12). MayI hear from 


you always when such occasions arise ? 
\ i ras 


Advertising Manager 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 

































Join the Collectors’ Club 
ERE are the requirements for admis- 
sion to what will soon be the most 
enthusiastic band of collectors in 
these United States: A box of some 
kind that will hold about five hundred three- 
by-five cards, scissors and a pot of paste, a 
copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING all your own, 
and a genuine desire to have the best pos- 
sible things to eat at the least possible 
cost. Now, if you have qualified, turn to page 
470 of this issue and begin. “Tested and 
Approved Recipes” is the suggestive heading 
of that page. It means a long forward step 
toward the realization of our purpose to have 
by all odds the best culinary department 
conducted by any magazine. It means that, 
so far as GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is concerned, 
the days of printing recipes because they sound 
good are over. 

As the significance of this plan is in the fact 
that the recipes are convenient for saving as 
well as safe to use, we feel sure that you will 
cooperate to make them the most valuable 
to you. We want you to cut them out and 
file them for ready reference. As a matter of 
fact, unless you do save them you will later 
—well, wish you had. We shall be referring 
to them constantly. This is the plan: There 
has been much talk—and much confusion and 
vexation of spirit—concerning the’ so-called 
balanced ration, meaning the various food 
elements in the proportions in which they are 
needed by the body, both for repair and for 
growth. Very few people have a working idea 
of this subject, which has been so handicapped 
with big words that nobody but an expert had 
the hardihood to pretend to know anything 
about it. And it is simple, after all, as you 
will see in a little while (June), for Ida Cogswell 
Bailey-Allen has written for us a series of 
articles that puts the lore of the laboratory 
right into the kitchen where the housewife 
can understand it. 


Balanced Menus Coming 


Then, as soon as you have had a chance 
to learn the whys and hows of balanced meals 
we shall give you each month a page of menus 
worked out in accordance with the principles 
enunciated by the scientists—and wherever 
possible we shall use the dishes the recipes for 
which we have tested and approved. Do you 


not see the importance of saving them? It is 
no hardship that we are imposing upon you, 
for you would refer to a cook-book anyway for 
everything except the most common dishes, 
and if you use a tested recipe we know you will 
not be disappointed. Join the Collectors’ Club! 


Just What We Have Told You! 


No matter how well established and successful an 
institution may be, unless a woman has discovered 
and used it herself it might as well not exist, as far as 
she is concerned. After long acquaintance with Goop 
HovusEKEEPING I have just discovered the Institute. 
I hope my experience will lead many others to discover 
it also, and with as much gratification. 

For some time I have been wanting a fireless cooker, 
but have been held back by my own ignorance of the 
subject and the many articles I have read warning 
housewives to be careful of the kind of fireless cooker 
they select. I did not intend to get an expensive one, 
but I did want an efficient, lasting one—my money’s 
worth. At last I was in actual need of one to prepare 
cereals for my baby, and then I had the brilliant idea 
to consult the Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute. As I 
live in New York I did this by telephone, and received 
just the information and advice I needed. The sin- 
cerity, fairness, and explicitness with: which my ques- 
tions were answered gave me immediate confidence, 
and now I feel that the Institute belongs with the 
family physician and attorney. 

Mrs. W. H. B., New York. 


What problem canthe Institute help you solve? 
U. S. Bulletin Number 187 


Who knows what this government of ours 
will be up to next? A recent bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture reveals that it has 
been counting the birds. Robin Redbreast 
has the biggest family, with that pesky immi- 
grant, English Sparrow, a close second. And 
how many may that be, do you suppose? 
Six pairs of robins, five of sparrows, to each 
farm of fifty-eight acres—with bushels of 
insects and tons of weed-seeds on the same 
farm, all doing their level best to take the 
profit out of the labor of the American farmer. 
There should be more birds everywhere. 
They always pay for their keep, no matter 
how exasperated you may be over the raids 
on the cherry-trees and the currant-bushes; 
their fare during most of the year is a very ple- 
beian one, and you fare better because of them. 

The government wishes to repeat the census 
this year, especially on the farms of the South 
and West. There is no money to pay for the 
work, and volunteers are asked for. The 
necessary instructions and report blanks will 
be furnished by the Department of Agricul- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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7 Make the Clothes You Don’t Like 





t is | Pp 
i Y F vorit 
for our ravorites 
es, 
vill T ry 
ib! IAMOND DYES enable you to convert 
, j . . 
your clothes from displeasing garments 
op into fascinating stylish ones that look 
red like new. 
“ | The two women, whose letters are repro- 
| . . 
ite. duced below, did this, and you can also use 
! : cS 
ead DIAMOND DYES with complete success. 
er, } 
the | Mrs. L. H. Crossman, of Detroit, Mich., writes: 
ing 
cer “I send you a picture which shows my last season’s suit, I recently 
ne dyed with DIAMOND DYES. 
a “It used to be mouse gray, and I quickly became very tired of it and 
ys felt that it w1s the most homely suit that I had ever owned. I dyed it 
ire a deep blue with DIAMOND DYES, and now I think it is one of the 
lea handsomest suits I have ever worn. 
“The operation of recoloring it was simple and easily accomplished. 
3 I I shall use DIAMOND DYES frequently in the future.” 
ed 
in- * 
PS- 
“ Diamond Dyes 
he ‘ ° 
**A child can use them’’ 
Mouse gras salt Simply dissolve the dye and boil Plaid gown dyed 
°? dyed blue the material in the colored water = 
Mrs. S. E. Camerson, of Boston, Mass., writes: 
rs “I had a plaid gown that got on my nerves. Y ou know how it is sometimes—things will just annoy you until they almost 
1e drive you frantic. I have often thought that I should have better sense than to let a garment affect me so. I was going io give the 
a gown away, although the material in it was of very high quality, and it really was just as good as the day it was bought. I saw 
AS one of your advertisements, and it made me think how stupid I wa s not to dye the gown. 
st “I did dye it with‘DIAMOND DYES for Wool or Silk’ and itis now avery handsome solid black. You can publish my 
picture if you wish.” 
1- 
id 
.? 


Diamond Dyes 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods 
are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. ; 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre ; 
Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that yov. may i 
obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Boo’x and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 
also 36 samples of Dy-d Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
- AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


ture. Try hunting birds’ nests again; help to 
put the music of birds back into all the places 
where silence now reigns. 


The Certainty of Woman Suffrage 


Within ten years or less women. will be voting on 
the same terms as men in most of our states, and the 
backward remnant will be hustling to catch up. The 
movement has passed the stage of doubt and ridicul2, 
and has almost passed the stage of argument. The 
change from the indifference of twenty years ago is 
amazing. Women vote in eleven states now, against 
four then, and the issue will be up to the voters 
this fall in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


What 
would the world do now had God planned 
otherwise? The last birthday of the Christ 
was said to be the saddest the world has ever 
known; the day of the resurrection will be 


may be ours, but not of bereavement. 


sadder still. Down to the tomb will troop 
millions of women, bearing ointment of tears 
for lovers slain, for fathers, husbands, brothers 
who will come home no more. But their 
grief will not be our grief; we shall not 
hear the wailing of the broken reeds. In 
our imperturbability we will stand apart 


Iowa, Massachusetts, 

and perhaps other states. 
The affirmative side 
is active, aggressive, and 
confident, and includes 
many men who have 
gained their faith by 
fighting for better poli- 
tics. In comparison, the 
mental bankruptcy of 
the antis is fairly piti- 
ful. The suffragists can 
rest their case on the 
plain fact that women 
do participate in the life 
of our modern communi- 
ties, and should, there- 
fore, participate in the 
business of government. 
The antis can reply 
only with solemn and pa- 
thetic foolishness about 
“‘disorganizing society,” 
“advanced theories,’ 

“new evils,” and the like 
—the stale harpings of 
prejudice and timidity. 
In a contest between 


West 


Virginia, Tennessee, 


Things Planned for May 


The Land of Gone-Away Souls. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Justice Corra Harris 
Putting it Up to the Fathers... .Rheta Childe Dorr 
Peggy-Mary's Mustard-Plaster. Kay Cleaver Strahan 
Mothercraft Sarah Comstock 
Daisy Thorne Gilbert 

Virginia Blair 


Sleep for the Sleepless Woods Hutchinson 


ete e MON fo oe ties as Soke ste F. Hopkinson Smith 


The Other Side of the Kitchen. Agnes Rowe Fairman 
Dr. Wiley’s Department 
Togo—Milkmaid 

The Kewpies 

Unspoiling the Spoiled Child... . 
The Love-Life of a Woman 


Fashions 


Rose O'Neill 
Miriam Finn Scott 
James Oppenheim 


Dorothy Dix 
Edited by Mrs. Rorer 


dry-eyed, or it may be that we will say a 


word of cheer, half en- 
couraged by a smile. 


Things like these 
we will say: “No 
one could have 
died more nobly,” 
or “He died like a 
hero,” or “You can 
always remember 
and be proud of the 
way he died.” As 
if pride were a recom- 
pense for such a rob- 
bery, or the remem- 
brance of a brave 
death a fair exchange 
for a vital presence. 
We owe them more, 
those who are mak- 
ing these sacrifices. 
How shall we pay? 





such forces the out- 
come is certain, for the 
United States is neither 
timid nor silly. 


Discoveries 


Collier’s Weekly did it. We should not have 
taken off both gloves in handling-the prophecy, 
but we do believe that women will soon be 
voting—earnestly, carefully, successfully, and 
rightfully—from coast to coast. Don’t you? 


When Grief Comes Near 


The sorrow that is around the corner is not 
ours, but another’s; tears and a broken heart 
are for the one whom death has robbed and 
cheated, not for us whose turn has not yet 
come. So impersonal is grief that we can meet 
it masked as man or woman sobbing, and 
smile the instant its back is turned. It is 
well that this is so, that the mind and heart of 
man are not perturbed by losses that pass the 
individual by. Sympathy we may have, but not 
the ache that leads to tears; the sense of loss 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 








By giving them 
pensions, of money 
or of sympathy and 
forbearance, or by 
determining that this thing shall happen to 
no other generation of women anywhere, to 
no women in our land unless their ties now 
extend beyond the sea? When grief comes 
near isn’t it a good time to plan to keep it from 
coming nearer? But how? When Lieutenant 
Galdez came back from Across the Border he 
could only call on God to stop the present 
war, but as for the future, teach the men-to-be 
that war is waste and don’t give them war- 
toys for playthings. He had found no better 
way. And with the wails of tortured millions 
still in his ears he cried: “I want to be clean. 
I want to be done with killing.” Let us all be 
done with killing, let us teach that it is unclean 
to kill—lest the sorrow that is around the cor- 
ner be our sorrow next. Will every Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING mother do her part? 

Wi1irAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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rt i} The Prayer 
n- of GA of an 
1 nemployed Girl — 
se ; 
No f & P y . t 
ve By H. Carson Davies 
es 8 GOD, to whom my mother taught me to pray when I was 
or i O little, help me to find work. Let me find it before tonight. 
ne : | I don't mind what I do if I can just earn enough to keep 
\s é going until better times come. If You are truly there, as my 
% | : mother said, help me today. You know I have nothing left. 
1- j ; They say You help those who help themselves, and | have done 
ve t i alll know. I haven't left a chance untried. I have gone without 
3e : ; eating to keep myself looking tidy—the bosses think so much of 
. E how we girls dress—but now I am terribly shabby, and my shoes 
% I ¢ will hardly hold out for another day's walking the streets to find 
: if a job. 
: if I want to keep straight. You must know I want to be a good 
y i 5 girl—and I don't care how hard I work; but what's to become of 
d 5 E the kids with father and me both out of a job? Show me how to 
y : find one; and not only me, but the other girls too; there are so 
0 : many of us in the same fix. Help us not to be desperate, but to 
stand together, and keep up our hearts, and help each other all - 
: ’ we can till the bad times are over. Don't let us fail. 
1 ‘ F My mother taught us to say “Our Father”; O Father in heaven, 
H : hear me now, and help us, Your children on the earth; help us 
f 4 to find work, and never let any girls have to face such hard days : 
; | i again. Let there soon be work for us all; and give us courage to : 
. | if bear the waiting time between. Amen. i 
|) = i t 
| E49 APRIL, 191s VOL. LX. No. 4 HH 
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Knrittin 
By CllaWheeler Wilcox, 


‘Decorations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


T the concert and the play, 
Everywhere you see them sitting, 
Knitting, knitting, 

Women who the other day 

Thought of nothing but their frocks, 
Or their jewels, or their locks, 
Women who have lived for pleasure, 
Who have known no work but leisure, 
Now are knitting, knitting, knitting, 


For the soldiers over there. 


Everywhere you see them sitting, knitting, knitting, women who the other 





On the trains and on the ships. 
With a diligence befitting, 

They are knitting. 

Some with emiles upon their lips, 
Some with manner debonair, 


Some with earnest look and air. 


But each heart, in its own fashion, 


Weaves in pity and compassion, 
In their knitting, knitting, knitting, 


For the soldiers over there. 


Hurried women to and fro, 

From their homes to labor 
flitting, 

Knitting, knitting, 

Busy-handed come and go. 

Broken bits of time they 
spare, 

Just to feel they do their 
share, 

Just to keep life's sense of 
beauty 

In the sharing of its duty, 

They are knitting, knitting, 
knitting, 


For the soldiers over there. 


day thought of nothing but their frocks, or their jewels, or their locks 





“The morning I came on board I saw among the vasanipers a tall, gray-haired woman who was evidently an 
invalid. Her husband was with her and was as evidently anxious and unhappy ~ 
356 “The Romantick Lady” 





The Romantick Lady 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author.of “‘T. Tembarom,” “The Shuttle,” “The Dawn of a Tomorrow,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


IRRANCES HODGSON BURNETT firmly declines to write reminiscences. Her 
theory is that the most vital and interesting experiences of life are too intimate to 
be written. She has, however, begun a curious literary experiment which may 

end by being something more psychologically self-revealing than mere reminiscences. 

Having created an impersonal and rather humorously touched picture of a character 
whom she calls The Romantick Lady, she permits her to explain her own points of view 
and relate incidents which are not imaginary, but are actual occurrences. “They are 
not stories, dramas, or even adventures,” she says. “They are merely things which 
have happened—the more or less amusing trifles which one recounts to one’s friends in 
casual conversation, and of which people have a trick of saying, ‘Oh! Why don’t you 
write that?’ or ‘Why doesn’t somebody make it into a story?’ and one’s answer always 
is, ‘Oh! there is not enough of it.’” 

It is these Little Things that Actually Happened which The Romantick Lady relates 
with an entirely detached amusement at the Romantickness of the Lady, out of which 
characteristic the incidents evolve themselves. 


The Woman in the Other Stateroom 


E are nearly always together, 
the Romantick Lady and I; 
though not quite always. Some- 


times she gets away from me. 
I am the one who looks on endeavoring to 
place at her disposal dispassionate criti- 
cism, and the cool logic of an un-Romantick 
and a well-balanced mind. 

“You are really part of me,”’ she said once. 
“You are perhaps my Cool Reason or my 
Common Sense. But here is an awesome 
truth. You are as often wrong as I am. 
If I always found cause to repent when I 
did not follow your advice, I should begin 
to follow it slavishly because, as I have 
told you before, I am a great coward. I 
shudder at the thought of being hurt, 
mentally or physically. But there have 
been times and times and times when I 
have directly flown in your face, so to 
speak; and nothing whatever of a revolting 
nature has happened in consequence. I 
have not repented—and the other person 
or persons concerned have not. Which 
last is saying a good deal. That is why 
I sometimes most impudently defy you. 
It is both mysterious and interesting, how- 
ever, that either you are not always right 
or that I am not. Each of us invariably 


argues and acts in accordance with her 
type. Happy Thought! Perhaps each one 
of us, in some subtle, subconscious way, 
has a certain modifying, palliative, bal- 
ancing effect on the other. Frankly, now, 
I am not entirely an idiot, am I?” 

“Not absolutely,” I answered. 

“And you are not wholly. a cold, hard, 
and calculating practical person. I can 
testify to that. Yet another Happy 
Thought! Perhaps but for yout I should 
have been the first-mentioned, and _per- 
haps but for me you would have been the 
second. But, as it is, neither of us is either, 
and not one of us is both. Let us shake 
hands and swear eternal friendship.” 

That is one of her ways—always declining 
to argue, and insisting that probably every- 
body is really right, and that nobody. can 
say the “last word” because there is always 
another last word to be said after the first 
last one has pronounced itself. Sometimes 
I consider her weak. 

Perhaps this anecdote is illustrative. 
She related it herself. 

“One winter, in a hotel on the. Riviera, 
I met a beautiful old English woman. 
She was one of the most perfect of a per- 
fect type. I wish perfect types were not 
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inevitably changed by changing conditions. 
They are replaced by other perfect types, 
of course, but some of them are so precious 
that one can not bear to give them up. 
This one belonged to the Early-Victorian 
Period. You know that unexplainable 
trick the English have of being Greek when 
they are beautiful. How they accomplish 
it, I don’t know. Romans and Saxons and 
Jutes and Huns and Picts and Scots con- 
quered them long centuries ago, and took 
wives from their women—but not Greeks. 

“And yet a really handsome English 
man or woman is always more Greek in 
line than anything else. This. one was. 
She had the beautiful head and brow, and 
straight profile, and the English color, and 
clearness of direct blue eye. Her soft hair 
was white, and perfectly ‘done’ under a 
lace cap. The lace was as real as she was. 
Do you love the word ‘gentlewoman’ as 
much as I do? I am always hoping that 
perhaps I am ‘a gentlewoman.’ That was 
what she was, an English gentlewoman. 
Anything more exactly feminine, and at 
the same time exactly decided and clear of 
view, it has never been my blessed privilege 
to meet. She had read and done and seen 
everything one would have desired to see 
and do and read, one’s most eager self. 
And her points of view were of a fine in- 
telligence and definiteness which filled 
one with joy. Oh! she was clever, en- 
lightening—and full of ripe charm. I 
describe her minutely because the point 
of the story is that she was so much what 
one inevitably admired. 

“She was, however, decided, and had 
small respect for undecided persons. Hence, 
perhaps, her discussion, one afternoon 
when I had tea with her in her salon, of the 
question of the too great tendency toward 
tolerance she had observed creeping into 
her world of late years. There was too 
much tolerance, she argued. There was too 
great tolerance evinced in literature, in 
society, in the church itself. People tol- 
erated bad manners, bad morals, bad 
business methods, laxity, law-breaking, 
even crime. They thought it charitable 
to tolerate. There was too much forgiving 
and forgetting and letting things pass. If 
there were not so much tolerance of all 
sorts and conditions of men and things, 
there would be more moral and social pre- 
cision of conduct. She was brilliant, fluent, 
even a little eloquent, and so far logical 
that even I began to waver, and wonder if 
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I were not the ‘mush of concession’ the 
philosopher warned one against becoming. 
“JT was at this point when she ended, 
holding her beautiful old Greek head 
erect, the clear blue of her English eyes 
really quite flashing stern conviction. 

“*Tolerance!’ she perorated. ‘It has 
left us indefinite, uncertain weaklings. 
When we burned people alive for their re- 
ligious opinions we knew what we thought.’ 
She said it without a quiver of relent- 
ing, this beautiful old gentlewoman with 
her hair ‘done’ so nicely under her lace cap. 
It brought back to me stories of the In- 
quisition, and the reign of poor Bloody 
Mary. The people who lived then had 
felt the same thing, and had perhaps been 
models of uprightness in their domestic 
circles. 

“But it broke my spirit. 

“‘Tyearest Lady,’ I said casting seif-re- 
spect to the winds, ‘do you know I would 
rather never know what’ I think—or what 
any one else thinks—than be responsible 
for burning even a cat alive!’” 


The episode of The Woman in the Other 
Stateroom was one which resulted in no 
dire consequences of any order at all. She 
related it in this wise: 

We were sitting on the broad stone steps 
which descend from her lawn to the shore 
of the bay she lives on when she is in 
America—a bay not very far from New 
York. It is quite a lovely bay enclosed 
on either side by low hills—if they are high 
enough to be called hills, which she doubts. 
It opens on to broader and more impor- 
tant waters, and has a nice Indian name. 
One of its chiefest charms is that it is a 
curiously beautiful trap for the after-glows 
of sunsets. 

“T don’t know why it is,” she said. “I 
don’t know what does it. I have seen so 
many sunsets in so many different countries 
and places and from so many elevations 
and depressions, and this place—with 
New York roaring away in the offing—is 
really not entitled to setting itself up for 
superiority. But after the sunset has done 
its utmost, and retired behind the trees 
on the Point there, more strange and mystic, 
more subtle and quite startling, gleams 
and flushes and opalescent or burnished 
copper or golden or silver or iridescent 
things occur on this innocent curve of sea- 
water than I have ever sat or stood and 
gazed at before. I say ‘innocent’ because 
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it lies embraced here by the two green arms 
of shore as if it meant nothing subtle at all. 
It always pretends that it has no intention 
of doing anything in the least unusual. It 
will often let the sun set and will remain 
perfectly quiet and unchanged for what 
seems like almost half an hour. I some- 
times feel as if it knew we were waiting, 
and liked to disguise its intentions from 
us. Then perhaps here and there one sees 
it faintly flush, or begin to look like pearl, 
or show a lengthened arrow of brilliant 
rose, or a spread wing of actual scarlet. 
And while 
these steal 
across the 
satin water, 
and deepen 
and intensify 
themselves as 
they broaden 
and extend 
from tree- 
covered shore 
to shore, is- 
lets of chrys- 
oprase, or 
violet-blue 
pools will re- 
veal them- 
selves be- 
tween the 
colors. There 
is always 
some wonder 
of tint which 
seems to in- 
tend to gain 
the mastery 
at last; and 
one watches 
it advance 
and grow and spread its radiance until some- 
times all the bay is pearl and opal, or it is a 
burnished sheet of copper or gold, or an ethe- 
real surface of rose with streamers of blue or 
pale green thrown across it. And while this 
marvel is going on the sun is nowhere to be 
seen. It went on its way behind the Point 
long before, and these are merely the tri- 
fling things it does with its afterglow.” 

We had been sitting on the stone seats 
of the steps, and just this kind of thing 
had been going on before our eyes, when 
she told me about the Woman in the Other 
Stateroom. The bay had, after several 
subtle changes of mood, melted into one 
great opal—a fire-opal. 


“The young Madonna stewardess was a simple, gentle creature, and stood 
in great awe of the ship's doctor and of the husband of her charge ™ 
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“When it does this,”’ she said, “I can’t 
help remembering the Woman in the Other 
Stateroom and wondering what happened 
afterward. That woman was one of the 
proofs of my beliefs. I like to remember 
her. I hope it lasted, and that she got 
quite well.” 

“What are your beliefs?” I asked her. 
“T have always wanted to know just ex- 
actly what you are. When you go into 
the cathedrals in foreign countries you make 
the sign of the cross and bow to the altar. 
But you are not a Catholic. You follow 

the service of 
the Church 
of England, 
and say the 
Creed as if 
you believed 


doesn’t really 
believe in 
‘God, the 
Father Al- 
mighty,Mak- 
er of Heaven 
and Earth?’ 
He is not a 
name. He 
is the Uni- 
verse.” 

“But what 
are you?” I 
demanded. 

The opal 
of -the bay 
was deepen- 
ing its roses 
and its lavenders, and she sat. a moment 
and watched it. 

“T’ll tell you what I think I am,” she 
said at last. “I am what I think I should 
call a Believer.” 

“Tn what?” 

“In all the things. Because there is 
really only One Thing,” she began to count 
them off with the forefinger of her right 
hand on the fingers of her left. “Apart 
from the mere forms, which are individual 
matters, I believe what the Jews believe; 
I believe what the Catholics believe; I be- 
lieve what the Methodists believe, and the 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, and 
the Unitarians, and the Buddhists, and 
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the Brahmans, and the pupils of Con- 
fucius. And my own belief besides.” 

She began to smile to herself elusively, 
but I did not mean to be eluded. 

“ And what is that, if one may inquire?” 
I said. 

“One may! And it brings in the Woman 
in the Other Stateroom. And it’s part of 
being Romantick,” she answered, still 
elusive, but undisturbed. “I believe in 
every good thing and every beautiful thing 
and every nice thing and every agreeable 
thing I hear or see or imagine. And I 
believe that if I calmly and coolly insist 
on believing in them, and thinking them 
and seeing them they will be true—even 
if they have to scurry about and gather 
things together to make themselves true.” 

“Are you a Christian Scientist?” I in- 
quired. 

“T am afraid that if a Christian Scientist 
knew all I believe he or she would look down 
on me with scorn and loathing. But I am 
one—just as I am a Catholic, and a Jew, 
and a Baptist, and a Buddhist, and a Con- 
fucian, and a Romantick Lady. The one 
law on which every single one of their be- 
liefs is founded is that there is over us, 
about us, within us, without us—a Great 
Good. Not a Great Arrogance, a Great 
Cruelty, a Great Jealousy, a great Venge- 
fulness—but a Great Good, which never 
swerves, and which can create only Good 
because It knows only Good and Creation. 
We do the rest—fools that we are! Be- 
cause we break the One Law. I have been 
studying religions for a hundred years, 
more or less, and that is all I ever found 
when formula was swept away. There 
is a Great Good. That is what the Jew 
believes, the Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Buddhist, the Brahman, the Confucian. 
And I believe it—every one of me believes 
it—every single one!” 

She smiled at the bay, which was now 
showing ripples of silver touched with 
chrysoprase. 

“And being a Believer,” she wandered 
on, “if any one tells me a lovely story of 
seeing a fairy, or a gentle affectionate 
ghost who just wants to see its friends, of 
course I believe it. Fairies I will believe 
in—and Magic! And if I went out of this 
world, and found myself in one even more 
beautiful than this one is now,” waving 

her hand toward the bay, “do you think 

I should not try to come back and tell my 

friends about it? Why not dear ghosts? 
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Why not fairies? Why not elves, and 
leprechawns, and fauns, and naiads, and 
dryads? I believe in them every one, 
because they are so lovely, and mice. And 
it was because I believe in what you think 
queer things—that I managed myste- 
riously to help the Woman in the Other 
Stateroom on her way.” 

“Go on,” I said. “‘Tell me what weird 
thing you did.” 

The Romantick Lady laughed a low, 
little laugh. ‘‘I don’t believe it was weird— 
if one only knew the real laws of things, 
and understood that feelings can speak 
without common language. If my feeling 
had not been stronger than anything else 
my vanity would never have allowed me to 
do it, because I should have thought I was 
ridiculous. But I wasn’t. I was only 
real. 


“T was making the Mediterranean voy- 
age from New York to Genoa. The morn- 
ing I came on board I saw among the pas- 
sengers a tall, handsome, gray-haired wo- 
man, who was evidentiy an invalid. Her 
husband was with her, and was as evidently 
anxious and unhappy. In the course of the 
day I found myself passing him on his way 
to the stateroom on the opposite side of 
my little corridor. I also saw the doctor 
go into the stateroom to make a visit. My 
stewardess, who was a young Italian woman 
who looked like a Madonna, told me that 
the tall lady had been put to bed at once 
because she was very ill. She suffered 
great pain. She was also much depressed, 
and was afraid she would not get well. 
She was a Spaniard, and knew no English; 
but she spoke Italian. 

“In the evening at dinner I discovered 
that her husband had been placed next me. 
I began, as the meal went on, to talk with 
him. Naturally I told him that I was 
sorry Madame was ill, and hoped that the 
voyage might be good for her. 

“He was not in a hopeful mood, and 
seemed a nervous man who was much 
worried. He himself was an Italian, but 
spoke English. They had a villa outside 
Nice, of which they were very fond. I 
gathered that they had large and beauti- 
ful gardens. His wife adored them. They 
had been to New York because their 
daughter’s husband lived there. Her mother 
had wished to pay her a visit. Perhaps 
they had even thought it possible that 
they might decide to remain. 
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“But New York had not agreed with 
Madame. The food, the life, the heat of 
the houses—but particularly the food— 
had done her harm. She had developed 
some agonizing digestive trouble. Doctors 
' appeared to do her no good. She was con- 
vinced that she would die if she were not 
brought back to Nice, and if she died when 
she reached there she would at least have 
died at home. So he was bringing her 
back. I thought that he felt a little cross 
as well as anxious. Perhaps nature had 
not built him for a nurse. There was a 
degree of misfortune in that. 

“You know how short that Mediterran- 
ean voyage seems if the weather is perfect, 
and how long if it is bad. It was bad 
enough, that crossing, to keep one below 
decks a great deal. I had been ill myself 
before leaving America, and was obliged 
to spend most of my time lying down and 
reading. So I gradually began to feel very 
near to my neighbor in the next state- 
room. 

“T knew she lay long days in greater or 
less pain, or at least in dreary unease. She 
could not get up, and she could not rest 
when she was lying down. She used to be 
alone a great deal; and to lie alone with 
only gray light from a gray sky over a 
gray sea is a dreary thing. I used to hear 
her uttering low, little moans of misery— 
not loud ones, only little ones which were 
not much more than piteous heavy sighs. 
As she did not speak a word of any language 
but Spanish and Italian, and as I spoke 
ieither, I could not have talked to her even 
if I had been sure that a visit from a well- 
meaning stranger might not have seemed 
an intrusion. I did so want to.do some- 
thing to make things seem less miserable 
for her, but I did not know how. 

“T do not know whether she was even 
aware of my existence. I thought not. 
She was in that physical condition which 
has not sufficient vitality to spare any for 
the world outside its own misery. But I 
knew about her. When my young Madonna 
stewardess came to me in the morning I 
asked her to tell me how her charge had 
slept. At night I used to ask her if she 
thought she would sleep. The young 
Madonna was a simple, gentle creature, 
and felt very helpless because the invalid’s 
husband had constituted her a sort of sick- 
nurse and lady’s-maid. This was her first 
voyage as a stewardess, and she was a very 
innocent and rudimentary little peasant, 
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and spoke only a little pretty, broken, 
childish English. She knew nothing of 
trained nursing, or of the duties of a maid, 
but she was timid, and used to being 
obedient and submissive, and the husband 
was an authoritative person. Nunciata 
was under the impression that the captain 
had been spoken to, and had given orders 
that she must perform this special duty. 
Girl as she was, she told me she was married, 
and her husband being a sailor, she had taken 
to the sea herself, during his absence on a - 
long voyage. She herself wasa sort of baby; 
but she had a baby at nurse, in the country 
somewhere. She liked to talk a little about 
the innocent loves and anxieties of her 
heart. And I could see it relieved her to 
talk about her lady in the next stateroom. 
She stood in great awe of authority, and 
the captain, and the doctor, and the smallest 
of officers, and the husband of her charge, 
filled her with awe and alarm. I some- 
times wondered what she imagined would 
happen to her if she did not do all she was 
told. She was not in the least like any 
stewardess I had ever had before. She was 
neither brisk and cheerful, nor domineer- 
ing, nor presuming, nor sycophantic, nor 
chatty. She was only childlike and gentle, 
and rather afraid. I quite loved her. She 
was full of sympathy for her invalid, and 
through her my own sympathies grew. 

“She is a little better this morning— 
the poor lady,’ she would say one day. 
‘She drank her coffee.’ But the hours of 
being better seemed always followed by 
hours of being worse. ‘She cries tonight— 
she cries much,’ Nunciata said one evening. 
‘She is sure she dies. She is quite sure. 
She will not listen to her husband, and it 
makes him angry. She says she will die 
before she is at Nice, and her beautiful 
garden she will never see—because she 
dies first.’ 

“T could imagine what she felt. Per- 
haps she was sad because it seemed to her 
that her daughter belonged to the husband 
and children left behind in New York. 
Perhaps that part of her life seemed all 
over. She was going back alone, and there 
was that unending weariness and pain, 
and she was in the middle ‘of the lonely- 
looking sea, and the sun seemed to her mind 
now to have been always shining in the 
garden near Nice, and the gardens bloomed 
for you every year, and the same beloved 
things came up and seemed to love you, 
and she would never see them again— 
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because her life 
would sink away 
from her while 
she lay on that 
narrow berth in 
a dreary state- 
room in a heav- 
ing ship on a 
gray sea. 
“Then days went 
by and days went 
by, and each morn- 
ing my Madonna told 
me some new sad thing 
about her. The saddest 
seemed to be that her belief 
that she would not live to 
reach land seemed to increase 
in strength and refuse to be 
shaken. Nothing her husband 
said, nothing the doctor said, 
nothing the poor young Ma- 
donna said, had the least 
effect. The.steamer would 
reach Nice, but she would 
not be alive—she would 
be dead — she would 
have died before the 
shore was to be seen. 
“She lies still and 
looks gray. The 
tears roli down her 
cheeks, large tears; 
very slow and large,’ 
said Nunciata pa- 
thetically. 
“Tell her,’ I said, 
suddenly and _ boldly, 
sitting upright in my 
berth one night, ‘tell her 
that she will not die. 
Tell her I say so!’” 
“Tf she didn’t know 
you,” I, the listener, put in, 
“what did your opinion 
matter to her?” 
“Nothing,” said the Ro- 
mantick Lady. “Not a 
snip! She did not know AS 
me from Adam. If Adam WS 
and I had walked into her WA 
stateroom, harid in hand, she \*% 
would not have known which . 
was I and which was Adam. 
But it was that Belief of mine begin- 
ning to work.” 
“How did it strike the Madonna?” 
I inquired, because I knew some- 


thing of the primitive Italian peasant type. 
“Oh! of course,” explained the Romantick 
Lady with unimpaired good cheer, “she 
thought that thing I have told you, I see 
people thinking, now and then—about 
my being a little mad, in a nice way— 

and it made her feel awkward and 
timid because she was obliged to con- 

ceal it, for politeness’ sake. I realized 

the next moment that she dare not 

have carried such a message from 

a flighty, pushing, interfering 
stranger. She-only stared at me 


“T began \ eT 
to realize that ‘“ agen 
what | wanted was 

my arms full of flowers— quite full! —so that it would seem for the 
moment as if there were more flowers in the world than anything else — flowers, 
and sun, and blueness, and sky, and water —and singing voices and Life! 














a moment or so with respectful interest. 

“She would not listen,’ she said. ‘She 
does not listen to anybody. She only 
shakes her head sometimes, and says 
again, “I shall die.’’’ 

“You see, the Belief was beginning to 
work like this. I had thought her out, 
that poor woman. What I have definitely 
discovered is that when people are ill it is 
nearly always because something has made 
them ill—not colds, or fevers, or germs, 
but something which has hurt them or 
frightened them, or worried them day and 
night, and that makes their souls sink so 
low that if they can not lift them up they 
can not help their bodies to work. When 
your soul stops helping your body to work 
—then you are dead.” 

“What is your soul?” 

The Romantick Lady transfixed me with 
a clear, calm gaze. “It is the Meaning of 
you, it is the Meaning of me, it is the 
Meaning of the universe,” she said. “‘Some- 
time—when you have leisure—I will talk 
to you for six weeks in a steady, soft, un- 
ceasing flow, and try to tell you what I am 
beginning to think it is. But I can’t do it 

@ how. I can only hastily say 

A that I know some of the 

£~ things the power of it does— 
and I be- 






lieve 
this 
was 
one of 
them.” 
Then 
she 
pro- 
ceeded. 
“When 
people 
break 
down like that 
if a person who 

cares very much—it must 

be very much—can pour some of their own 
soul into them, or give them a strong new 
thought which almost startles them, or 
whirl them away from what they are hurt 
by, and force them to think of something 
else—well, you find out even to your own 
amazement what souls can do, and that it 
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behooves you to be looking into the de- 
tails of them! But it can only be done by 
a person who cares. I don’t mean an inti- 
mate or a relative, I don’t mean a friend, 
or even an enemy—just a creature who 
strongly cares.” 

“As you cared for the woman in the 
next stateroom?” I inquired. 

“As one cares for everything in the world,” 
she answered. ‘‘Because everything can 
be hurt and everything can be happy— 
and what else is there? What I believed 
was that the chances were that this poor 
thing was perhaps not as desperately ill 
as she felt she was. Something had tired 
the heart of her, and she had not known 
how to hold herself still, to hold on to her 
soul until it had time to rest. So she had 
sunk down, down, down, below the plane 
where effort seems possible, and had 
reached the place where all that appears to 
remain is the sinking below the surface 
forever.” 

“And you thought you might dive down 
and bring her up?” I suggested. 

“T didn’t think 7 particularly could do 
it,” she answered reflectively. ‘How could 
I know what was going to happen? Such 
things, when they occur, always seem to 
be mere natural incidents. And they are. 
But you can’t go on caring for a stranger 
in the next stateroom without stirring the 
waves of something powerful and myste- 
rious in which all we human things appar- 
ently have our being and float. I tell you, 
my dear person, you set it moving. And 
there you are. 

“‘By the time we had passed the Azores, 
and left Gibraltar behind us, the reports 
from the next stateroom were more dis- 
couraging each time my young Madonna 
came to me. She herself was becoming 
hypnotized into believing the worst. The 
poor lady’s conviction was now that even 
if she reached Genoa, where she was to 
land, she would be too weak to go ashore, 
and would die if they tried to carry her. 
She was sure she had not strength to leave 
her berth. She was eating no food. What 
would happen? The husband was distrac- 
ted, and the doctor was gravely anxious. 
Nunciata’s eyes were pools of unshed 
tears. I think she was really a tender thing, 
and cared, herself. She was doubtless 
quite wrong, but I think she believed that 
if her patient were carried ashore she would 
die in transit. 

“‘We were to touch at Naples and then 
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go up the coast. Then, from Genoa the 
invalid and her | usband were to travel to 
Nice by train.” 

The Romantick Lady waved her hand 
again toward her bay. 

“This,” she said, ‘can, when it is in the 
humor, remind you of almost anything 
it selects—New York roaring in the offing, 
notwithstanding. The Alps, it is true, don’t 
encircle it, but there are times when it is 
most like Lake Garda, which lies between 
Milan and Venice, and holds in one of its 
curves the ruins of the villa of Catullus, 
who lived eighty-seven years before Christ. 
It is not really like the Bay of Naples, and 
yet, this evening, it chooses to assume its 
atmosphere, and call back to me the par- 
ticular sunset-hour when on that voyage 
eur steamer stopped and lay in the bay— 
for some reason connected, I suppose, with 
the tide. 

“T told you I had not been well before 
I sailed, and I felt languid enough that 
afternoon to lie down on my sofa to read. 
I had been ashore at the Azores and at 
Gibraltar, but I did not intend to land at 
Naples, even if there had been time, which 
there was not. It had been a lovesome 
day, and the afternoon was perfect. I 
have spent so much time in staterooms 
that I rather like them. When I go into 
my quarters at the beginning of a voyage, 
I am nearly always aware of a curious 
feeling of having returned to a sort of home 
I have been away from only temporarily. 
It seems as if it were the place where I 
really lived, and I had just come back to, 
after a journey. That is because I am a 
vagabond, and a gypsy, and a wandering 
thing. One of my heart’s desires is that I 
may sometime be rich enough to own some 
rooms in a pet steamer, and furnish them 
myself and keep them forever and ever. 
I had liked this particular stateroom, and 
after reading myself into peaceful and lux- 
urious drowsiness, I fell softly asleep. 

“When I awakened it was late in the 
afternoon, and I awakened because I heard 
music. It was music having a specious air 
of enchantment, because it was the sound 
of mandolins and guitars and Italian voices, 
singing Italian songs of the people, from 
boats which floated on the sunset-tinted 
waters of the Bay of Naples. 

“The Bay of Naples is as Romantick as 
I am. Book-makers and picture-makers 
and song-makers have chosen adjectives and 
colors for it so often, and so long, that the 
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mere sound of its name hypnotizes one into 
thrills and dreaming. It is beautiful, but 
not more beautiful than anything else in 
the world. But sit, and say to yourself 
softly, over and over, ‘The Bay of Naples, 
The Bay of Naples,’ and the spell begins 
to work. 

“Tt began to work on me. I wish I 
could bring to you all the emotional en- 
trancement of that particular hour. I had 
just awakened from a lovely sleep, and one 
brings back something mysterious from 
the places of peace one goes to when one 
sleeps. One sometimes tries to recall 
something lovely one has left behind, but 
one never can. I awakened—on the Bay 
of Naples—at the beginning of sunset, to 
the sound of soft-splashing oars, and sing- 
ing Italian voices, and the tinkling and 
mellow thrumming of mandolins and gui- 
tars. It was only the ordinary singing of 
the common boatmen and _flower-sellers, 
and far from perfect, but it put one in the 
mood to feel that it was perfect, that every- 
thing in life—was perfect! 

“That was what I lay and thought, as I 
listened and looked out of my window at 
a blueness in which fairy fleece, touched 
with tea-rose-petal pink, floated slowly and 
softly. The flower-sellers and singers who 
watch the offing for incoming steamers, 
and row out to meet them when they are 
held by the tide, had arrived in a small 
fleet. They have a thrifty knowledge of 
the Bay of Naples, and of its effect on the 
susceptible mind. They know also that 
guitars and mandolins and sentimental 
songs mellow the wandering forestieri to 
expenditures which should be encouraged 
by native industry. I knew how adroitly 
they would flaunt picturesque splashes of 
red and orange, or dazzling blue, or brilliant 
emerald-green, or snow-white, in bodice, 
or head-dress, or skirt, or kerchief, or shirt. 
And that an old red cap, with a dangling 
end, set on a rough black head, would make 
itself a sort of Velasquez, and that black 
eyes and white teeth would flash in dark 
faces with a perfect consciousness of being 
a definite asset worth handfuls of soldi. 
I am always sure that we are very amusing 
to them all, and that they know us to our 
innocent and impressionable cores. But 
as for me, give me Romantickness or give 
me Death! I surrender myself to them 
wholly. I revel in every picturesquely 
specious thing they do, while I know they 
are grinning cheerfully in their sleeves 
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because they think no one really sees 
through them! 

“T was lying reveling in exactly that 
frame of mind and realizing that in a minute 
or so I should get up and go on deck and 
revel in them there, and lean over the rail 
and buy any rubbish they offered me, and 
throw them money just to see them show 
their strong white teeth in gracious grins, 
and hear them shout up from their boats, 
‘Gratzie, gratzie, bella Signora—bella Sig- 
nora.” Any one likes to be called ‘bella 
Signora.’ You would like it even if you 
didn’t know what it meant. It sounds so 
nice. 

“They were laughing and chattering, 
and calling up to the passengers as well as 
singing and playing, and the joyous clamor 
was delicious! It made you happy merely 
to catch snatches of it. Splash, splash of 
oars; tinkle, tinkle, thrum, thrum—bits 
of ‘La Luisella,’ ‘Bella Napoli,’ ‘La Vera 
Sorrentina’—sometimes breaking in upon 
each other. I began to laugh myself as 
I got off my couch! 

“Tt was just then that I heard one of 
those dreary, sighing half-moans from the 
next stateroom. It had such a lonesome 
sound that when I paused to listen I 
realized suddenly how still everything 
seemed in our part of the ship. There was 
perfect silence. All the gay clamor was on 
deck and in the boats. Everybody, oc- 
cupants of staterooms, stewardesses, stew- 
ards—men, women, and children—had 
naturally rushed on deck and left the place 
deserted. Everybody except the woman 
in the next stateroom who could not go, 
and I myself who had been fast asleep. 
You know how people do rush to see any- 
thing when they are on board ship! 

“They would come back presently, but 
the place seemed curiously bereft—and I 
heard another little moan. 

“It seemed so strange to hear it, and feel 
the hopelessness it meant, when I stood 
there so delighted, with laughter in my 
heart, and the joyous life and clamor and 
color and music and boat-loads of roses and 
violets and azaleas and mimosa and orange- 
blossoms outside. It seemed as if the two 
diverse human expressions could not belong 
to the same world—the laughter and the 
dreariness which could not help itself! 

“Then—as I looked out at the blueness— 
my Belief rushed in and seized on me. I 
felt as if there must be something which 
could make the two worlds touch each other 
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again. The Belief did it, not I. I turned 
and went out of my stateroom, and down 
the corridor, and up the staircase as if I 
had been swept by a wind. 

“On deck the air of things was more ex- 
hilarating and full of color and sunshine 
and laughter and flowers and _ tinkling 
mandolins than it had seemed when I was 
below. People were crowded about the 
side and stretched over the rail laughing 
and trying to remember Italian words 
enough to ask what garlands and bouquets 
and branches of flowers cost. The elabo- 
rately picturesque creatures in the boats 
were shouting and pushing against one 
another to get the best places and attract 
attention. It was the moment of spring 
when all the blossoms seem to rush out 
together in a riot. The boats were heaped 
with roses and daffodils and snow-white 
narcisse de poéte, and mimosa, and orange- 
blossoms, and azaleas, and almond-bloom, 
and violets, violets, violets; till one’s joyous 
head whirled round and round. And amid 
the laughing and pushing and splashing 
the music-throated shouts came up: ‘Bella 
fiori—bella_ violi—cinquante centesimi— 
una lire! Dua lire! Una—una! bella Signora. 
Signor! Signor, Gaurda; bella mammoli, 
Gaurda! Gaurda, bella Signora!’ 

“They fastened the flowers to long 
slender poles which also held small bags. 
One called down one’s queries as to cost 
and made one’s selections, and the pole 
brought them up, and one dropped one’s 
money into the bag. I began to realize 
that what I wanted was my arms full of 
flowers; not my hands full, but my arms— 
quite full! So that it would seem for the 
moment as if there were more flowers in 
the world than anything else—flowers, and 
sun, and blueness, and sky, and water— 
and singing voices and Life! Life, life, 
life, must be dragged by main force into 
that dreary little place of moans down 
below. The Belief was saying it at the 
back of my mind while I was laughing and 
calling out imperfect Italian down into 
the boats.” 

“And you proposed to swoop in upon a 
stranger invalid—not speaking any lan- 
guage she knew—an amiably demented un- 
known female, with bundles of flowers in 
your arms?” my sane reason commented. 

“With sheafs, with haystacks of them,” 
she admitted without an apparent qualm. 
“But I didn’t ‘propose’ anything. I only 
did what I was told—without even formu- 
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lating anything, or 
asking myself a mo- 
ment’s question. 

“There was one 
bunch of violets 
larger than any I 
had ever seen be- 
fore, all tied to- 
gether. I bought 
that. I got roses 
and branches of 
almond and mi- 
mosa and daffodils 
and more roses, 
and more branches 
and more clusters 
and more and more 
—until I could not 
hold any more in 
both my arms! They 
were piled up and 
made a bower on 
each side, and only 
my face could be 
seen. During the 
passing years I have 
sometimes wondered 
what the people 
thought I was going 
to do with so much, 
as I turned away. 

“The wind which 
had blown me up 
the stairs blew me 
down it, and along 
the corridor. And 
I knew what I was 
going to do, and I 
knew it was all 
right, and never 
once did it occur to 
me that I was ab- 
surd—or anything 
else, for the matter 
of that! 

‘My | neighbor’s 
stateroom door was 
open, and she: was 
lying on her back, looking ‘gray,’ as Nun- 
ciata had said. She was not asleep, for her 
eyes were set wearyingly on the white 
boards above her.” 

“And she turned,” I interrupted, “to 
behold an inexplicable, flower-laden person 
stand—” 

“T didn’t stand,” said the Romantick 
Lady. “I went in. I was swept in. That 
moment I knew it didn’t matter in the 
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a | knelt down by the berth, and poured the flowers on her counterpane. ‘All the world 
spring, and the whole world is alive. 


You will get well! 


least that we spoke different languages. 
I knew there was a language which every- 
thing speaks. You can speak it to any 
living creature, and it knows what you 
mean. I went in and spoke it. I knelt 
down by the berth, and I poured the 
flowers out on her counterpane. They 
filled all the place with fresh, lovely, out- 
of-door scents. I began to talk to her in 
English, with perfectly joyous and shame- 





You will— 
things to me abgi;4 the Madonna 


is full of flowers!* I excleimed. 
you will—you will!" 
Blessing me *' 
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less fluency. I told her—yes, I did! I 
don’t in the least remember what words I 
used, but what I said was rather like this: 

“See! Outside the sky is blue, and the 
sea is blue, and everything is laughing and 
sparkling! The boats are full of flowers 
and people who are singing. All the world 
is full of flowers! I brought these to show 
you how full it is. Listen to the singing! 
Listen to the laughing! Your gardens in 


*I brought you these to show you how full it is. It's 
Tears fell down her cheeks, and she said lovely 
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Nice are full—/full 
of flowers like these! 
They are waiting for 
you. You will land 
at Genoa tomorrow 
and gotothem. It’s 
Spring, and the 
whole world is alive 
—alive! You will 
get well! You will 
see your garden! 
You will— you will 
—you will!” 

“And what, in 
the name of /e bon 
Dieu, did she do?” 

“She understood! 
Perfectly. Perhaps 
she caught her 
breath at first. I 
don’t remember, 
but the next instant 
she sat up—I didn’t 
know she could, but 
she did. She looked 
at me with almost 
passionate eyes— 
and spoke to me in 
Italian as I had 
spoken to her in 
English. Tears fell 
down her cheeks, 
and she said lovely 
things to me about 
the Madonna bless- 
ing me thousands of 
times. 

“T knew enough 
Italian to under- 
stand that! And she 
took up my hand, 
and kissed it. And 
I kissed her hand, 
and I went on talk- 
ing and telling her 
that the dreariness 
was all over, and 
tomorrow — tomor- 
row she would be up and on the way to 
her garden! 

“Vou will, you will, you will!’ I kept 
saying, and once or twice’she shook her 
head, but she smiled even when she did 
it. And I left her smiling—with roses in 
her hand, and violets and pink and white 
and gold-yellow blossoms all over her; 
and the gray look was quite gone from 
her face.” 
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“How long did you stay?” I inquired 
of her. 

“Qh! only a few minutes! Perhaps more 
than five, but not as much as ten. One 
doesn’t stay! As she smiled at me I smiled 
at her. And I was swept out as I was 
swept in.” 

“And what happened afterward?” I 
asked. 

“In one sense scarcely anything—in 
another, everything; so little that was in 
the least dramatic that you may think it 
an anti-climax—but I didn’t!” 

The bay was darkening into bronzes and 
purples, and held her captive for a brief 
space of stillness. She sat looking at it, 
and not at me. 

“Nobody has learned to believe any- 
thing yet, really!” she reflected aloud. 
“We think we have, but we have not. If 
one makes an appeal to a Law one fancies 
one believes in, and it works out its answer 
for us, one is always amazed. I speak of 
my Beliefs, I live on them, and yet I am 
capable of losing my breath whenever 
they prove themselves—quite naturally and 
simply—true!” 

‘“‘As in this case?” I suggested. 

“Well. As I came to my stateroom 
rather late that night I passed my neigh- 
bor’s husband walking briskly, and looking 
curiously elated. Before I went to sleep 
Nunciata came in to see me. She did not 
know anything about Beliefs. If it had 
been suggested to her that fluent colloquial 
English, poured forth to a woman who 
understood only Spanish and Italian, could 
carry a weird conviction, she would have 
stared, innocently aghast. All she knew 
was that I had carried some flowers to her 
invalid. Nevertheless she, like the hus- 


band, wore an air of relief and light-hearted, 


buoyant hope. 

“She is much better. The flowers 
pleased her so much. They make her 
think of her garden. She does not say she 
dies tonight. If she sleeps that will be 
good.’ 

“*Vou’ll see she will sleep,’ I said with 
assurance. 

“She did sleep, and the next morning 
she was better still. We were to reach 
Genoa during the day, and I realized that 
there was movement in the next stateroom, 
and goings in and out, and the packing of 
steamer-trunks and hold-alls. The steward 
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and Nunciata were very busy. But Nun- 
ciata stopped a moment to see me. She 
was quite beamingly triumphant and re- 
lieved in manner. 

“““She goes on shore at Genoa,’ she said. 
‘The doctor says she need not fear. She 
is going soon to be dressed. She is more 
happy. It is because she comes near her 
home!’ 

“T kept out of the way during the morn- 
ing, but a short time before we were to 
land I went to my room. Nunciata met 
me in the passage, smiling, as one whose 
burden has been lifted. 

‘She is ready to go on shore,’ she said. 
‘She begs you will come into the stateroom 
and let her say good-by to you before she 
leaves the ship.’ 

“T went in, and found her sitting dressed 
for traveling. We took each other’s hands, 
and she spoke to me in Italian, just as she 
had done at our first meeting. 

“*T am so glad,’ I said. ‘I am so glad! 
You will see your flowers, as I told you you 
would. They are waiting in your garden. 
When you get there you will be quite well 
again.’ 

“She said beautiful things to me. Nun- 
ciata translated us to each other. We had 
not time to say very much. I think Nun- 
ciata wondered why an armful of flowers 
had made her eyes and voice so fervent. 
No one but ourselves—and perhaps only 
ourselves at that one particular moment 
of the day before—would have understood 
the queer thing which had happened. She 
begged me to come to see her in Nice; I 
said it would be a great pleasure to look 
forward to. The husband and the doctor 
came in; we shook hands again, and I 
slipped out. In due time she landed safely 
at Genoa. 

“‘T had never seen her before, and I never 
saw her again. It is so long ago that I am 
not sure that I ever even knew her name. 
What do names matter? I hope her garden 
was a glory that year. She may have 
drifted and lost hold of her soul again— 
but perhaps she didn’t! At all events, I 
am sure that I never shall forget her, and 
I remember over and over again that weird, 
thrilling moment when I knelt down by her 
berth, and two human creatures spoke one 
language in Italian, Spanish, and English. 

“Tt is one of the things which make me 
sure of my Belief.” 


Another story of The Romantick Lady will appear in an early issue. 
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Some rather harsh things are being 
said to the average American par- 

ent these days, the idea back of 
them being that one has no right 

to enjoy the pleasures of parent- 

hood without shouldering its re- 
sponsibilities. The social con- 
science is stirring uneasily at the 

sight of so many under-developed 

and wrongly developed men and 
women, and in probing for the reason 

it has been discovered that the lack of 
proper home instruction may be put as 
the basic one. There could be no better 
time than now to begin to correct this fault, 


VERY boy passes through the most 
critical period of his entire life 
in the years when, leaving child- 
hood behind, he enters youth. 

Many boys’ lives are wrecked during these 
years, simply because boy nature is not un- 
derstood as it should be. Therefore, as a 
mother of sons now grown to manhood, and 
as an acquaintance of hundreds of boys, 
I plead for a better chance for those who 
are boys today. This will come only as 
parents, teachers, and the community 
realize and understand that so-called bad 
boys are, in most instances, the direct result 
of failure to understand boyhood’s needs, 
and of the consequent mistaken methods of 
discipline and education. 

In a wide acquaintance with boys whom 
the world called bad, I have never seen one 
whose heart could not be touched and his 
higher nature brought out through sympa- 
thetic understanding and confidence. 

I have seen so many boys driven from 
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* Boys are.so hard to ruise!" is a con- 
fession of failure that one often hears. 
They are, unless one begins early— 
and right. Twelve is the danger- 

line; twenty is safety, Be your 

boy's friend then, if ever 


, and no better advice could be given 
| than is in the article below. 
| Mrs. Schoff is well qualified to 
write authoritatively upon any 
boy-question. She has had fifteen 
years’ experience in securing juve- 
nile court and probation laws in 
Pennsylvania; she is the founder 
of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers and the present head 
of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers. And she has had seven children 
of her own—a goodly proportion being 
boys. For the sake of the boys of today 
—the men of tomorrow—read this article. 


home, causing heart-break to their parents 
and ruin to the boys, because their fathers 
and mothers did not understand these 
critical years of adolescence; I .have seen 
so many boys driven into criminal lives 
because of ignorant, mistaken treatment 
of boyish faults, that I know of no greater 
need than to promulgate faith in boyhood’s 
nobility and its possibilities for useful man- 
hood. And with this faith should go the 
knowledge of how to guide the boys through 
the maelstrom in the stream of life into the 
smooth current of manhood. 

Those who have studied child develop- 
ment claim that children do not reason 
according to adult standards before the 
age of fourteen. Therefore, before then, 
it is not just to hold them responsible as one 
would an adult. Aristotle fixed the begin- 
ning of the age of reason at fourteen. Then 
the youth is no longer willing to submit with- 
out question to the commands of parents, 
nor to take unquestioningly any statements. 
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The relationship of parent and child 
should at this time begin to change into 
that of friend and companion. The home- 
nest becomes too restricted, and unless 
the parents are wise enough to understand 
and meet the change in the boy’s life 
they lose their hold on him. Often fric- 
tion and rebellion result because the 
parents still treat the boy as a child, and 
they lose any possibility of helpfulness to 
him. Often, too, their attitude drives him 
from home. Never will the boy stand in 
greater need of wise counsel than now, 
though he is unconscious of it. Wiser and 
older heads should recognize that his con- 
fidence in himself and his desire to argue 
about everything are a part of his normal 
development. No one who wishes to re- 
tain the confidence and friendship of a boy 
can ignore the strong tastes, the likes and 
dislikes, that manifest themselves at this 
time. Ridicule is fatal; 
harshness are almost as bad. However 
trying these years may be for parents, they 
are equally trying forthe boy. His physical 
changes are very marked. Often the 
growth of his arms and legs is so rapid that 
he appears awkward and ungainly because 
he has not learned to adjust himself to the 
sudden change. The voice, too, changes, 
and there may be months when it is beyond 
his control, and he himself hardly under- 
stands what it all means. 

The physical changes which bring to him 
the powers of manhood often bring mental 
changes requiring most careful, loving coun- 
sel by parents if the transition is to be made 
safely. It is the time of all times in life 
when it is the parents’ duty to explain to the 
boy what each individual should know about 
himself. High and pure and noble ideals of 
life should be laid before him, and he should 
be taught to cherish and not to debase the 
man that is in the making. Practical ex- 
planations of physiology and hygiene should 
be given, including the use of the different 
parts of the body, the treatment they should 
receive, and their functions. In such teach- 
ing one should hold up the ways to ensure 
normal healthful conditions, rather than the 
consequences of abuse, in the hope that fear 
will prevent such abuse. 

It is impossible to overestimate the wrong 
parents do their boys by failing to give right 
ideals of life and true teachings concerning 
themselves. Every boy receives, during 


adolescence, impressions that will influence 
It counts eternally whether 


all his future. 
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they are true or false, whether they are 
given by those who from experience of life 
and pure living can impart high ideals, 
or whether they are given by those who have 
perverted and low views of life. Happy 
is the boy, and thrice happy are the parents, 
when they have kept near in spirit to their 
boy, so that it is to them he looks for the 
most sacred and holy lessons of life. 

The normal, healthy boy is not dwelling 
on any one special function of his rapidly 
growing body more than another, and 
parents should endeavor to hold him in this 
balanced attitude by seeing that he has 
all he needs to keep mind and body busy. 
The fact that the boy does not like to go to 
school should not cause great anxiety. 
Schools are usually too confining to interest 
boys at this time. Even if he is fortunate 
enough to attend a school where there is 
manual training, there is usually use for 
no more than the hands. The lower limbs 
have no chance for exercise and use. To 
run, to jump, to climb, to play baseball 
and football, are the natural instincts of 
boyhood which can not be crushed or 
ignored without injury. Farm life, with its 
varied occupations in the open air, is of in- 
calculable value to boys, and in it they 
may learn lessons that are as valuable as 
those given in schools. 

It is safe to say that were schools to be 
established on farms, with baseball or foot- 
ball before and after lessons, with arith- 
metic and geography taught by practical 
work with real things, with lessons in nature, 
walks and climbs and talks by the way, it 
would be easy to keep boys in school. In 
some way the relation of lessons to real life 
should be made clear in order to inspire 
more boys to continue their years of study 
beyond the elementary grades. It is easy 
to learn when once the desire to know is 
created. 

The education of boys should recognize 
their natural tastes for things that are in 
action, that are developed by human 
brains and hands, and that will keep mind 
and body occupied in most wholesome ways. 
Scientific papers should now replace the 
books and magazines designed for children; 
they will be read and studied with avidity. 
What the boy reads will have much to do 
with shaping his life. Stories of men who 
have done great things are always inspiring. 
Travel and adventure always appeal, for 
the desire to see the world, to know other 
places, is strong in nearly every boy’s heart. 
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That is a natural instinct which leads many 
boys from home to “see the world,’ to 
“seek their fortunes.” The instinct is so 
strong in some boys that repeatedly they 
run away from home, while if their parents 
only understood they might gratify the 
desire by arranging long walks or camping 
parties and even longer travels. 

When planned by parents, these 

would be free fromthedan- 4 

gers that come totheruna-  ¥ 

way boy. Don’t blame ¥ 

the boy for this roving 

spirit; he inherited it. 

Our life today is 

artificial in many 

ways, and na- 

ture as- 

serts 


itself very 
strongly before the grow- 


ing boy becomes accustomed to the harness of 
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and requiring sympathetic understanding 
by parents and teachers. 
things to be learned by par- 
to have faith in the 
to believe that 

he wants 

to do 


One of the first 
ents is 
boy, 


what is right, and 

to expect it of him. 
At no time in life does 
one aspire to do noble deeds, 
to give great service, more 
than in the dreaming days 
of youth. The dreams 
give the vision which 
may light the path of 
their future lives, or 
which may be dimmed 
and shattered because in 
the uncouth, awkward boy 
the dreams and the vision 
are buried deep from the 
sight of those with whom 
his life is cast. Don’t 
forget it, though, the 
dreams and the vi- 
sion are in the heart 
of every boy who 
has had halfa 
chance, and only 
need the touch 
of inspiration to 
come out into 
deeds and acts. 
It is then that a 
man or woman 
friend or 
It teacher who 


body and spirit which civilization demands. 
is not a wicked or unnatural instinct which calls 
him to see more of nature and the world. 

The ancient Greeks devoted half of their 
education-time to physical development, for 
they reasoned that moral and mental per- 
fection would be best developed in a 
healthy body. Training in athletics and 
in swimming is especially valuable for 
boys. To be physically strong becomes 
an object worth self-denial, and is far 
more effective than any prohibitions of 
parents can ever be. 

While the physical 
changes from child- 
hood to youth are 
great, the mental and 
spiritual nature is go- 
ing through processes 
of growth equally 
rapid and important, 


can see be- 
neath the sur- 
face may stir 
into action 
-the aspira- 
tions so 
deeply hid- 
den. It is 
then that 

God be- 
comes 

real, 


Any activity that promotes the physical well-being of boys is cnnteneniiiile. If the body is sound 
the mental life is apt to be strong and wholesome. Methods differ, but the end to be attained 
today is the same as it has ever been —mental, moral, physical righteousness 
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At about the age 
Companionship, 
parental authority and the right to obedience. 


when the life of Jesus may be made an ideal 
which will be the inward guide all through 
life; for what is religion but to do justly, to 
love mercy, to walk humbly with God, and 
to hold intact the faith that a loving Father 
is ever ready to help those who strive to 
shape their lives according to His will? 
That faith and that ideal the heart of 
youth is ready to accept if they come in 
sincerity and genuineness, but for cant and 
pretense the clear-seeing eyes of youth have 
no use. To inspire a boy with the desire 
to do right, to place before him the ideal of 
true life, is to strengthen him for the battles 
of life as can be done in no other way. 
Whatever talents one may possess count 
for little without the sheet-anchor which 
enables one to meet every question with the 
test of conscience, right, and justice. 
Many are the boys who leave school 
before reaching high school or soon ‘after 
entering it, but that does not necessarily 
imply that they are dull or stupid. It does 
signify that the school is not interesting 
them as much as other things are. Some 
of the world’s greatest men were counted as 
failures by their teachers. James Russell 
Lowell was suspended from college for 
negligence and inattention. Wagner was 
a failure in school. So were Byron, Schiller, 
Wordsworth, Humboldt, and Huxley, while 
Goldsmith’s teacher said he was the dullest 
boy she ever taught. Isaac Newton was 
frail and delicate physically, and preferred 
tomaketoysratherthantostudy. Parkman 
was another of the delicate boys who did 
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of twelve the boy changes; the attitude of the parents should change also 
counsel, sympathy, tolerance, these should be more depended upon than 


The harvest of the after years is sown now 


not fit into the educational scheme of the 
school. Countless others could be named, 
who, if judged by the verdict of their teach- 
ers, were dull and stupid and failures, but 
who, in the school of life, touched the spark 
of a living interest, and became men who 
gave the world things that were original and 
worth while. 

Individuality must be taken into consid- 
eration and reckoned with. Because a 
boy does not fit the prescribed mold is no 
reason for declaring him stupid. Of the 
countless men and women on earth no two 
are alike in face and form, and neither are 
any two alike in mind and spirit. In 
race tendencies the periods of . childhood 
and youth go through similar phases and 
experiences, but there is the difference 
which makes each human being individual 
and different from any other. To find what 
is a real live interest in a boy, and to give 
him the chance to work it out, is the part 
of education. With some boys the bent 
is so strong it overcomes all obstacles, as 
in Benjamin West, who, born amid the 
plain life of Friends, seeing neither art nor 
painting in the primitive days of Colonial 
life, made his own paint-brushes from a 
cat’s tail and began portrait-painting as 
a boy. The play of Benjamin Franklin 
with kites may have won no recognition 
by his teachers, but by his play he worked 
out the secrets of electricity and changed 
the world. There are great secrets of God 
and nature yet to be revealed to men, and 
they, too, will be given through the living 
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interest of youths who will not walk inthe a good boy. 
beaten track, but who strike out for the 
discovery of something that has come to 


them, and which they will strive to de- 
velop. 

No greater injury can be done to a 
youth than to map out life for him 
and force him to fit a certain plan. 
No outsider, not even a parent, can 
decide the future or the vocation that 
a boy should choose. To develop phys- 
ical perfection, to give true principles of 
life, to lay the foundations of mental 
growth, to keep the spirit of comrade- 
ship, and to encourage individual 
choice as to the life work, is the part 
parents should take. Information 
they may give; full discussion of all 
the pros and cons of different voca- 
tions is valuable; but in the final 
moment the boy should be free to 
choose for himself. 

The social instinct of 
boys is very strongly 
devel- oped in the years 


No greater injury can be done to 
* ayouth than to map out a life for 
. him and force him to fit a cer- 
tain plan. No outsider, not even 
a parent, can decidethe future or (| 

| the vocation that a boy should 
choose, If he finds more inter- 

est in a machine than 

in a book—give him 

the machine 


of adolescence. The 
choice of companions at 
this time is a matter in 
which parents may have 
a guiding hand, provided 
they use it quietly and unos- 

tentatiously, for bad company 

has caused the downfall of many 


e 


the center of 


By making the home 

his social life, by mak- 

ing his friends wel- 

come, by knowing 

those with whom he 

associates, a protec- 

tion can be given 

which means much at 

this time of life. 

Interest in his 

personal appear- 

ance develops in 

the boy now. 

Careless 

habits are 

superseded 

by well- 

brushed 

hair, clean 

hands and 

face, a 

desire to 

have 

well- 

pressed 

clothes. 

Ties and hos- 

iery assume an im- 

portance never before 

accorded to them. Girls, 

for whom he has had but 

little use, now begin to interest him. 

The greatest injury is done by grown- 

ups who speak flippantly and lightly 

of these boy-and-girl fancies and who, 

by their tactless remarks, inject self- 

consciousness into what would other- 
wise be natural friendships. 

Now is the time when mother and 
father may savé much fu- 
ture unhappiness by plac- 
ing before the boy the ideal 

of true marriage, with all it 
involves to make the relation 
happy for both. It should be 
held before him as something 
which gives the greatest happi- 
ness when entered into with 
true affection, an unselfish de- 
sire to be real helpmates, and 
the same standard of morality 
for both. Before the time for 
choice comes, when the youth’s 
thoughts begin naturally to turn 
in that direction, is the time 
when frank, sympathetic talks by 
father and mother will give him a 
picture of marriage in its highest sense. 
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The failure of parents to give any instruc- 
tion in regard to this, and the tendency to 
speak lightly of it, if at all, should give 
place to the definite implanting of pure 
standards of thinking and living and a 
true conception of all that it means to 
found a new home. 

Indeed, it is quite as much the duty of 
parents to prepare children to meet the 
duties involved in these vital relations of life 
as to prepare them for business or a pro- 
fession. The temptations that are placed 
in the way of boys are many. To resist 
them, every boy should be protected by 
high ideals and standards set before him 
by his parents. Distaste and disgust will 
then prevent his yielding to the lures 
that are set in his way. The day is past 
when the world recognizes one code of law 
for boys and another for girls. Hereafter, 
they will stand or fall together. 

Happy homes and happy marriages de- 
pend as much on the disposition of the hus- 
bands as of the wives. Parents should 
therefore cultivate under the home roof 
the qualities which are essential to comfort- 
able relations with other people. Thought- 
fulness of others, courtesy, and regard for 
others’ wishes are the oils which make many 
hard places smooth and lessen opportunity 
for friction. Unhappiness in marriage often 
has its beginning in little thoughtless acts 
and words. The courtesies of life are not 
arbitrary conventions of society, but have 
come with reason in the development of 
civilization based on Christianity. Boys 
may ridicule them as foolish, but when they 
go out into the world they will surely be 
at a disadvantage unless they are drilled 
in the forms and language of well-bred 
people by the every-day use of them in 
their own homes. 

Mothers render a most important service 
to their sons in requiring of them the ob- 
servance of all the habits of refined society. 
The good son makes the good husband, and 
the mother trains the son to be a good hus- 
band by constant requirement of the man- 
ners and deeds which she herself recognizes 
are necessary in making home life happy. 
Self-made men who rise above the conditions 
of their early life deserve all credit, but, 
unless it were better for youth to have the 
teaching and guidance of parents in shaping 
character, the Creator would not have so 
planned the universe. 

The mother who educates her son to 
respect and reverence womanhood, to feel 


Guiding the Boy in His ’Teens 


that he should treat all women with the 
courtesy and respect he would desire for 
his own mother or sisters, has done much 
to ensure his future happiness and true 
nobility of character. 

In the home the foundations for a man’s 
life work in business or a profession are laid. 
Habits of industry, faithfulness, and honor 
underlie success, whatever vocation may be 
chosen. Whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well, which means thoroughness. 
At the present time greater emphasis seems 
to be laid on short hours of work than on 
doing work well. No real success is ever 
made by trying to see how little one can do, 
but by making oneself so proficient that 
one may stand among those who are reliable, 
trustworthy, and interested primarily in 
the work in hand, giving an honest day’s 
work for the day’s pay. It may mean work 
over-hours at times, but the willingness and 
ability to do what is necessary at the time 
it is most needed are vital factors in success. 
Not how little work, but how much work, 
and how well it can be done, should be the 
spirit of one who wishes to climb the ladder 
of business prosperity. 

In addition to this, the habits of courtesy 
and consideration for others, so essential 
for a happy home, are also important in 
business. The sunny, cheerful disposition, 
the courteous, cordial manner, win friends 
in all walks of life. Personality has much 
to do with success in life, and personality 
is the result of the habits and character 
formed in the home. Parents with experi- 
ence and a broader vision of life back of 
them can give invaluable assistance to 
youth in cultivating the qualities on which 
so much will depend when entering into 
active business in the world. Success is 
not an accident, but the result of certain 
qualities which some possess in a greater 
degree than others. 

As I have said before, God gave parents 
the duty of preparing their children for 
life, and that includes citizenship. At 
twenty-one years of age the state recog- 
nizes that the boy has come to manhood’s 
estate, and gives him a voice in the policies 
of the country. The qualities which have 
been mentioned as valuable in the home and 
in the business world are also a foundation 
for the making of a good citizen. 

There are other lessons for boys to learn 
before passing from youth into the responsi- 
bilities of manhood, and these the home 
should give. Intelligent citizenship, ani- 
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mated by the principle of regard for the 
general good, rather than personal advance- 
ment, political or financial, is what is 
needed in the United States. It is possible 
in the home to give that trend to the ideals 
of youth which, in manhood, will develop in 
the life. There are many ways of doing 
this. Current events bring into the public 
eye men whose lives spell service to their 
fellow men; there are others whose deeds 
and principles evidence the purpose to grasp 
every opportunity to lift themselves, re- 
gardless of the sacrifice of others and of the 
common good. The object-lessons are be- 
fore us all the time. The application can 
be made in the discussion of live issues, bring- 
ing out in strong light what is high and fine, 
in contrast to the lower typesof citizens. The 
history of other nations, their rise and fall, 
and the reasons for the same, broadens the 
viewpoint and gives the benefit of others’ 
experience, enabling one to avoid the pit- 
falls into which they have fallen. Fathers 
and mothers who take no interest in public 
affairs, who are indifferent to the great 
questions before the nation, can not do 
what they should in preparing their boys 


A Modern Nursery Rhyme q\\" 


By Carolyn Wells oe 


DRAWING BY MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 


Baby, by, 
Here's a fly! 
Let us kill him, you and I, 
Ere he crawls 
Up the walls, 
And dire ill befalls. 
I believe on those six legs 
Are a billion typhoid eggs! 
There he goes 
On his toes, 

Tickling Baby's nose! 
Now we must run right away 
For the antiseptic spray, 

To sterilize 
Where the fly's 

Little microbes stray! 
Only think, ‘neath his two wings 
Lurk all sorts of hard-named things! 

Every fly 
Fresh supply 

Of these horrors brings! 
So we have to analyze, 
Neutralize and immunize, 

Vaporize, 
Sterilize, 


Just to fight the flies! 


{ 
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to become the highest type of citizens. It 
is the indifference of those who care noth- 
ing for the political questions which decide 
so many of the conditions under which we 
live that is a real menace to the country. 

Where judgment is so greatly needed in 
making choices, one might believe it would 
be safer were some other qualification re- 
quired to make a citizen than to have 
reached the age of twenty-one years. Uni- 
versities and even high schools require 
entrance examinations, but to enter the 
great school of life and citizenship the 
test rests on the attainment of a certain 
age.. The United States has moved a step 
forward in the principles of government, 
and has become the hope of the downtrod- 
den and oppressed throughout the world. 
Whether it retains its supremacy will be 
decided by its citizens. 

In the years of youth, when the heart is 
open to high aims and noble purposes, the 
inspiration should be given to every boy to 
become an all-around man, animated by 
the love of God and of his fellow men, desir- 
ing to fill well his place in every department 
of life. 
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Once. when the Kewps were 
forty-winking, dears, 
And Ducky Daddles, too, was 
blinking, dears, 
Where doll-beds in a stately toy- 


store, there, 


Attracted them to make a joy- 


store, there : 


The Kewpidoodle watched them 


warily, 


Then rose and trotted off don't 


care-ily. 


You see, he felt both odd and 
only-ish, 


As well as just a trifle lonely- 


ish 


h 


Verses and 
Pictures b 


RoseONei 





of 1 the Kewpidoodle --- 


For other dogs to race and wrestle 
with, 
To roll upon the grass and nestle 
with. 
The poor thing craved canine society, 
Such quadrupedic inebriety 
As some old shoe shared disputatiously 
With lively dogs inclined pugnaciously, 
Who'd pull and haul at it unlawfully 
And show their teeth, while growling 
awtully! 


His life, he thought, was too meticulous, 
Too namby-pamby and ridiculous, 
Too pampered, petted, snug, and 
poodle-ish, 
For one so brave and Kewpi- 
doodle-ish— 
In fact, he hated to be toodle-ish! 
Of St. Bernards he 


ambitiously : 


dreamed 
He'd go and be one, surreptitiously! 


But on the road he met 
His Yellowship. 

A battered dog inclined 
to fellowship, 


With whom he tarried round a bit, you 
see, 
So if somebody had a fit, you see, 
He'd be there on the spot to save ‘em 
quick ; 
(The Yellow Dog's advice was “Lave 
“em quick!" 
Himself, he said, had found that friend- 


liness 


Could culminate in tin-can endliness!) 


The Kewpie dog now saw 
a basket, dears. 

And though the Lady 

did not ask it, dears, 








He started 
off with it 
most helpfully, 

And ‘stead of thanks, 
she chased him 
yelpfully! 

This so upset his equanimity, 
It so disturbed his soul's 
sublimity, 
That over him there crept a droop- 
ishness 
That made him long for Home—and 


Kewpishness ! 


A bulldog's fearsome at his happiest, 
Words can't describe him at his scrap- 
piest, 
With battling eye, triumphant braggi- 


ness, 
And utter lack of pleasant wagginess. 


The poor, scared Kewpidoodle smiled 


at him, ; 
Which made that bulldog simply wild 
at him. 
“Am I the sport of you riffraff?” he 
roared ; 
“Am I that sight that makes dogs 
laugh?” he roared. 





Well, dears, a cloud of Kewpies smoth- 
ered him 
With answers soft. They soothed 
and mothered him. 
“Sir Dog,” they crooned, “don't be so 
iresome, 
For wrath's unhealthful, hot, and 


> 
tiresome ! 


The Kewpidoodle, gay but 
sheepish, too, 
Hilarious, but feeling 
cheapish, too, 
Heard Ducky Daddles 
loudly snickering, 
And saw the Kewpish 
dimples flickering. 
They weren't cross, they 
werent cool to him— 
They sim Pp ly 
mentioned 
“April Fool” 


to him! 


A bulldogs fearsome at his 
happiest. 
Words can't describe him 
at his scrappiest 





“I'm 60 


VO. 
replied Peggy-Mary, 
“ Pegey-Mary's Mother-in-Law” 


* Della,” 








I'm going to spend the rest of the evening getting clean again ~ 
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“Lordy, yo’ done got yo'self all dirty, ain't yo?" said the colored cook. 
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THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF INTENSELY HUMAN AND 
HUMOROUS LOVE STORIES—WHEREIN PEGGY-MARY MEETS 






By Kay Cleaver Strahan 








= Author of ‘‘The Funniest Thing in the World,” e.c. 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
ma é 
as a ‘ Y OMEN ,’ said Peggy-Mary to down cranky letter. What would you cali 
her uncle, Judge Van Slycke, it, Dubbey?” 
“T either love or hate.” “Dubbey” was the very first word | 
Usually the Judge agreed Peggy-Mary’s baby lips had puckered 
with Peggy-Mary. He had always found themselves about, and, consequently, it 
agreeing with Peggy-Mary such a delight- was the very first word in our language 
ful thing to do! But today, as he looked tothe Judge. It meant uncle, of course. 
at her perching on the veranda railing, he “‘Now it seemed to me to be quite pleas- 
‘ee fancied he saw a storm-cloud or so in her ant, quite—er—correct,” said he. Any 


sky-blue eyes. In her lap lay a letter; 
a big, white envelope covered with big, 
black writing. It seemed wiser, just then, 
to disagree. 

“There is Anna,” he suggested. ‘I’m 
sure you don’t love her, and I’m sure you 
can’t hate her, dear.”” Anna was the woman 
who did their washing. 

But Peggy-Mary did love Anna. Surely 
and of course she loved her! Anna got the 
clothes so snowy white, and Anna had 
many troubles—two perfectly adequate 
reasons for loving Anna. 

The Judge sighed, mentally, not audibly. 
Peggy-Mary was evidently in one of her 
determined moods. If he had loved her 
one whit less he would have thought her 
stubborn instead of determined. But the 
Judge always loved Peggy-Mary more; 
never yet had he loved her less. 

One by one, and very patiently, he re- 
viewed Peggy-Mary’s feminine acquaint- 
ances whom she didn’t love and couldn’t 
hate. And when, at the end of half an 
hour, he permitted himself a satisfied smile, 
Peggy-Mary brought her eyes home from 
the green hills, humped up and snoozing 
so comfortably just over there, and said, 
“T suppose you are right, because you 
most always are, but anyway I think that 
I either love or hate all women.” 

Perhaps the Judge found Peggy-Mary’s 
argument unanswerable. At any rate, he 
did not answer. He contented himself 
by looking at her hair, and wondering 
however so much sunshine had managed to 
snarl itself in those curls. 

Peggy-Mary picked up the letter. ‘Now 
this,” said she, “is what I call a right- 






AND VANQUISHES HER PROSPECTIVE MOTHER-IN-LAW | 
| 
} 
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woman, thought he, who could write such 
a letter to Peggy-Mary must have some- 
thing radically wrong with her, something 
radically lacking. 

Just then Timothy Douglas came. He 
was big and bronze-colored and boyish. 
He had nice wide-open brown eyes, and 
nice straight, brown hair. 

“Timmy,” said Peggy-Mary, ‘I’ve had 
a letter from your mother which tries to 
say welcome, but which says it with the 
same fervor that the words on a mat do; 
and it makes me feel exactly that way— 
like wiping my feet on it—you under- 
stand?” 

Timothy did not understand. He had 
lived next door—or to be accurate, through 
the apple-orchard and across the hedge— 
from Peggy-Mary, since he was seven and 
Peggy-Mary was four. He had begun life, 
as it were, by proposing to Peggy-Mary, 
and he had kept on proposing until, two 
months before, he had begun life over 
again when Peggy-Mary had accepted him. 
But he never had felt that he understood 
Peggy-Mary, though he hoped some day 
to get acquainted. 

Just then he could not think of one suit- 
able thing to say, so he said nothing and 
looked at the Judge appealingly. That 
gentleman smiled, but the smile was 
scarcely sympathetic: he was feeling a bit 
out of sorts with the Douglas family. Tim- 
othy sent his appealing glance Peggy- 
Maryward. She smiled not at all. She 
eyed him accusingly. 

“Oh, but—” he stammered, “I’m sure 
you are mistaken, sweetheart. I got a letter 
from mother today, and she is delighted. 
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She and father are coming all the way from 
Naples, you know, to meet you.” 

“Tf I had a little boy,” said Peggy-Mary, 
apparently irrelevantly, “and a lovely 
home in Oregon, I think I shouldn’t go off 
to old Europe and live there forever.” 

“She had to choose between being with 
father and being with me,” explained Tim- 
othy almost hotly, ‘‘and she chose father, 
of course. After I left school it was up to 
me to choose between living here near you, 
or living there with them. Of course I 
chose here. Mother cried, and begged me 
to stay, the last time I was over; but I 
couldn’t; you know why.” 

“She says,” said Peggy-Mary, pulling 
the heavy, white note-paper from its big 
envelope: ‘‘‘But of course, my dear, I have 
not seen you since you and Timothy used 
to quarrel so horribly in the apple-trees, 
and try to push each other down. That 
seems to be my only memory—’” Peggy- 
Mary looked up, and her dimples winked 
out. “I hope she is telling true,” she said. 

You see, Peggy-Mary had been known 
on Riverside Drive, where she lived, as an ex- 
tremely naughty little girl. True, Riverside 
Drive had not utterly blamed her, because 
she had no mother and no father, and no 
one at all to make her mind. The Judge? 
No, not the Judge. He had ever found it 
so infinitely more pleasurable to mind 
Peggy-Mary. 

“What else does she say?” inquired 
Timothy. 

“About all else she says, after that, is 
‘Cordially yours, S. Douglas.’ Now I’m 
not meaning to be hateful, honest truly, 
but doesn’t, ‘Cordially yours, S. Douglas,’ 
seem an—odd way to sign one’s name?” 

Timothy chuckled. ‘‘Mother’s name is 
Susan,” he explained, “and she says she 
despises it worse than anything in the 
world except cotton stockings and belt-pins.” 

Peggy-Mary laughed suddenly, as if some 
one had tickled her. ‘‘Goody! I’m quite 
sure I’m going to love your mother, Timmy. 
Is she lots like you?” 

“Not a bit,” said Timothy encouragingly; 
‘she’s more like you.” 

“Like Peggy-Mary!”’ exclaimed the Judge 
incredulously. 

“Like me?” 
wistfully. 

Timothy glimpsed intuitively, not under- 
standingly, that he had said something a 
bit wrong. “Of course her hair is snow- 


questioned Peggy-Mary 


white,” he amended. 


Peggy-Mary’s Mother-in-Law 








Peggy-Mary jumped down from the 
railing and shook out her blue-crépe skirt 
decisively. ‘‘Well, anyhow, she hates cot- 
ton stockings and belt-pins, and I’m going 
in and write a lovely letter to her.” 

“Not just yet,” begged Timothy. 

Just yet,” answered Peggy-Mary firmly, 
“and it is going to be such a very, very 
lovely letter that she’ll have to write me 
a very, very lovely letter, and we’ll begin 
with lovings right away. Good-by, dear, 
until evening. You had best go home and 
draw some more plans for our house,” 
(Timothy was trying to be an architect), 
“and remember that it won’t do at all to 
have any stairs coming up into a bathroom.” 

Peggy-Mary used up three hours and 
four sheets of note-paper writing that 
letter, and when it was finished she tucked 
a kiss under the stamp—just for fun, though 
nobody knew—and told herself she was 
silly-sentimental, but just the same she’d 
be totally wretched if Timmy’s mother 
couldn’t love her and if she couldn’t love 
Timmy’s mother. 

Then she counted the days it would take 
for a letter to go to Naples, and the days it 
would take for a letter to come from Naples, 
and allowed two days extra; and then she 
began to sit on the veranda and wait for 
the postman. 

No answering letter came. The Judge 
was positive that Peggy-Mary had misdi- 
rected her letter. Peggy-Mary was positive 
that she hadn’t. Timothy was positive 
that his mother and father had left Naples 
by that time, and were on their way to 


Oregon. Peggy-Mary was positive that 
they had not, and were not. But Timothy 
was right. 


The next big white letter was postmarked 
New York. It was not an answer to Peggy- 
Mary’s letter, because S. Douglas had not 
received Peggy-Mary’s letter. And it was 
not a very, very loving letter. 

Peggy-Mary read it once to herself, 
folded it carefully, and tucked it away 
in her sandalwood box. A week later she 
untucked it and unfolded it and read it 
aloud, haltingly, to Dubbey, and said she 
knew exactly how the hole felt when the 
screw was being twisted into it, and that 
three “my dears” in one letter were more 
than anybody could be expected to endure, 
and that she was going to the city to shop, 
and to tell Timothy she hadn’t an idea when 
she’d be home, but she thought he need 
not waste any more time drawing plans 
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It was fortunate that bravery was one of Peggy-Mary's chief charms, for it takes a brave little lady to stick 
out her tongue and wrinkle up her nose at an utterly ruined pink rosebud hat, lying limply in the dust 


for a house because, if they ever needed 
a house, she’d engage an architect! 

_It was July, and the sort of day in the 
city when one’s feet sink down into the soft 
asphalt pavements, and when all the 
women are either much too white or much 
too red. Peggy-Mary was much too white, 
and she knew it. She decided to buy a hat. 


She had always thought nothing was quite 
so soothing as a new hat. She tried on 
three, apologized abjectly to the girl who 
was waiting on her, said she wasn’t fit to 
be buying anything on such a warm day, 
left the shop, tripped on her skirt, tore 
it getting into the automobile, and drove 
furiously homeward. 
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Timothy and the Judge came out to meet 
her. Peggy-Mary honk-honked the horn; 
drove straight ahead; down the driveway; 
past the garage; between the trees; through 
the back gateway; up the road toward the 
green hills. 

“Well, bless my soul!” said the Judge. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” said Timothy. 

But by that time Peggy-Mary was out of 
hearing. “I couldn’t help it,” she told 
her steering-wheel; “they looked so cool 
and placid and pleased.” 

Her next remark was, “My dear!”’ 
She said it viciously to her speedometer, 
which replied that she was going fifty miles 
an hour. 

Peggy-Mary said she didn’t care. She 
rather thought she’d like to be arrested— 
and she whirred on up the brown road, 
becomingly piped in tree-green, with here 
and there a knot of scarlet or a touch of 
gold to set it off. She had never been up 
that particular road before; it had a pungent, 
spunky smell, and she was just deciding 
that she liked it, that she thought they 
might be friends on any day but that day, 
when it played a mean trick on her. It 
stopped being a nice, brown road and turned 
into a gray, soft, dust-deep road. Peggy- 
Mary tried to reason that it wasn’t really 
the road’s fault; that it couldn’t help it, 
because it ran into a county which didn’t 
oil the roads; and tried not to be too mad 
at it—though she did think it might have 
widened out a bit right there and given a 
person a chance to turn their machine 
around. But it didn’t. And one side of 
it went straight up a hill, and the other side 
of it went straight down a hill, so Peggy- 
Mary had to ride on in a choking cloud of 
dust until she could find a turn-around 
place. The trees, as if they too were mad 
at the road, backed away after a mile or so, 
and stopped throwing any cool shade. 
Peggy-Mary got hotter and hotter and hot- 
ter,,and dustier and dustier and dustier, 
and precisely all of that much crosser. 

Finally she came to a place which was 
wider than the other places by about three 
feet. So she chug-chugged forward, and 
chug-chugged backward, and then forward 
again, and then backward again, for half 
an hour. Ask just any automobile owner 
in the world if anything is so utterly, 
heatingly maddening as to spend half an 
hour turning around. 

Ask just any woman in the world if any- 
thing is so tantalizingly, weepingly trying 
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as to have a hateful hot wind which has 
been bothering one all the time anyway 
suddenly seize one’s hat, and yank it off 
with a cruel jerk at the pin, and carry it 
flop! down into the dirt. When that hap- 
pened it was fortunate that bravery was 
one of Peggy-Mary’s chief charms. It takes 
a very brave little lady indeed to stick out 
her tongue and wrinkle up her nose at an 
utterly ruined white-leghorn and _ pink- 
rosebud hat, lying limply in the dust, and 
ride straight on. 

An hour later when she drove the car 
into the home garage she could taste the 
dust in her mouth, and hear it in her ears, 
and smell it in her nose. Her sun-gold 
hair was wind-tousled, and the dimple in 
her left cheek was decorated with a smudge. 

She went in the back door. She seemed 
to feel exactly like back doors. Della, 
the nice black cook, was baking nice brown 
cookies. 

““May I have one, please, Della?’’ asked 
Peggy-Mary, in exactly the voice she had 
used to beg for cookies ever since she had 
had a voice. 

“Help yo’self, Honey,” replied Della, 
and then, because Della, like Dubbey, could 
never realize that Peggy-Mary would not 
be “five next birf’day,”—‘But Lordy, 
dearie, yo’ got yo’self all dirty, ain’t yo’? 
Yo’d better go clean up, right away.” 

“Della,” replied Peggy-Mary, “I’m so 
dirty that if a thunder-shower had come up 
I'd never have got home at all; I’d have 
turned into a mud-pie and oozed away. I’m 
going right up now and spend the rest of 
the evening getting clean.” 

But she didn’t. As she stepped into the 
big front hall and started up the stairs 
Timothy’s cheerful calling whistle came in 
from the front veranda. She hesitated. 
She looked a fright, of course, but she had 
acted so badly earlier in the afternoon! It 
would be too mean not to see Timmy for 
a moment, and give him a smile and a bite 
of her cooky. Kindness was one of Peggy- 
Mary’s chief charms. 

She opened the French window and 
stepped out on the veranda. There sat 
Timothy. There sat the Judge. There, 
looking as provokingly cool as a rain-cloud 
in a blazing, blue July sky, sat a dainty, 
dignified, pearl-gray-and-violet lady. 

Said Timothy, “‘ Why, darling, how funny 
you look!” Said Timothy, “Mother, this 
is Peggy-Mary,” as proudly as if he had 
modeled and made Peggy-Mary by hand. 




















Said the Judge, nothing at all. Never in 
his entire lifetime had he seen Peggy-Mary 
look a bit like that. 

Said Timothy’s mother, “I am delighted 
—my dear—” 

Said Peggy-Mary, “Thank you.” It 
was the last thing she had said to Della, and 
it seemed to be left over in her mind. She 
shifted the cooky from her right hand to her 
left hand; put her dirty little paw into 
Timothy’s mother’s soft, pink palm; al- 
most snatched it away; looked about her 
wildly for some place to put that half- 
eaten cooky; took another bite of it, entirely 
by mistake;. and dropped into a chair. 

Timothy’s mother looked at her. No 
wonder; she was the girl her only son was 
going to marry. She began to look at the 
dusty white-kid pumps; then she looked 
at the gaping tear in her skirt; then she 
went on up, stopping for a moment at the 
cooky in her lap, past the wilted frilling 
lace ruffle of her waist peeking out from 
her soiled, white coat; stopped for a mo- 
ment more at the smudge on her cheek— 
it was simply smudge then because Peggy- 
Mary was not smiling—and allowed her 
eyes to rest on the tousled hair, which had 
two amber hairpins dangling foolishly 
down in the back. 

No one said anything. There seemed, 
someway, not to be anything to say. 

Peggy-Mary stood up, desperate. “If 
you'll please excuse me for a few moments,” 
she began, “I, I’m so frowsy. You see, 
I just came in from a drive. I, I got intoa 
dusty road—I—”’ she stammered helplessly. 

“Oh, not at all, my dear,” said Timothy’s 
mother; “please don’t bother to change. 
I have only a few moments more to stay, 
I have been waiting so long. I understand 
perfectly about these horrid roads in the 
summer time. One simply can not keep 
tidy!” Any girl who doesn’t know better 
than to go motoring bareheaded, and in 
a white-taffeta suit! What sort of a wife 
will she make! thought Timothy’s mother. 

Peggy-Mary sat down, miserable. She 
had heard Timothy’s mother’s thoughts, 
of course, and not what she had said. But, 
after all, nothing on earth was quite so 
ordinarily odious as a long-winded story- 
of-my-life explanation. She positively could 
not say, “But I started out to go shopping, 
you see, and changed my mind, but didn’t 
change my dress because I was so—” and 
all the rest of it. 

The Judge, who had been striving fran- 
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tically to say something, and striving more 
frantically to say that something not about 
the weather or the European war, succumbed 
to the pitiful pleading look in Peggy-Mary’s 
eyes, and to the latter subject. He re- 
marked how fortunate it was that Mrs. 
Douglas had come home before the war 
started. 

Mrs. Douglas said, “Indeed, wasn’t it?”’ 
And then went on to spoil a perfectly 
pleasant rejoinder by remarking that that 
was what every one said. And then went 
on to fill up a perfectly wretched conversa- 
tional gap by asking Peggy-Mary her opin- 
ion concerning the war. 

But Peggy-Mary did not have any partic- 
ular opinion. You see, for the very first 
time in her wholly frank life Peggy-Mary 
was trying to play a part. Something 
had put the old words, “ Pretty is that pretty 
does,” into her mind. She knew she 
couldn’t look pretty, so she decided to do 
pretty, to be what she thought Timothy’s 
mother would want her to be. 

Of course it was a total failure. When, 
at the end of an eternity which the stupid 
clock called an hour, Timothy’s mother 
smiled a conventional smile and murmured 
a few polite platitudes and departed, ac- 
companied by Timothy, the Judge gazed 
fearfully, amazedly, at the pride and sole 
delight of his life, and inquired, “Does 
your head ache, Sweet?” 

“No, dear,’ answered Peggy-Mary 
tiredly, “but my mind does. And my heart 
has indigestion, I think, and I believe that 
even my soul has a cramp. I think maybe 
I’d feel better if I cried about it. What 
do you think, Dubbey?” 

Dubbey thought not. He thought she’d 
feel better if she ate about it. A nice cool 
dinner, served out on the north veranda, 
for a treat. Only, Peggy-Mary wasn’t 
hungry. Something, that cooky. perhaps, 
had spoiled her appetite. By the way, what 
had become of that wretched cooky? 

“Er, now, er, in your lap; dear,” faltered 
Dubbey. 

Peggy-Mary looked down. Her lap was 
quite covered with nothing but crumbs. 
“Mercy!” she gasped, “I didn’t even keep 
my hands still, did I? How nervous I 
must have made her.” And then she 
laughed a little hurt laugh which sounded 
exactly as if it had stubbed its toe, and said 
that since she was so delightfully messy, 
what with dirt and dust and cooky-crumbs, 
and one thing and another, she thought 
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Peggy-Mary climbed down from her tree and stood before Timothy's father and mother, sitting lover-fashion 
saying about me. I couldn't help hearing because you were 
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in the awkward hammock. “I beg your pardon for intruding,” she said, “but I heard what you have been 
speaking so loudly. I have come to protest—to show off ~ 
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she would go right up and take a bath. 
And, after that, she thought she’d take a 
nap. And for Dubbey not to worry, please, 
and go right on with his dinner, please, and 
maybe, after she had slept a bit, she would 
come down and have a salad. 

Two hours later, when the Judge sent 
Agnes up to Peggy-Mary’s room, bearing 
a tray laden with all the things Peggy-Mary 
liked best to eat, Agnes came down and 
said that Miss Albright was not in her 
room. 

That was true. At that instant Miss 
Albright was curled up in her favorite built- 
in nest in her favorite apple-tree, clean and 
rosy from her bath, asleep and dreaming 
that Della was insisting upon putting Mrs. 
Douglas in a pan, and baking her with the 
cookies. A few minutes later she awoke 
with guilty Freudonian memories concern- 
ing desires and dreams. 

And then, floating right up through the 
perfumed twilight came the voice, a splen- 
didly modulated, though keenly penetrat- 
ing voice: 

““My dear, she is simply impossible! 
Of course she is pretty, perfectly pretty; 
in fact, quite the prettiest girl I have ever 
seen; but she is so poorly groomed, so, 
well, really slouchy, that one scarcely 
realizes her beauty. And her clothes! 
Arnold, can you fancy the sort of girl who 
could wear a white-taffeta suit motoring, and 
white-kid shoes, and not so much as a veil 
to keep her hair tidy? When I think of the 
way Caroline used to look when she came 
in from an all-day drive—so positively spick 
and span! Oh, why couldn’t Timothy have 
cared for Caroline? She was quite mad 
about him—” 

“Caroline, in spite of her neatness, was 
a remarkably plain girl, Sue,” interrupted 
a pleasant masculine voice, a voice so much 
like Timothy’s that Peggy-Mary knew it 
belonged to Timothy’s father. 

“Plain? Yes, I suppose she was. But, 
my dear, she knew something. She wasa 
modern well-informed girl. This little Al- 
bright person is simply a—a—little dunder- 
head. She doesn’t know anything! She 
doesn’t think allowing women to vote 
would make much difference! She seemed 
to have socialism mixed up with religion. 
I waited to hear her say she thought social- 
ism would ‘break up the home,’ or that she 
did not ‘believe in dividing up,’ though she 
didn’t—”’ 

“Hear! Hear!” laughed the pleasant 


voice. ‘Since when did you become an 
exponent of socialism?” 

“T’m not exactly an exponent, of course, 
but I know about it, as every well-informed 
person should.” 

“What do you know about it?” laughed 
the voice again. 

“Oh, about Owen and Saint-Simon,”’ the 
well-modulated voice trailed off for a mo- 
ment a bit vaguely, and then began again, 
positively: “I thought I had understood 
Timothy to say that they had read Bergson 
together, but I must have been mistaken, 
because I veered around that subject a 
bit, and I am positive she had never heard of 
Bergson. She sat and stared at me so 
stupidly with those wonderful blue eyes of 
hers, and crumbled that ridiculous seed- 
cake, and finally said something quite ab- 
surd, I’m sure, about Browning. I didn’t 
exactly understand what she said, but of 
course Browning could have nothing what- 
ever to do with Bergson, and besides I am 
positive that child never read one word of 
Browning, unless, perhaps, she studied 
‘Evelyn Hope’ at some Thursday-night 
culture club. Why, what was that? I 
thought I heard a sound?” 

She had heard a sound. Take a moan 
and a groan and a thought of a cuss-word 
and a nervous desire to giggle and a racking 
desire to weep, and mix them up and sift 
them down through apple-leaves into a 
murky twilight, and you will have exactly 
the sound she heard. 

Mrs. Douglas waited a moment, listening, 
and then picked up her description again: 
“She didn’t even offer us tea. There was 
a most attractive tea-service there, too, 
with a samovar which looked hundreds of 
years old, and which I’d give my ears to 
possess. We must try to get one, if we are 
ever in Russia again. But as I was saying, 
what in the world can Timothy see in her 
to love, aside from her looks, of course? 
Arnold, really, she did not seem to have an 
interest on earth aside from Timothy’s 
hosiery, and—” 

You have heard about last straws, of 
course? Down climbed Peggy-Mary from 
her perch. Up went Peggy-Mary’s chin. 
Back, straight back, went Peggy-Mary’s 
shoulders. Down the path she trailed, and 
through the gate in the hedge, and stood 
before Timothy’s mother and Timothy’s 
father, who were sitting in an awkward 
lover-like fashion in an uncomfortable 
hammock. 














“T beg your pardon for intruding,” began 
Peggy-Mary in a perfectly poised manner, 
“but I have heard what you have been 
saying about me. . I couldn’t help hearing 
because you were speaking so loudly. I 
have come to protest. I have come to— 
show off. So, to begin with I'll say that 
my veneer of civilization and my intellect 
told me to stay where I was until after you 
had left, and then creep away and break 
everything, my heart, and Timothy’s heart, 
and ourengagement. But my old inherited 
instincts, which, according to Bergson, are 
the wisest and best guides, forced me to 
come right here to you, and say what I 
think. 

“T can’t tell you a great deal about 
Robert Owen nor about Saint-Simon be- 
cause they were merely Utopian socialists 
and had nothing whatever to do with mod- 
ern scientific socialism. But I should like 
very much, right now, to discuss economic 
determinism and the materialistic concep- 
tion of history, and the Karl Marx theory 
of value, as compared with Jevon’s, which 
Shaw exploits. I do insist that real 
socialism, aside from being a philosophy, 
is a religion to a real socialist—though I am 
not a socialist. I am a philosophic anarch- 
ist; please don’t confuse that with the other 
sorts of anarchism. That, of course, is one 
reason why I am not keenly enthusiastic 
over suffrage. Another reason is that I 
have gone beyond that, long ago, and am a 
feminist. When you spoke of Bergson 
today I mentioned Browning’s ‘Paracelsus.’ 
If you will remember, beginning with, ‘I 
stood at first where all aspire at last to 
stand: the secret of the world was mine—’ 
in the last act of ‘Paracelsus,’ and from 
there right on to the end of the play, 
he makes a very interesting comparative 
study of—” 

“Bully for you, little girl! Bully for 
you!” broke in Timothy’s father. 

' Peggy-Mary had not expected that. 
Her chin quivereda bit. ‘As for Timothy’s 
hosiery,” she began—but what was hap- 
pening to that perfect poise, her voice was 
wavering—‘TI hate it! His taste is posi- 
tively abnormal. And I don’t believe you 
meant it when you said you darned them, 
and I know I storied outright when I said 
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I would, ’cause I positively won’t—not 
ever! And—” 

“Bully for you, little girl!” reiterated 
Timothy’s father. 

“And I’m not a—slouch, honest and truly. 
I went shopping today, and I—I had an- 
other sudden impulse to go right up into 
the woods without stopping to change my 
dress, and I did. And it was very, very 
warm, and I got into a dust-road by mis- 
take, and I lost my best hat—” 

Oh, yes indeed, Peggy-Mary in spite of 
her Marx and her Browning and Bergson 
would be about “five next birf’ day.” For 
her red lower lip began slowly to poke out 
and curl under. And two hopelessly poise- 
destroying tears spilled out of her big, blue 
eyes, and two more clung, tremblingly 
frightened of the fall, on her long lashes. 
Perhaps there is something more madden- 
ingly lovable and appealing than Peggy- 
Mary in tears; but any one who ever saw 
Peggy-Mary that way would stoutly deny it. 

“Tt, it wasn’t quite fair—” she went on 
piteously. “I wanted so much to love you, 
and have you—love me. If you could, 
if you would come again, just any time—? 
You see it wasn’t—quite fair—”’ 

Timothy’s mother, who had been sitting 
as still as if she had been frozen stiff, 
jumped suddenly from the hammock, al- 
lowing her husband to slide and bump down 
in a most undignified way, and rushed 
across the grass to where Peggy-Mary stood, 
and gathered her right up into her mother- 
ing arms. 

“Oh, you sweet, funny, little whimsical 
thing!” she said. “Do you suppose you 
can ever forgive me?” 

“T’ll give you that samovar,’’” sobbed 
Peggy-Mary, “I’d dearly love to give it 
to you.” 

Said Timothy’s father at the end of half 
an hour, half an hour which had not been 
used up in discussing economics: “What 
I don’t understand is, how on earth Tim- 
othy ever managed to get a girl like you. 
Dog-gone it, but he’s not half good enough 
for you.” 

Said Timothy’s mother, “Indeed he 
isn’t!”” Which, as all mothers know, was 
the most completely surrendering thing 
any mother could say. 


The next story in this series, Peggy-Mary’s Mustard-Plaster, will appear in the 
May issue. But of course, as Peggy-Mary would say, it wasn’t a really truly mustard- 
plaster. She thought she was angry at Timmy and that a little flirtation would be a bread- 


and-milk poultice to her hurt heart. 





What she got was more like a mustard-plaster. 
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A Reply by 


Of the scores of letters and articles written in response to the questions asked by “‘A Well-Known 

Woman” in our February number the following has been selected as the best. Other writers 
answered certain questions better, perhaps, but none summed up the whole situation quite so well. 
But the most vital question of all, “‘ How can women today meet the right men ? ” remains unanswered 


Dear Eprtor: In your February number a 
woman sent out into space a wireless message, a cry 
and a question, which were bound to be caught up 
by all the wireless instruments attuned to receive 
it, by all the hearts of women who know. And 
there will be hundreds of answers, many of them 
never written, only thought. If mine is not of suf- 
ficient distinction to be printed I still wish it to be 
sent on to that woman who cried to us all. Her 
unknown face, with its dumbly unsatisfied eyes, 
haunts me and demands an answer. I want to 
answer with the sincerest words at my command. 


* HY are there so many per- 
fectly good unmarried wom- 
en?” you ask. Let us try to 
get down to rock bottom to 

find the reasons. First, on the score of mere 

numerical equivalents, we find that in 
almost every community women outnum- 
ber men. If one may hazard an unscientific 
guess, it is a clumsy provision of nature to 
provide a plentiful supply of mothers. But 
it means that in this game of “pussy wants 

a corner,” some one is left without a corner. 

Yet this population-reason could be dis- 
missed with a shilling were the restriction 
on the number of men merely a natural one. 
Unhappily there is a great artificial cause 
for the decrease in the numbers of men. 
There is war—war the murderer of youth 
and strength, war that robs girls of wifehood 
and motherhood, that leaves us as mates 
only the old, the immature, the feeble, the 
diseased, and the crippled. 

Yes, war murders not alone the myriads 
who fight, but those other myriads who 
can not fight, who can not plead for life, 
who only look out in imploring anguish from 
the aging, tear-burned eyes of these women 
who drift on the cold winds of life like 
sodden autumn leaves whirled into a dark 
pool to oblivion. A great forest is being 
ruthlessly laid low in Europe now. How 
many, many years it will be before the up- 
springing new shoots will grow into such 
trees! Each bullet or bayonet that strikes 
down a man’s life kills some woman’s hap- 
piness and robs her of the hope of those 
little ones she might have had. 

Now while I write, my own baby is pat- 
ting my arm. I can lean my face down to 
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touch the delicious softness of his cheek, and 
feel the kiss of his little mouth which is like 
a sweet, wet rose. And I hug him to me 
jealously. What would my life have been 
if I could not have had him? 

Still, I have not answered your question, 
have I? You said two very significant 
things: “There are few old maids in the 
sublimely organized Latin countries,” and, 
“When I was a girl no eligible man was ever 
introduced into my home that I might find 
a congenial life companion.” 

I am going to aim my accusing finger 
now straight at the American father and 
mother. Where a girl’s need of love is con- 
cerned, the fathers and mothers of my ac- 
quaintance do not deserve to be entrusted 
with a daughter. They act like hens bring- 
ing up ducklings. Their stupidity and 
inadequacy would be pathetic if they were 
not so maddening. 

What do they do, these good, complacent, 
American parents? They send their daugh- 
ter to school, and thereby shuffle onto the 
teachers all responsibility for her education. 
They take it for granted that she will learn 
the things in the curriculum and nothing 
outside of it. They send her to dancing- 
school, for a girl must know how to dance, 
and to Sunday-school, for she must have 
some religious connections. She runs 
around with any one she cares to, goes to 
plays, reads whatever strikes her fancy. 
Her parents discount entirely the education 
she receives from her associates, from the 
street, the stage, the newspaper, and books 
other than her schoolbooks. There is no 
sign on things: ‘Poison! Beware!” 

Her parents seem to form no definite idea 
at all as to what she is for, what she will do 
with herself. If she shows any special tal- 
ent, such as an aptitude for playing the 
piano, they let her have lessons if they can 
afford it. But for the rest, she receives no 
discipline, no real sympathy and guidance, 
no training or developing of her powers in 
any direction, no encouragement of latent 
capacities. And as for providing for her 
happiness in marriage, they are as innocent 
of all sense of responsibility as you are when 
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you get on a train with your ticket bought 
for Chicago. You lean back against the soft 
plush with a comfortable assurance that the 
engineer will get you there. They take it 
for granted that “some day” their Susie 
will marry a fine fellow with a splendid in- 
come. Susie will meet him “somewhere,” 
and everything will come out all right. 
Meantime, hasn’t she got a good home, 
affectionate parents, plenty to eat and wear, 
and a “good time”? What more should 
she want? 

Now in Latin countries, as you have said, 
this is not so. The Latin papa takes his 


\ responsibilities toward his daughter seri- 


ously. He understands the instincts and 
the passionate needs of youth better, and 
he does his best to shield his daughter from 
mistakes, and to. present to her at the fitting 
time a man who, in his judgment, is worthy 
to be trusted with her happiness. The idea 
that European girls are meek victims pushed 
blindly into marriage with some one they 
do not like is all nonsense. They want to 
marry, and most of them are willing to be 
guided in the matter by their parents. The 
arrangement is not mercenary, nor does it 
eliminate romance, and it has the merit of 


regarding the finding of a good husband for , 


a girl as a dignified concern of her parents, 
a thing to be straightforwardly acknowl- 
edged. Of course parents want their girls 
to marry happily and comfortably. Then 
why in heaven’s name don’t American par- 
ents do something about it instead of leav- 
ing it to chance? 

But before I go deeper into your first ques- 
tion, let me dispose of your second, third, 
and fourth: “Don’t they want to be mar- 
ried? Don’t they meet the right man? 
Why don’t they?” 

“Don’t they want to be married?” A 
single woman who doesn’t want to be mar- 
ried—well, she doesn’t exist. Women never 
regard any interest or work or object in life 
as in any sense a substitute for love. This 
is why the fears of people who think suffrage 
will make women cease to love their homes 
or children are groundless. True, women 
sometimes still their longings with work, 
especially altruistic work, but it is only 
a kind of morphine to deaden pain. There 
are also plenty of women who voluntarily 
refuse marriage because they can’t get it on 
their own terms, and there are women who 
regard children as unmitigated nuisances. 
Yet no woman could frame an idea of real 
happiness for herself that wasn’t founded 
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on being congenially wedded. I dare you 
to dispute that. 

But that old doctrine of the “right man” 
—that is, of the uniquely right man— 
strikes me as sentimental foolishness. What 
a dismal notion that you can be happy 
with only one man in this whole world and 
you don’t know his name or address! What 
chance have you of finding him? No, nature 
doesn’t go to work to pair people off in any 
such select manner as that. She is quite hit- 
or-miss. She makes us each various enough 
so that we could marry any one of a thou- 
sand or so persons. Consult your common 
sense. You declare you have always had a 
very distinct idea of the kind of man you 
wanted to marry and the kind of wife you 
wanted to be, and that without that special 
man you couldn’t be the special woman 
that you think you could best express. You 
are your own enemy in clinging to that 
pernicious fatalistic idea. Root it out! It 
is unwholesome and untrue, and in your 
case and that of the hundreds like you, it is 
one of the chief barriers to your happiness 
as women. 

When you say that the charming unmar- 
ried women you know find the available 
men not up to their standard, you put your 


\finger on another stumbling-block. You 


half-heartedly suggest that perhaps if you 
finicky women were willing to step a little 
out of your “class” you might find congenial 
husbands. Now will you tell me just why 
the men who wart you are not up to your 
standard? In what are you too superior 
to marry them? 

Let us check you both up in some of the 
chief qualifications—income, health, educa- 
tion, popularity, taste, brains, achievements. 

In the vital matter of income we usually 
think a man should “be able to support her 
in the manner to which she is accustomed.” 
I rather agree with this, but I add emphat- 
ically that “the manner to which she has 
been accustomed”’ is usually too extrava- 
gant. Most royal princesses receive a more 
practical and useful education for life than 
the average American princess gets. There 
is a fatal irrelevance in the education of the | 
American girl. She is not taught to do some | 
useful thing well and to enjoy doing it. She 


a 


is not told that she who takes all and gives v 


nothing is not fit to be any man’s wife. A 
wife needs to be able to do much more than 
boil an egg and darn a sock. She should be 
an able manager of her life and of her house- 
hold, whether the latter is large or small. 
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She should know how to be wholesome and 
beautiful and intelligent and sweet, but 
above all, as a wife she should be efficient. 

I have dealt very briefly with income— 
volumes might be written on it—and I 
come to health. You are right to demand 
equality in this. Make sure also that you 
bring health to the union, not weakness 
and “nerves.” 

As for personal attractiveness, a man who 
is clean and straight needs little more. To 
a woman, on the contrary, beauty, as a 
means of winning love, is a priceless advan- 
tage. It is unfair, I admit, yet women 
themselves are even greater worshipers of 
women’s beauty than men are. But take 
heart, ye plain-faced, and be of good cheer, 
ye homely ones, for look about you at the 
married women. Are one-tenth of them 
beautiful? No! Yet many of them are 
loved. I once heard a whimsical bach- 
elor say: “What! Marry a_ beauty? 
Never! I should feel as embarrassed as 
a man who had to carry around a thou- 
sand-dollar vase.” 

Let us grant that in the nature of things 
a woman is entitled to be a man’s superior 
in beauty: that is, in the feminine elements 
of beauty, for from the artist’s point of view, 
the perfect male type is more beautiful 
than Venus. 

To come to our next qualification, edu- 
cation. Educationis often a wall of division 
between the well-bred girls of today and the 
men who want tomarry them. One reason 
is that girls usually have more leisure for 
culture and the esthetic than men have. 
Economic pressure forces the young man 
to grub for a living to the exclusion of all 
else. While he is figuring on bids and con- 
tracts, he hasn’t time to keep up with 
Maeterlinck or Botticelli, he hasn’t money 
to hear Caruso and Farrar. So his world 
and the girl’s world diverge, and when 
she finds him her partner at dinner she 
thinks she has little in common with this 
grubber, and regards him as an uncultured 
boor. Women care so much about infinites- 
imal things! They let themselves squirm 
with mortification because John uses the 
wrong fork or splits his infinitives into 
smaller pieces than he does his bread at 
table. Does it really matter? If it does 
matter to you, use diplomacy and tender- 
ness and teasing, and the irritation will 
disappear. It isn’t a thing to blight one’s 
life over. 

As for equality in social standing, a 


woman who would be deterred from marry- 
ing a lovable man because she was a Copley 
of Boston and he was a Nobody of Billings 
isn’t worth killing. Let her die an old maid. 
As for equality in popularity, in social 
graces, I think a woman would do well to 
marry a genial man, a mixer, one who en- 
joys the society of his fellows, and contrib- 
utes his share to social ease and pleasure. 
But this isn’t essential. A woman can live 
happily with a shy and silent man, who is 
bored by other people—if she loves him 
enough. ; 
v/ Differences in good taste are vital to 


“many women. I confess they are with me! 


Yet a perfect community of tastes isn’t so 
essential as women think. At least there 
may be differences without dissension. I 
can stand having my husband ridicule 
Raphael, though I like Raphael, and I can 
endure his being bored by some authors 
that are favorites of mine. But it would set 
my teeth on edge if he liked meretricious 
architecture, or sprawling roses on the rug, 
or musical comedy, or ‘‘funny monologues”’ 
on the phonograph. 

Now I will ask, “Are your brains and 
achievements superior to those of the men 
you associate with?” I believe that few of 
us women are the equals of men in our 
definite, concrete achievements. As for 
sheer brain-power, I rather fancy the 
average man can hold his own. It is a 
thing that can’t be proved. Moreover, 
the average man knows a realm of life in 
which you hardly ever set your satin- 
slippered feet; he bears responsibilities 
which you are seldom called to bear; 
and that brain of his which seems slow- 
witted to you in the drawing-room might 
compel your admiration on its native heath, 
the office and the factory. Do not despise 
powers that merely differ from your own. 
Yours may be inferior. 

Your last question, “How can they?”’ 
how can women meet men whom they would 
like to marry?—I can not answer. I will 
only say that your idea of a respectable 
marriage bureau presided over by the 
editor of Goop HousEKEEPING and some 
of his colleagues is interesting, but is 
doomed to failure. No real woman wants 
to find a mate through advertising, how- 
ever discreet. Romance obtained in that 
way isn’t romance. It robs a girl of that 
dearest period in a love affair, the time of 
shy unspoken attraction on both sides, when 
neither is sure of the other’s mind. 
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Mothercratt: 
The Growing Body 


of Your Child 


By Sarah Comstock 


In this article, the fifth of the Mothercraft 
series, will be found the cardinal principles 
of child-hygiene, together with the common- 
sense precautions which should be taken in 
infancy if the child is to enjoy, in maturer 
years, the blessings of a sound, healthy body 


YOUNG man in a certain New 
Jersey village is selling ribbons, 
chest-plasters, and ginger-snaps in 
the post-office. He was to have 

been an architect in a large city—his talent 
was unusual—but he can never use his eyes 
for drafting. The reason is that some- 
body let him overuse them during a period 
in his boyhood when they were weakened 
by serious illness. 

A clever, ambitious girl in a New England 
college had to break off her junior year and 
go home, a nervous wreck. She had not 
over-studied; college students rarely do. 
The average curriculum is not too much for 
the healthy student. But she had been on 
the verge of nervous wreckage ever since 
babyhood, because her mother had not 
known how to care for a sensitive young 
nervous system in the formative period. 
As a baby she had been constantly dandled, 
trotted, rocked, clucked at, chirruped at, 
scolded, shaken, flopped, tucked, untucked, 
and fussed over; the bill came in twenty- 
one years later. 

A brilliantly promising young surgeon 
gave up his practise last year and went 
to Colorado to raise alfalfa. The world 
needs alfalfa, to be sure, but there are 
several thousand who can raise it to one 
who can remove the human appendix with 
his incredible skill. But he has to live in 
the dry country. Nobody thought to feed 
him on fresh air and an especially nourish- 
ing diet, to encourage his inter- in ath- 
letics—in general, to make a business of 
fortifying him against the threatened at- 
tack of tuberculosis. 

We will refrain from multiplying this 
dismal list of the handicapped. To many 
of us it is far, far sadder than a list of the 
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Me 


One of the 
commonest of 
dead. But baby~abuses is putting 
when you stop it to bed in a stimulated 
to think of it,do you condition—playing with 
wonder that when Dr. it. romping and laugh- 
Thomas Denison ing, at bedtime 
Wood, of Columbia 
University, lectures to his classes on the 
hygiene of childhood, he tells them that it 
is the least understood hygiene in the world? 

It is not, he feels, so much that humanity 
is ignorant of the details of hygiene, al- 
though there is vast room for improvement 
on that score; but that it fails to grasp the 
significance of those details. Such cases 
as the above can only be explained by lack 
of understanding. We don’t realize that dur- 
ing the first year especially, and to a great 
extent during all the years of growth, life- 
habits of health or non-health are formed. 
Indeed, Dr. Wood claims that moral train- 
ing, to be effective, should have as a basis 
a healthy body. That’s too big a matter 
for us at present, but let’s not forget the 
statement. 

Now for that body on which we are to 
build our moral training. Consider the 
number of children annually born in the 
United States. Every one of these children 
has, or had, in the beginning, at any rate, 
a mother. That makes a multitude of 
persons annually undertaking the most 
responsible position that there is. How 
many of them are fitted for the undertak- 
ing? How many of them would dare de- 
clare that they fully understand the grow- 
ing body of their child who is to be? 
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Dr. Wood preaches a social parenthood— 
that all grown-ups ought to feel the re- 
sponsibility of all children. But there’s no 
getting away from the fact that the person 
most intimately responsible of all is the 
one who let the boy architect ruin his 
eyes, who wrought nervous destruction 
for her daughter, who opened the gates to 
tuberculosis—the mother. 

It’s not a pleasant thought. But there’s 
always compensation for facing an ugly 
truth courageously. When the genera- 
tions to come march forward like a pro- 
cession of young Victories—heads up, chests 
broad and brave, limbs straight and supple, 
poised minds housed in poised bodies—the 
credit will be, most of all, due to the mothers 
who understand their business—the pro- 
fessional mothers 
of tomorrow. 


riage to a position near the windows, fling 
every one of them wide open, both top and 
bottom, close the doors, and give him a 
good quarter-hour outing indoors, in- 
creasing its length daily. When six weeks 
old he can go out—say for a half-hour at 
first, longer each succeeding day. Suppose 
he is a summer baby; take him out even at 
a week in the very best weather or at any 
rate before the first month has elapsed. 

In all this common sense must judge for 
itself. It recognizes the fact that a strong 
wind is irritating to the respiratory organs 
of a baby; that a thermometer below freez- 
ing is a warning to the very young baby; 
that the latter part of the forenoon, say 
about eleven o’clock, and the middle of 
the afternoon are his best times for a ride 

in cold weather, 
although all the 


The Fundamentals of a Child's Right Living 
Plenty of air, which includes sunshine, 


One day I asked 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
the famous New as sunshine always gets in with the air 
York pediatri- if it is anywhere around. 


cian, to formulate 
a very brief creed 
stating the fun- 
damentals of a 
child’s right liv- 
ing. It is printed 
in the center of 
this page. 

Let’s look over 
the articles of the 
creed, one at a 


Plenty of rest. 

Plenty of water. (This means both 
within and without.) 

Moderate and nourishing food. 

Moderate clothing—ask yourself if the 
child is coolly enough dressed rather 
than warmly enough. 

Plenty of play. 

Plenty of common sense. 

Which last, being interpreted, means 
the wisdom and the initiative to adapt 


long summer day, 
if fair, is his to 
revel in. He 
should fare forth 
in his carriage 
from the begin- 
ning, never in 
arms. He needs 
the carriage-hood 
to shield his 
supersensitive 
eyes, and his posi- 
tion on the cush- 
ion is better than 
when carried. 


time. Plenty of 
air is the child’s 
_ right from the 

day it arrives. Not only should the nursery 
air be kept clean by constant ventilation, 
at first by means of the window board if 
it be winter, but every little while the room 
should be flooded with outdoor air. Move 
the baby into another room while you open 
every window wide. Do this as soon as he 
is dressed in the morning, to start the day 
well; just before you put him to bed, to 
start the night well; and in between for 
good measure. 

He must have fresh-air baths indoors by 
way of introduction to the open. Before 
he is a month old—we are talking about 
the winter baby now—he is to be dressed 
in cap and cloak, placed in the carriage, 
in short, given to understand that he is to 
make his first outing—and then entertained 
with the closest imitation of that outing 
consistent with the weather. Roll the car- 


all laws to individual conditions. 


Up-to-date 
physicians ap- 
prove of outdoor 
sleeping, although the safe-and-sane type 
are uttering a warning against overzeal in 
this matter. The temperature, as well as 
the robustness of the child, must guide you. 
The baby heart is not stout enough to 
pump in defiance of any temperature. 

But it’s a safe rule for the growing child 
that, other things being equal, the more 
hours of the twenty-four he spends in 
the open, the better. Eating, sleeping, 
working, playing, loafing—he can do every 
one of these, at least a part of the year, 
outdoors. Two of the greatest ills that 
flesh is heir to—tuberculosis and nervous 
disorders—are treated nowadays with fresh 
air. Forestall the physician. Now for rest. 

Your new baby sleeps nine-tenths of the 
time. It ought to. Occasionally it takes 
a brief vacation from sleeping in order to 
cry. This, too, is as it should be: At 
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of stating, “I’m alive, and 
I wish it thoroughly un- 
derstood.” But it is 
too helpless to turn 
itself in bed, and it 
must be turned, for its 
present 


comfort This child is four years 
d f h old, and can brush her 
andtorthe own teeth thoroughly, as 


sake of ‘camanychild of that age. 


Scrupulous care of 


symmetri- the primary teeth 
cal devel- isthe safeguard 
opment. ° the per 


manent 
Except for teeth 
this, the 
more it iS _eem ny 


left alone 
the better; 
after one month, it need 
be fed but once during 
the night. 

The young babyis extreme- 
ly excitable, and too much 
stress can not be laid on the 
quiet which is its right. One 
of the commonest of baby- 
abuses is putting it to bed 
in a stimulated 
condition— 
playing with 
it, romping 
and laugh- 


Sarah 


least a half-hour a day ought to 
be spent in what appears to be 
lamenting its fate, but is, in 
reality, mere lung-exercise and 
a sort of self-assertion, a way 
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“4 One of the commonest and most unfortunate 

habits of the growing child—sitting on one foot. 

It may produce scoliosis (lateral curvature of the 

. spine), resulting in “ high hip’ or “low shoulder. 
and impaired health 


A light 
lunch at 
bedtime often 
solves the problem 
of bad sleeping. 
The blood is 
drawn from the 
head, and nervous 
brain activity 
soothed 





ing,at bedtime. Instead of this, it ought, 
for at least a half-hour, to be gently 
drawn into a state of relaxation. It can 
be taken to the silent nursery, undressed 
slowly, soothed by quiet talking and 
peaceful lullabies, led toward the total 
loosening of nervous tension which 
the night should bring. Care must 
be taken, however, that it does 
not grow dependent upon sing- 
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ing, rocking, or any other 
form of soothing. 

The child needs 

sleep, 
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Sleeping always 
on one side and in a 
cramped or twisted position 


while the bones are still soft, tends to produce 


one-sided development of the body 


much sleep, moreover, restful 
sleep. All sleep is not restful. 
If the healthy child does not 
sleep well, find out the reason. 
Cold feet should be rubbed. 
The bed-clothing may be too 
heavy, or too tightly tucked 
in. The room may be stale of 
air. With a baby, there may 
have been carelessness in 
dressing, or too rapid feeding 
which has caused slight colic. 
Its last meal may have been 
insufficient. An empty stom- 
ach may disturb tle sleep of 
the older child, too; some 
light food, such as crackers 
and milk, may be needed at 
bedtime to draw the blood 
away from the head. Ade- 
noids or enlarged tonsils may 
be interfering with the breath- 


ing, making the child restless. There is 
a reason, at any rate, and it is your 
business to keep on hunting until you 
find it out. 
should have long, sweet hours of undis- 
turbed sleep at night, and a nap every 
day for the first half-dozen years of its 


Every child, at every age, 
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life, if not longer, making a total of ten or 
twelve hours if possible. 

Plenty of water—here is where the splash- 
ing begins. The normal baby ought to 
take to water like a duck. And it will, if 
the bath is properly given. 

It is about ten days old when the first 
tubbing takes place. The room is warm, 
and the temperature of the water is 100° 
Fahrenheit. Later, you will have a chance 
to don your own bath-apron. Just now the 
best you can do is to observe, while the 
nurse holds your offspring, bathing its 
head and face and drying them first; then 
gently soaping over the little body and 
immersing it quickly. And you make a 
note of the fact that babies are patted dry, 
not rubbed. 

The temperature of the water does not 
go below 95° for the young baby. De- 
crease gradually, until you bring it to 85° 
by the end of the first year. These tem- 
peratures are for the first bath; the second 
is the cool rinsing which follows, to close 
the pores against cold, and to stimulate. 
The second should never be cold for a baby, 
merely refreshingly cool. 

For the warm and cool bath there should 
be two basins, two wash-cloths, and castile 
soap. The baby is soaped, bathed in the 
warm water, then quickly but gently 
rubbed over with a cloth dipped in the cool 
water. The baby is held with the left arm, 
leaving the right free for the operation. 

In all the hygiene of bathing it is well to 
remember the meaning of the two baths. 
The warm is for cleansing and relaxing, 
the cool for stimulating. A restless child 
may be cured of bad sleeping by a warm 
bath at bed time. Make the water tepid, 
sponge the baby off, using only a little soap, 
dry the body softly, then rub the limbs and 
back with a soothing movement. The cool 
bath is for the morning, and is given without 
soap, and sometimes with a little alcohol 
added, for a tonic. One must always re- 
member the very sensitive skin of the young 
child, and avoid all rubbing with a towel. 

The finishing touches of the bath are 
the powder, either rice or unperfumed 
talcum, well dusted into all the fat creases 
but not lavished all over the body, lest the 
pores be clogged; and a cleansing of the 
eyes with a solution of boracic acid—one 
teaspoonful to a pint of water, used tepid. 
This is to be squeezed into each eye from 
a bit of absorbent cotton, so that the water 
will run to the outer corner of the eye. 


Growing children should have a warm 


bath at night, and cold in the morning, pro- 
vided it agrees with them. The cold tub- 
bing or shower is for those who react, 
glowing after it. If they don’t do this, try 
the cold sponge. Even this is too severe for 
some but not for many, however. The warm 
bath is too relaxing for most to indulge in 
every night. Some, too, are made restless 
by it, with a feeling of feverishness. For 
these, two warm baths, even one, may be 
the maximum per week. 

Plenty of water within, is a subject in- 
cluded with diet, and diet is so vast a sub- 
ject that it is to be omitted here. Next in 
the creed comes clothing. 

The first thing is to remember that it 
should nearly always be lighter than you 
now have it; the second, that it should be 
properly distributed. Heavy underwear 
and bare legs in cold weather mean a very 
poor distribution of clothing over the little 
body of the child who is old enough to run 
about. Dress the child in underwear at least 
one grade lighter than the heaviest, even in 
midwinter, but cover the child all over its 
body when it is outdoors. Our modern 
houses are warm, and the child’s circula- 
tion is brisk, and indoors it should not be 
bundled up; the change can more easily be 
made by means of the outer garments, put- 
ting on a warm coat and leggings. Always 
remember that knitted garments and loose- 
woven garments are both warmer and 
lighter than close-woven, thick ones. 

An important warning in regard to the 
clothing of growing children is uttered by 
physicians concerning the tight, dragging 
garters now in vogue. The little plastic 
body is pulled out of its free, erect carriage, 
and a tendency to round shoulders or one- 
sidedness may be greatly increased. There 
are good shoulder-straps which hold the 
garters without the intervention of the 
waist, straps so made as to draw the 
shoulders back into a correct posture. 
These are best of all, for the danger of the 
round garter to circulation is well known. 

Plenty of play, says the creed. It is 
rather a pathetic thought that this gener- 
ation has to make a science of play for 
its grown-ups. Thank fortune, the normal 
child still knows how to play if it is given 
the chance. See that it has this from the 
beginning, and the physical exercise of the 
growing child will pretty well take care of 
itself. 

The new, baby cries—but that’s part 






















* So important 


of its 
. is the correct bathing 


gymnas- 
tics. The 
lungs are ex- 


wiggles and 
kicks and flaps 


It is a matter 


its arms as if that every 

about to crow, mother 

and investigates, should 
with contortions, its study a 


fingersand toes. Let 
it. That’s all it 
needs—loose _ cloth- 
ing and covers, bare 
feet, opportunity. 
Spread a quilt on 
the nursery floor, 
strip the baby down 
to its diaper and let 
it entertain itself 
like a circus acro- 
bat—this by the 
time it is a few 
months old. Be- 
fore that, your own 
wide bed may be 
used instead of the 
floor. Take it out 
of its carriage when 
it is outdoors, and let it kick with enthu- 
siasm over the delightful outer world it is 
getting acquainted with. A pen, or enclosed 
playroom is excellent. And the baby can 
entertain itself therein. Such a pen may 
be purchased on wheels. 

Play and exercise should beas spontaneous 
as possible. Don’t make a slave of your- 


of the baby that the Infant 
Welfare Society of Chicago 
: sends a visiting nurse to the 
panding. It homes of the poor to give 
special instructions how to do it. walk. 











The only walking lesson the baby should ever have. “All mechanical devices are 
condemned by specialists. As a rule, don't urge it to walk 









































self to 
amuse the 
baby. Itisbet- 
ter off without your 
urging when it starts to 
This, as well as the play, 
should be spontaneous. The baby 
knows pretty well when it is ready to 
undertake the great change from ele- 
mental four-footedness to the upright- 
ness of civilization. Never offer it a 
mechanical aid. The common “walker” is 
pernicious, don’t useit. If the baby really 
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shows a desire to walk, but is timid, hold 
your hand a foot from it and encourage it 
to walk to you. Always bear in mind the 
fact that the young bones are soft, in the 
formative process, and misshapen legs may 
result from too early walking and standing. 

Apropos of soft bones—do you know 
that lateral curves of the spine are found 
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in perhaps as many as thirty out of every 
one hundred school children? And by 
that thirty, specialists mean not those with 
the slightest deviation from the median 
line either, but curvatures serious enough 
to need treatment. It is safe to say that 
half the people in the world having what 
physicians know as curvature would be 
shocked to learn it. They warn their 
dressmakers to allow for a high hip or a 
sloping shoulder. For women are the ma- 
jority of the victims. They do not know 
that the uneven hip or shoulder is likely 
enough the result of a lateral curvature of 
the spine. 

Scoliosis is the technical name for this 
one-sidedness. It develops during the 
years of soft bones. The child perhaps 
forms a habit of sleeping always on the 
same side. She forms a habit of standing 
with one hip raised, often resting an armful 
of school-books on the left hip and letting 
it sink. She may wear the incorrect garters 
mentioned above. She may curl up one- 
sidedly when she sits for long periods. 
Habit, habit, habit—always, day after day, 
the soft bones are forced into a crooked 
position, and some day she steps forth, a 
grown woman, the bones hardened and 
fixed for a lifetime, with this ugly curve 
established. It is like the molding of cold 
metal that has been poured when molten. 

Nobody but a watchful mother has much 
chance of averting this deformity. She 
must break up every one of these habits 
of bad posture, insisting that the child shall 
sit, stand, and walk straight. If the first 
sign of a curve has developed, let the child 
learn to sleep lying on the side opposite 
that to which it is accustomed. The 
mattress should be a firm one. If the 
school does not give sufficient gymnastic 
exercise, see that she (or he—for boys may 
develop the trouble) joins a gymnasium. 
There are special corrective exercises for 
such deformities. Talk this matter over 
with a first-class physical training expert. 

Not only is a curve like this an annoying 
disfigurement .to endure, but very serious 
results may follow from the pressure on 
certain organs. 

Flat-foot, the falling of the arch, has 
been called by Dr. Judson, the orthopedic 
surgeon, “an ailment for which there is 
really no good excuse.” Teach your child 
a correct posture; give him shoes that are 
large enough, heels that are low enough, 
leave his ankles free enough—no tight 


lacing—choose soles that are flexible enough, 
and he’s not likely to be troubled. 

When mothers have a clearer under- 
standing of the fundamentals of right liv- 
ing, such as diet, ventilation, baths and the 
like, we shall have a generation which is 


resistant in general to the inroads of dis- . 


ease—less susceptible to contagious dis- 
eases, to degenerative diseases such as 
heart and kidney trouble, to epidemics, to 
nervous breakdown, to tuberculosis. In 
addition to this, we must have an under- 
standing of special forms of hygiene—of 
the eye, the ear, the throat, and so on— 
if we would radically reduce the list of 
those handicapped by deafness, myopia, 
and all kindred afflictions. 

A member of the Harvard Medical faculty 
made the statement that nothing smaller 
than your elbow should ever be inserted 
in a baby’s ear. That is an excellent first 
lesson in the care of the ear. The human ear 
bears a deal of wholesome neglect—that 
is, inside. Nature provides wax for pro- 
tective purposes of her own. But the 
keenest watchfulness should be ready to 
note any sign of deafness. This same 
specialist says that the mother is often the 
last person to recognize this. Over and 
over she insists that her child is inatten- 
tive. But no perfectly normal child is 
inattentive, he states. The child is keenly 
alert, provided all his faculties are un- 
hindered. Educators have come to recog- 
nize this fact of late years, and it has caused 
a deal of upsetting in the schools. “Stu- 
pid” and “inattentive” children have been 
found to be suffering from adenoids or 
myopia, so that they heard only part of 
the teacher’s instructions, or never saw 
clearly what was on the blackboard. 

The great proportion of adult deafness 
is caused by adenoids. These cases are 
usually incurable. If the growth had been 
removed when the deaf person was from 
four to eight years old, at any rate before 
twelve, he might be enjoying lectures, con- 
certs, sermons, and musical comedies to- 
day. 

If the child breathes persistently through 
his mouth, if he has repeated earaches or 
abscesses in the throat, heed the warnings. 
Adenoids are probably present and should 
be removed. Deafness is a probable re- 
sult, and a general devitalizing, due to 
clogging and poisoning of the system, may 
follow. You wouldn’t keep your child shut 
in a closet all the time; you would say the 
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air was bad for him. He is in much the The care of a child’s 
same situation with his breathing passages _eyes begins as soon as the 
partially stopped. child enters the carefully 
The tonsils are the primary source of prepared nursery, with 
infection. If there is a constant tendency its softened light. 
to tonsilitis, a physician should make an When he goes 
examination. Children should be taught forth to ride in 
to gargle when very young, and a daily 
gargle of a listerine solution, one part 
to five of water, may correct a ten- 
dency to “‘scratchy” throat. A 
persistent running at the nose 
may be merely the result of 
over- or underdressing, caus- 
ing a slight chronic cold; it 
may even result from a 
nutritional disorder. Mouth 
breathing may possibly be 
merely a habit, easily cor- 
rected. But for the most 
part it is well to see a 
specialist if there are symp- 
toms of ear, nose, or throat 
trouble, for they should be 
nipped in the bud, 


























This exercise of walk- 
ing on the outside of 
the foot, with the foot 
turned straight ahead. 
or even  toeing in,’ has 
nipped many a case of 
flat-foot in the bud. It 
is one of the many special 
corrective exercises which 
make flat-foot an ailment for 
which there is really no good 
excuse 





















state, it should be beneath 
a parasol lined 


This corset waist was designed to with blue or 
do away with the tugging of a: Few 
tight shoulder-straps, which green. ew 


commonly crossat the outer realize to the 
edge of the shoulder, thus e 

causing the shoulder to full the mean- 

droop. The stitched ing of perfect 


straps of this waist cleanliness as 
cross on the upper part 


of the shoulder, where TCA rds the 
the weight of the at- eyes; the bo- 


) arenisnctheméa Tacicacidsolu- 
tion should be 

used every day, even twice a 
day is not too much, until the 
child reaches four or five years. 
Dr. Edward S. Peck says that 
every mother ought to know that 
this rigid cleanliness, the use of a 
teaspoonful of boracic acid to a pint 
of boiled water, will prevent in large 
measure the formation of sties and 
This is one of the many corrective exercises given by specialists in cases cee, and bad conditions of the me 
of scoliosis. The arm of the low shoulder is raised. peed over the head, lashes. It is possible that this simple 
its hand pressing against the side of the head. The other hand is pressed preventive measure will avert more 
ayainst the body. biadenng age Perse os Aes is a sensation of serious trouble and the consequent 
use of glasses later on. 
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Don’t be afraid of the oculist. Thirty- 
five per cent. of ingrowing eyes in infancy 
can be corrected by the early use of glasses; 
this is better than being “squint-eyed,” 
isn’t it? Any deviation from the normal 
should be looked after promptly. About 
fourteen inches from the eyes is the normal 
distance for holding a book or any 
close work; if the child holds it much 
nearer or farther, have his eyes examined. 
But a vast proportion of eye trouble is due 
to strain which might have been avoided 
by a watchful mother. Try preventive 
measures, and you may be able to defer 
the use of glasses until age calls for them. 

Train your boy and girl in habits of care 
for this precious gift of sight. Teach them 
the simple code of honor toward the eyes. 
They should not read by fading light or while 
lying down, or with the light shining directly 
into the eyes. They should sit near a 
window or lamp, with the light falling over 
the shoulder. The same rules hold, of 
course, in writing, sewing, or any close work. 
If the right hand is being used, be sure that 
the light falls over the left shoulder, lest 
a shadow fall on the work. 

Aid and abet the child’s own care of 
his eyes by furnishing him with a proper 
light for his studying. It should be steady, 
and so placed as to fall on the book. Teach 
him to close his eyes, or to look about the 
room for a few seconds as often as every 
quarter-hour. His outdoor play life will 
be a great help to his eyes, for it changes 
his focus from near to far. 

Above all, never let your child use his 
eyes when he is weakened by illness. The 
results may be serious enough in any case, 
but after the sicknesses that especially aTect 
the eyes—for instance, measles—such care- 
lessness is criminal. 

Help your child to possess sound, regu- 
lar teeth. Not only will they be an orna- 
ment, but they will protect him, in many 
cases, against digestive ailments. Don’t 
make a bogey of his first teething process; 
it is far less serious than superstition 
claims. The child’s nervousness at that 
time may be greatly lessened by an abun- 
dance of fresh air and particular attention 
to general quiet. Help along the new tooth 
by a gentle rubbing of your finger upon 
the gum; give him a ring of hard rubber 
or ivory, or the hard cracker-ring. 

But while the first teething process is 
often taken too seriously, the later care of 


the teeth is seldom taken seriously enough. 
Dr. Walter Clayton, who has examined 
and treated the teeth of. many school 
children, believes that the fundamental 
mistake made in caring for the teeth is in 
neglect of the primary ones. He considers 
it important that a child be taken to a 
dentist by the time it is three years old, even 
six months sooner, whether or not you know 
of any trouble. The dentist may detect 
something that you missed. 

It’s a common thing for mothers to say, 
“Oh, those baby teeth will fall out soon 
anyway—what’s the use?”’ 

Here are three answers to that: 

The primary teeth, if decaying, may in- 
fect the second or permanent teeth, ruin- 
ing them for life. 

They may, by falling out before their 
time, deform the soft, easily molded jaw. 

They may, by being broken and decayed, 
cause imperfect mastication, with serious 
stomach trouble resulting. 

From the first, the teeth should be kept 
scrupulously clean. Wash gently around 
the first one; brush them later, with a 
tiny tooth-brush, and before your offspring 
is old enough for the kindergarten he should 
learn to handle his own moderately stiff 
brush, working up and down as well as 
across. Tooth-powder should be used in 
the morning, and plain water, or a few 
drops of tooth-wash in water, at night. 
Let your dentist tell you what kinds to 
buy. Absolute purity is essential. 

While the child is still young enough to 
drink a great deal of milk, there is atendency 
to what is known as “green tartar.” This 
is a lactic acid formation, and will increase 
at a rapid rate without proper cleansing. 
Every six months a dentist should look 
over the teeth. 

Protruding or crooked teeth can be fairly 
easily straightened in the beginning, but 
after the soft jaw hardens, efforts are 
long or painful and often they fail alto- 
gether. 

Above all, guard the six-year molars. 
They are the most valuable asset in the 
way of teeth that humanity has, being the 
four real workers of the entire corps. They 
are willing to do the most of the grinding 
through life if they are cared for. 

Even a tooth-brush is not too small and 
too humble a thing to play its modest 
part in building the future of the human 
race, you see. 


The last article in this series, The Growing Mind of the Growing Child, will appear in the May issue. 
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Prince Charming 


BY Virginia Blair 
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¥ all the adven- 
tures in a girl’s 
life, her love ad- 


ventures are the most 
interesting and signifi- 
cant. There are people, 
nice, practical people, who deny this. 
They state that there are other things; 
but faced by the question, “‘ What other 
things?” they stammer and stop. Their 
argument fails, because, as a matter of 
fact, love is the greatest thing in the 
world; the right marrying of men and 
women has everything to do with the 
future of the race, and those who refuse 
to believe this, or who belittle the im- 
portance of the tender passion, simply 
prove themselves out of harmony with 
the divine plan. 

As for me, I have always agreed with 
the fairy books that the moment when 
Prince Charming arrives is the perfect 
climax. Everything that goes before 
in the life of a girl simply leads 
up to that moment, and everything 
that comes after dates from it; and 
while the girl of the twentieth century, 
sallying forth in search of adventure, 
may not hope to meet at the next turn a 
knight in shining armor, or a flaming 
troubadour, she does hope, if she is 
normal and has the normal dreams of a 
girl, to find her hero in some of the men 
who pass her way. 

A very clever woman, writing re- 
cently of “ Fashions in Men,” contends 
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@ that the popular hero of today is not 
the hero of yesterday. She asserts that 

W¢# = no modern young woman would fall 
nN in love with Rochester, the beloved of 
AN Jane Eyre; she would choose, rather, 


a humanitarian hero, like V. V. 
But I am not at all sure that the girl 
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“Knight on the narrow way, 

Where wouldst thou ride? 

ward, I heard him say, * Love, to 
thy side” 










of today would care to 
marry V. V., although 
she would, undoubted- 
ly, adore him at a dis- 
tance. She would bea 
little afraid of him—as 
those other girls of another age were 
afraid of Rochester—not in this case for 
his badness, but for his goodness, which 
would seem to set him apart, and put 
him in a class by himself, like a saint 
or a monk. 

And, by the same token, the girls of 
Charlotte Bronté’s dav did not, I 
fancy, begrudge Jane her experiences 
with the'tempestuous Rochester. They 
were simply thrilled by the tragedy of 
it all, as one is thrilled by a spectacle 
in which one has no desire to partici- 
pate. And I can fancy, too, that they 
turned from their reading quite thank- 
fully to their own more commonplace 
swains, and to the protective love which 
presented no harrowing problems. The 
novelist writes of the unique. It is the 
exceptional woman who should mate 
with the exceptional man. And thus 
plain John and James and Peter have 
their innings, and are apt to make the 
best husbands, which is as it should be; 
for if most of us waited for these un- 
stable story-book lovers we might wait 
forever, or, and this might easily hap- 
pen, not know our own prince when he 
came. 

Looking back at my girlish ideal, I 
am convinced that I never wanted to 
marry the type of man that I found in 
my favorite books. I would not for a 
moment have considered D’Artagnan, 
or Henry Esmond, or David Copper- 
field as matrimonial possibilities, any 
more than I should consider today Sen- 
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house or The Beloved Vagabond. 
Senhouse’s letters to Sanchia 
breathe perfervidly the romance of the 
Open Country, and of the goddess wor- 
ship of women. Yet life for most of us 
can not be a thing of mountain heights 
and of unreal ecstasy. However much 
we may have of the spirit of youthful 
adventure, our plans for the future have 
to do with a home and a hearthstone, 
with good neighbors, and a pleasant 
place in society, and with an honorable 
future for our children. 

What I wanted more, perhaps, than 
anything else, was to love and be loved. 
Yet, young as I was, I think I felt 
vaguely, even then, that strength and 
courage and chivalry are to be found 
at their best in the men who have the 
respect of the community rather than 
in the swashbuckling and self-conscious 
heroes of romance. 

My own dear father set the pace 
with me for all other men. He was 
kind and courteous, but more than 
anything else, he was strong, mentally, 
spiritually, and physically. He loved 
the out-of-doors, and hunted and 
fished during his rare holidays. He 
came of a race of men who had always 
hunted and fished. I never knew fear 
when I was with him. When I was a 
wee child he would swim with me far 
beyond the breakers, and I would float 
beside him, my hand on his shoulder, 
perfectly at ease, although I was a 
timid little maid, and the big sea at 
other times held terror. I remember, 
too, that once when I was very ill he 
carried me in his arms for hours, and 
it seemed to me that there had never 
been anything so heavenly as the 
strength of his great body. And now, 
when I see men shrink as a snake slips by 
in the grass, or the thunder rolls, or when 
the train stops on a bridge with a sudden 
jerk, I have a vision of my father, calm 
in the face of any catastrophe, yet a 
man, withal, of infinite tenderness. 

My own Prince Charming, when he 
came, was not in the least as I had 
dreamed of him. He was not like my 













father. He was a man of books, 
and cared little for out-of-door 
sports. But while he had not physical 
strength like my father, he had the spirit- 
ual strength which made him face death 
without flinching, when it came, just a 
month before the day which was to have 
been our wedding-day. I had no reason 
then to doubt my lover’s courage. I still 
think of him as a king among men. I 
shall think of him thus until the end. 

While my ideal may not be your 
ideal, yet I fancy that every girl forms 
a picture in her mind of the man she 
would like to marry. She thinks of 
him, perhaps, as tall, and as wearing 
his clothes well, and of saying what he 
has to say in eloquent fashion, and as 
one whose circumstances will permit 
him to ride in state—if not with the 
coach and four of the Cinderella prince, 
at least in a comfortable motor. 

And while she is hugging this image 
to her heart along comes some chubby 
college boy, with a stammering tongue 
—a boy who wears the wrong ties and 
the wrong socks, and who belongs to 
the wrong fraternity, and who hasn’t 
much pocket-money, and he singles her 
out, and begins to let her know that 
he cares for her, and suddenly she dis- 
covers that she is being drawn to him 
in some strange fashion. She finds her- 
self, when she goes home for the holi- 
days, looking for the letters in the big 
sprawling hand, and when she goes 
back to school, she blushes furiously 
when the chubby boy meets her at the 
station, and she has a feeling, when he 
takes her arm in his, that she has al- 
ways belonged to him from the begin- 
ning of the world. And when he calls on 
Friday nights her heart beats furiously; 
and when, in due course of time, he asks 
her to marry him she says, “ Yes.”’ 

And this is lovel And the chubby boy 
is Prince Charming! And he is Prince 
Charming for that one girl of all 
others, because, as our present day nov- 
elists put it, he is “her man.” The 
beautiful football hero has eyes for 
many, the chubby boy has eyes for 
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only one. He has made of love a 
thing, not of untried vows or of 
sudden passion or of mere sentimental 
experience; he has made of it, rather, a 
thing of constancy and of deep devotion. 
And so her heart rests in him! 

Is it said of Robert Browning and of 
Elizabeth Barrett, that “They met, 
looked into each other’s eyes, and each 
there read his fate! No coyness, no 
affectation, no fencing—they loved. 
Each at once felt a heart at rest in the 
other. Each had at last found the 
other self.”” It would seem to me that 
we need go no further than this for a 
definition. 

The man in whom your heart rests is 
your Prince Charming. 

A Lovely Girl whose heart is not at 
rest came to me recently with her 
problems. She is engaged to a man 
whom she met last summer in the Wis- 
consin woods. They were members of 
the same house-party at a luxurious 
camp. They saw much of each other, 
for their mutual love of the out-of- 
doors brought them constantly to- 
gether. They fished over the same 
streams, and tramped through the 
woods in all weathers. There were 
moonlight nights in the great forest, 
there were dawns and sunsets which 
they shared, slipping away from the 
rest of the world that there might be 
no discordant note in the symphony 
of their appreciation of nature’s love- 
liness. 

But it was when they came back to 
town that the trouble began. Civiliza- 
tion imposed upon them certain de- 
mands, and these demands they had 
always met differently. The man was 
raised on a farm, and in spite of his years 
of city life and a certain amount of 
sophistication, he still holds the ideals 
of his boyhood’s home, where his 
mother managed the affairs of a large 
household competently, and with the 
thrift which resulted in a protected and 
independent old age. The Lovely Girlis, 
on the other hand, city bred—a dainty 
aristocrat, keenly alive to the duty 








to the traditions of her family. 

“When we were up there in the 
woods,” she told me, “we seemed made 
for each other. It was such a wonder- 
ful romance—but now that we are 
back in town it doesn’t seem wonderful. 
We don’t seem to look at anything in 
the same way, and I am wondering if 
we are going to be happy. 

“T find,” she went on, “that the 
things in which we differ are vital 
things. Robert has a good income, and 
I have some money of my own. I 
want to buy a house in one of the good 
suburbs so that we can keep in touch 
with the people that I have always 
known. Robert doesn’t see any sense 
in trying to be fashionable, as he calls 
it. I believe that a position in society 
is the expression in a man’s life, and in 
a woman’s, of the desire for a right 
attitude toward their neighbors, and 
toward the community. He believes 
that all such aspirations are the result 
of an artificial civilization. 

“He contends that beautiful gowns 
and beautiful jewels and beautiful pic- 
tures are rank extravagance, and that 
extravagance is the greatest evil of the 
age. I believe that the love of beautiful 
things is legitimate, and that his theo- 
ries, pushed to the extreme, would lead 
us back to Indian blankets and bead 
necklaces. 

“He believes that a woman should 
do her own work, and thus avoid the 
prevailing restlessness; I believe that 
servants are necessary to the kind of 
dignified living that his position as a 
professional man calls for; and I be- 
lieve that there are other things: be- 
sides washing and cooking which shall 
keep me from nervous prostration. 

“When I analyze his theories, I feel 
that I ought to be big enough to meas- 
ure up to the broadness of his democ- 
racy. Yet deep down in my heart I 
am not sure that he is right. And I 


I could never be sure, for what I am is 
bred in me. 
do about it?” 


And now what am I to 





which she owes to society, and 
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As the Lovely Girl talked to 
me I realized that this was no 
weak woman’s wail over a fancied in- 
compatibility. It was, rather, a strong 
woman’s facing of a future of difficult 
adjustment. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, however, that there is only one 
answer to her question. This man, who 
seemed at first sight to be her Prince, 
is really not her Prince at all. 

If the Lovely Girl really loved the 
Prince his theories would not oppress 
and irritate her. She would, rather, 
listen to them and knowing that a 
man’s theory and practise are often at 
odds, she would smile and say: ‘Well, 
we must see where we can get together. 
I will yield as far as I can, and I will 
yield cheerfully. But I shall expect 
that you will yield a bit, and that you, 
too, will yield cheerfully.” Each 
would thus modify the other. - Life 
would not be for them a battlefield. 
They would build, rather, a little 
Palace of Peace, where treaties could 
be drawn up and where arbitration 
would supplant all declarations of war. 
And their hearts would rest. 

But since she does not love him thus, 
she should send him on in search of his 
Right Princess, while she waits hope- 
fully for the man who can really wake 
up her heart, which is a very different 
thing from waking up her sense of ro- 
mance. Any girl can imagine herself 
in love when all the stage is set with 
the witchery of dim green vistas, of 
moonlight, of high noon in the forest, 
of silvery lake, and of mountain top. 
But these things are not life. Life 
is a thing of bills to be met and 
work to be done, of pain to be suffered 
and sorrow to be borne, and you’ve 
simply got to love your Prince Charm- 
ing enough to suffer with him and sor- 
row with him and work with him, and 
then have a lot of love left over! 

Now and then it happens that you 
may know your Prince Charming when 
he comes but that he may not know 
you. And there’s heart-break in that, 


unless you can rise to the heights 
of Agnes, who, when David Cop- 
perfield married Dora, put aside her 
own disappointment and made life 
lovely for others, reaping her own great 
reward in the end. Agnes was the 
Right Princess for David. But you see 
he did not know it. His eyes went be- 
yond her womanliness and goodness and 
strength, to Dora’s curls and childish- 
ness, and it was too late when he learned 
that curls and childishness are not satis- 
fying things to a man’s heart-hunger. I 
shall talk of this another time, however. 
What we have to do with now is your 
own need of the clear-eyed wisdom 
which shall make it possible for you to 
penetrate all disguises and know your 
Prince, even though he does not come 
like the young lord in the Amber Witch, 
“galloping round the corner, attired in 
a green velvet doublet with red silk 
sleeves and a gray hat with a heron’s 
feather—dressed gaily, as became a 
wooer.” Your prince may be some 
man of the work-a-day world, his clothes 
may be shabby, and he may arrive by 
subway, or elevated, or trolley, and his 
name may be plain John Smith. But 
if you feel, when he lays at your feet 
the great gift of his love, that all other 
gifts are as nothing beside it, if you feel 
that you’d rather be his wife than the 
wife of any other man in the whole wide 
world, then—in spite of the absence of 
the heron’s feather, and the doublet, 
and the silk sleeves—plain John Smith 
is proved of royal blood, and you need 
wait no longer. 

And with such a Prince, why should 
you pine for a more romantic hero; 
for a Rochester or for a Senhouse? 
Rochester weighted the woman he 
loved with all the heaviness of his own 
tragedy. Senhouse, steeped in his 
dreams, forgot that it is the first duty 
of a knight to protect his lady, and so 
let her fare forth with another man on a 
most unhappy quest. 

And in plain John Smith, your heart 
shall rest! 


The third article in this series, The Adventure with Mrs. Grundy, will appear in May. 
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Felix O’Day 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of ‘‘Peter,”” ‘‘Kennedy Square,” etc. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


Synopsis: In the night crowds of New York we find Felix O’Day—seeking some one in the shifting throngs. He is 
friendless and evidently without means, for he is glad to take a modest room in honest Kitty Cleary’s quarters over her 
“local express” stand on a corner of Fourth Avenue; gladly, also, he accepts the humble position of clerk in dull-witted 
Otto Kling’s untidy antique shop across the street. The tender love and apprgciation of Kling's little daughter, Masie, 
warms Felix’s cordial nature and relieves the dreariness of the days. He puts Kling’s business on a firmer basis, for he is 
well educated, has sound judgment, and makes friends with every one. i Ky : 

But there is a tragedy in his life, and Felix continues his search, Kitty unconsciously giving him a clue when she tells 
of a poor child of a woman to whom she gave lodging one night. In an agony of suspense Felix seeks Father Cruse, the 
great-hearted parish-priest, and implores his aid in the search which he now feels must be made in the poorer sections of 
the city. To the priest he reveals that he is Sir Felix O’Day, an Irish baronet, and that his wife—the daughter of Lord 
Carnovan—had, more than a year before, run away with a man named Dalton, who had previously contrived O’Day’s 
financial ruin. Felix has followed them to New York and has searched for Lady Barbara, not to take her back, but in order 
to be near her when she needs help. He now asks the priest to assist him in his search. 

Meanwhile Lady Barbara has been found by Martha, her old English nurse, who, with her brother Stephen Cazlin, 
has aided Felix in his search, but has temporarily lost track of him. Lady Barbara, gladly installing herself under Martha's 
protection, tells the old tale of devotion, followed by abuse, Dalton having proved to be not only dishonest, but a drunkea 
gambler. She now earns a pittance by doing expert needle-work in Martha’s apartment, where she gets tendercare. Fearing 
that the nurse also has come to despise her she questions the old lady, who sets her fears at rest, but causes her great con- 
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sternation by informing her that Sir Felix is in New York hunting for her. Against Martha’s advice Barbara proudly 
refuses to accept any assistance from her husband. Her unhappiness increases, however, when Martha tells of O’Day'’s 
reduction to poverty, for Barbara realizes that she herself is largely to blame. 

Meantime, reassured by his talk with Father Cruse, O’Day is firmly determined to find his wife, and he turns his search 
toward the East Side. In a cheap restaurant he is taken for a central-office detective. From ‘“‘Stuffy,” the handy-man, 
whom he had once befriended, O’ Day learns that the place is really a gambling-house. He tells “‘Stuffy” to come to his 
room the next night for a new job. Back at the express-office he secures Kitty Cleary’s promise of a job for ‘‘Stuffy,” 
whose wife has deserted him. Kitty inadvertently lands some telling blows by saying to Felix that, in such cases, it is 
usually the man who is at fault, and only in rare instances is the woman to blame. 


Chapter XVI 


O the fears already possessing 

Lady Barbara, a new one had now 

been added, freezing her blood 

and leaving her prostrate and 

helpless, like a plant stricken by an icy 

blast. She would have kept her bed, de- 

pending on the loving care of her nurse to 

bring peace and rest to her tired body and 

disordered mind, had it not been for the 

promise made to Rosenthal’s messenger to 

finish and return the lace mantilla that very 
day. 

There had been no sleep for her after 
Martha’s revelations regarding the pres- 
ence of Felix in town, and turn as she would 
on her pillow, she could never escape the 
dread of one hideous possibility—her meet- 
ing him face to face, uncovering to his 
penetrating gaze her shame in all its naked- 
ness. 

That he had had any other purpose in 
purs:1ing her across the sea than to humili- 
ate and punish her, she did not believe. 
No man, certainly no man as proud as her 
husband, would forgive a woman who had 
trailed his ancestral name in the mud, and 
made his family life a byword in clubs and 
drawing-rooms. The belief of Martha that 


he could still love her was natural. Such 
good souls, women of the people, who had 
always led restrained and wholesome lives, 
would believe nothing else, but not a woman 
of her own class. She had only to recall a 
dozen instances where the bonds of mar- 
riage had been broken, with all the attend- 
ant scandal and misery, to be convinced of 


- what would befall her were she and Felix 


to meet. 

Her one hope was that her husband, 
baffled in his search, had left the city, and 
that neither Martha nor Stephen would 
ever see him again. Their inability to find 
him of late might mean that he had given 
up the search, having found no trace of her 
during all the months in which he had 
dogged her steps. Or it might mean that 
he, too, had succumbed to the same pov- 
erty which she had endured and, being no 
longer able to maintain himself in the great 
city, had sought work elsewhere. 

As the thought of this last possibility 
suddenly took possession of her, her heart 
gave a great bound of relief, and in the 
quiet that ensued, a certain tenderness for 
the man whom she had wronged began to 
well up within her. She recalled their early 
life and his unfailing generosity. Never in 
all the years she had known him had he 
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refused her the slightest thing which could 
in any way add to her happiness. Indeed 
he had often denied himself many of the 
luxuries which a man of his tastes and 
training needed, in order to add to her 
store. Nor had he ever restrained her in 
her whims or her extravagance and never, 
in any way, had he curtailed her freedom. 
She had been free to come, and free to go, 
and with whom she pleased. Her intimacy 
with Dalton had been proof of the freedom 
he allowed her, as well as her friendship 
with other men to whom many another 
husband might have objected. “All right, 
Barbara,” was his invariable reply, “you 
will get over your youth one of these days, 
and then you and I will settle down.” 

Even when the financial crash which sent 
her home had come, he had begged her to 
go to Australia with him, where he had im- 
portant family connections and where he 
could build up his fortunes anew. It was 
by no means certain, he had told her, that 
he was entirely ruined. His father’s estate, 
when all the debts were paid, might still 
leave a surplus. There was some land just 
outside of London, too, on the line of sub- 
urban improvement, and this, with the 
title which would come to him with his 
father’s death, would doubtless, after a few 
years, enable them to return to England 
and resume their former position. She re- 
membered very well the night he had 
pleaded with her, and she remembered, too, 
with a gripping at her heart, her own con- 
temptuous answer and her departure the 
next morning for her father’s roof. And 
then the lie she had told!—that Felix had 
bluntly announced to her his plan for rais- 
ing sheep in Australia, ordering her to get 
ready to go with him at once. 

She had recalled, too, this time with 
burning cheeks, a certain unsigned letter, 
in an unknown hand, which had reached 
her after her flight with Dalton, describing 
her husband as stunned and dazed by the 
blow, the writer denouncing her for her de- 
sertion, and warning her of the retribution 
in store for her with a man like the one on 
whom she had staked her future happiness. 
She had laughed at its contents and tossed 
it across the table to Dalton, who had read 
it with a smile, caught it between a pair of 
tongs, and, lighting a match, held it over the 
flame until it was consumed. 

Then—as, tortured by these recollec- 
tions, she lay staring at the dark—Martha’s 


_ prediction, based on Stephen’s belief, that 


Felix would kill Dalton at sight, rose up in 
her mind, and with it came another great 
fear—one that, for a moment, stopped her 
heart from beating and left her numb. In 
the quick succession of blows that Martha 
had dealt; she had not fully grasped this 
part of the story. Now she did. That her 
husband was capable of it she fully be- 
lieved. Quiet, reticent men like Felix— 
men who had served their country*both in 
India and Egypt—men who never boasted, 
who never discussed their intentions or 
plans until they were carried out, were the 
men to take the law into their own hands 
when their honor was involved, no matter 
who was hurt. Such a catastrophe would 
not only bring to light her own misery, but 
tarnish still further the good name of her 


people at home. Even were only an at- - 


tempt on Dalton’s life made, and an official 
investigation held—as she was convinced 
would be the case—the publicity would be 
almost as bad. Rather than have this occur 
she would make any sacrifice, even that of 
humiliating herself on her knees before 
Felix—begging his forgiveness, not for the 
sake of the man she now feared and de- 
tested, but for the sake of her father at 
home, and to shield her own identity. She 
feared, too, for Felix. He, of all men, 
should be saved from that kind of notoriety. 

With this a sudden resolve took posses- 
sion of her. She would not only see her 
husband whenever he came, but she would 
send word in the morning to Stephen to 
redouble his search, leaving no stone un- 
turned until he was found. 

She said nothing of all this to Martha, 
who helped her dress, watching the dark 
circles beneath her eyes. Breakfast over, 
she silently took her seat by the window, 
drew from the big paper box at her feet her 
several pieces of lace, including the man- 
tilla, and began to work. 

As she held up to the light the ragged 
tear in the Spanish lace, and noted the 
width and length of the gash in its delicate 
texture, her heart sank. She saw at a 
glance that she could not finish it before 
closing-time, even if she devoted the whole 
day toits repair. Better complete, thought 
she, the other and smaller pieces—one a 
fichu of Brussels lace, and the others some 
embroidered handkerchiefs on which she 
was to place monograms. These she would 
finish and take to Mangan. When he saw 
how tired she was, he would accept her ex- 
cuses and give her another day for the 














When the financial crash had come Sir Felix had begged Lady Barbara to go with him to Australia, where he 
had important family connections and where he could build up his fortunes anew. She remembered 
very well the night he had pleaded with her, and she remembered, too, with a 
gripping heart, her own contemptuous answer 
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large and more important piece. She did 
not have to leave the house until four 
o’clock and, as Martha was to be out most 
of the day, she could work on without dis- 
traction of any kind. 

When at noon Martha left her, with a 
caressing tap on her shoulder, promising to 
be back in time for supper, the anxious, 
weary woman picked up her needle again, 
her fingers darting in and out like shuttles, 
her shoulders aching with the strain, her 
mind still intent on the problems which had 
tortured her all night, and only rousing her- 
self when the clock in a neighboring tower 
struck four. Then she gathered up her 
work, wrapped the whole in the same sheet 
of tissue-paper in which the several pieces 
had been packed, and, adjusting her hat and 
cloak, started for Rosenthal’s. 

Mangan, who was in charge of the de- 
partment, had been waiting for her in a 
small room off the repair shop, and as he 
caught sight of her frail figure making her 
way toward him, rose to greet her. ‘Well, 
I’m glad you’ve come,” he began, as she 
reached his desk “Brought that Spanish 
piece, didn’t you? Ought to have had it 
last night.” 

She tried to smile, but his face was too 
forbidding. “No, I am sorry to say 
that—” 

“You didn’t! What have you done with 
ar” 

“T could not finish it. I have brought 
everything else. I will have it for you in 
the morning.” 

Mangan looked at her curiously, a smirk 
of suspicion crossing his narrow, rat-like 
face. “Oh! You'll bring it tomorrow, will 
you?” he roared. “Well, do you know that 
tomorrow’s New Year’s Eve and that this 
mantilla’s got to be delivered tonight? 
They have been telephoning all day for it. 
Tomorrow, eh? Well, don’t that make you 
tired? It does me.” 

An indignant protest quivered through 
her, but she dared not show resentment. 
Only in the last few months had she been 
subjected to these insults, and only her 
helplessness had compelled her to bear 
them. ~ 

“T am very sorry,” she answered simply, 
and with a certain dignity. “I have not 
been very well. I have done all I could. 
The damage was greater than I expected. 
Some of the threads must be entirely re- 
stored.” 

“What time tomorrow?” Every kind 


of excuse known to the shop-worker had 
been poured into his ears. Very few of them 
contained a particle of truth. 

“Before noon, if I can; certainly by four 
o’clock.” 

“Four o’clock!” he sneered. He had 
already made up his mind that she was 
lying, but there was no use in his telling 
her so, nor would any time be gained by 
taking the work from her and handing it 
over to another employee. 

“Four means eight, I guess. What’s the 
matter with ten o’clock? I got to have that 
sure, and no monkeying. Can’t you brace 
up and jam it through?” 

“TY will try.” Her cheeks were burning 
under the sting of his coarse lashes. 

“Try! You bet you'll try! Better get 
home right away. Give me that bundle— 
I'll have it checked up, so you won’t lose 
no time.” 

She bit her lip, her whole nature in revolt, 
but she made no reply. Too much was at 
stake for her to show anger at such coarse- 
ness. She had no rights that he was bound 
to respect. She was only one of his work- 
girls, and her short experience had shown 
her that but few of her associates received 
better treatment from him. 

“Thank you,” was all she said as with 
downcast eyes she picked her way through 
the crowded work-room, down thelong, 
steep staircase reserved for employees, and 
so on to the street. There she caught a 
Third Avenue car and sank into a seat near 
the door, encroaching upon her small re- 
serve of pennies to reach home-the sooner. 
She saw but too clearly that not only did 
her present position depend on her return- 
ing the mantilla at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, but that, exhausted as she was, she 
must utilize the few remaining minutes of 
daylight as well as the earlier hours of the 
morning to keep her promise. To work 
long at night she knew was impossible. She 
had not the eyes to follow the intricacies 
of the meshes with no other light but that 
afforded by Martha’s kerosene lamp. She 
had tried it before, and had been forced to 
stop. 

When she reached the cross street lead- 
ing to Martha’s door, she hurried from the 
car, caught her skirts in her hand, and, 
summoning up all her strength, sped on, 
mounting the narrow, rickety steps with 
but a pause for breath on the last landing. 
Once there, she took her latch-key from her 
pocket and unlocked the door, leaving it 



















ajar, as she knew Martha might come 
in at any moment. 

As she entered the humble apartment, 
its restful seclusion after her experience 
with Mangan sent a thrill of thankfulness 
through her. One after another the several 
objects passed in review—the kettle sing- 
ing on the stove whose ample bed of coals 
warmed the room; her own tiny chamber, 
leading out of the one large room, with its 
small iron bedstead and white cotton quilt; 
the table with its lamp; the pine shelves 
with the few pieces of china, and even the 
big paper box in which her work was deliv- 
ered and later returned to the shop, either 
by wagon or special messenger, and which 
Martha, before she had gone out, had 
placed on a chair near the door to keep it 
out of the dust. All told her of peace and 
warmth and comfort. 

She lighted the lamp, picked up the large 
pasteboard box containing the mantilla, 
and half-raised the lid, intending to place 
the contents on her sewing table, but catch- 
ing sight of the kettle again, she let the 
box-lid drop from her hands. She was 
chilled from the ride in the car, the water 
was boiling, and it would take but a minute 
to make herself a cup of tea. 

This would give her 
renewed strength 
for her task. & 
Hardly had she ; 
drained her cup 
when she _ be- 
came conscious 
of a step on 
the stairs—a 
steady, firm 
step, not 
Martha’s and 
not that of 
the boy or 

of the ex- 
pressman 
who often 4 
sought Martha’s “.\ > 
apartment. ‘a 

As it approached the 
landing, a sickening faintness 
assailed her. She had heard that step be- 
fore. Whose was it? It was Felix! And her 
hour of trial had come! He 
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For a brief instant she wavered. Should 
she spring forward and shut the door before 
he reached it, refusing to admit him until 
Martha came, or should she creep noise- 
lessly into her room and lock herself in, 
remaining silent until he should leave the 
premises, believing no one at home? While 
she stood, half paralyzed with fear, the door 
moved gently, almost stealthily, swinging 
back half its width, and a man in cape- 
overcoat and slouch hat, drawn close over 
his eyes, stepped into the room. 

Lady Barbara gave a piercing shriek, 
sprang from her seat, and staggered against 
the table, grasping the back of the chair to 
keep her from falling. “How dare you, 
Guy Dalton, to—” 

The intruder loosened the top button of 
his cape, watching, meanwhile, the terrified 
woman, and, with a sneer, said: ‘Oh, 
come, drop that, I’ve had enough of it. 
You thought you could get away, did you? 
Well, you can’t, and the sooner you find 
that out the better for you.” He glanced 
coolly around the room. “So this is where 
you are, is it?—a rotten hole, anyhow. 
You’d better have stayed where you were. 
How ever do you earn the money to keep 

this up, or is somebody else footing the 
bills? Now, you get your things on 
and be quick about it.” | 

All this time she had 
been edging toward 
her bedroom door, 
her eyes glaring 
into his with the 

fierceness of a 

cornered ani- 

mal, mutter- 
ing as she 
stepped— 
one word at 
a time, “You- 
have-no-right- 
to-come-in here.” 

“T haven’t, 

haven’t I? Id like 
to know who has a better 
right?” he returned angrily. 

““No-you-haven’t.” She 
was moving an inch at a time, keeping 
a chair between herself and Dalton, her 

eyes watching his every ex- 


parane 


would find the door ajar; An indignant protest quivered pression, her right hand 
stride into the room withthat through Lady Barbara, but she dared stretched along the wall. 


quiet, self-contained manner 


not show resentment. Only in the 
last few months had she been subjected 


“Still at it, are you? 


of his; and she must face him ¢o these insults, and only her helpless- Well, get through, and 


and stand ashamed! 


ness had compelled her to bear them hurry up. I'll go where I 
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please, and you’ll come when I want you. 
Everybody is inquiring for you down at the 
house, and I promised them you’d be back 
tonight, and you will. You were a fool to 
leave. It’s a lot better than this. From 
what I heard last night, from one of 
Rosenthal’s girls, I thought you had moved 
into something palatial.” 

She had reached the bedroom door now, 
and her hand was on the knob. 

“Ves—that’s right,” he said, mistaking 
her purpose, “get into your wraps, and—” 

The door closed with a sudden bang, and 
the inside bolt was shut tight. 

Dalton stood with his hands in his 
pockets. “Oh, that’s the game, is it?” he 
called, in a loud voice. He saw he had been 
outwitted, and an oath escaped him. He 
saw, too, that the door was a heavy one, 
and the effort to force it might bring in the 
neighbors. “Well, there’s no hurry. I can 
wait,” he added savagely, “but if you 
know what’s good for you, you'll come out 
now.” 

She had sunk down on her bed, hardly 
daring to breathe. Her only hope now lay 
in Martha, and she might not come back 
for an hour. 

Dalton sauntered away from the door 
and began an inspection of the room. The 
box on the chair came first. He lifted the 
lid and drew out the mantilla. ‘Rather 
good, this—wonder how she got Hold of it—. 
Oh, yes, I see, she must be repairing it. 
There are her work-basket and the spools 
of black silk.” 

He turned to the box again and read the 
name of “Rosenthal” stenciled on the bot- 
tom. “So that’s what she’s doing—they 
didn’t tell me what she worked at—all I got 
was where she was living.” He spread out 
the mantilla again, and looked it over care- 
fully. Then a smile crossed his face, a smile 
of cunning. “Just what I want,” he said, 
folding it up, and tucking it inside his 
capacious cape. 

He now made a tour of the room, his 
tread like that of a cat, lifting the plates 
on the dresser as if in search of something 
behind them, rummaging through the work- 
basket, opening and turning the leaves of a 
book lying on the table. So occupied was 
he that he did not hear Martha’s noiseless 
step, nor know that she had entered the 
room until she spoke. 

For a moment she stood watching his 
movements. She had a suspicion that it 
might be Dalton, but she was not sure, 


having seen him but once, and then 
when he was much younger. What she 
now saw was a well-knit, rather handsome 
man of thirty, with clean-shaven face, 
drooping eyelids, and a hard-set lower jaw— 
a man accustomed to take chances for big 
ends, from the look in his eyes, in spite of 
his devil-may-care manner, apparent even 
in the way he was roaming through her 
rooms. 

“Who do you want to see?” she asked at 
last in a firm voice. 

Dalton turned sharply, and took her in 
at one comprehensive glance. He always 
prided himself on never having been out- 
witted or taken unawares, and that Lady 
Barbara could lock herself in her room, and 
that this woman could creep up behind him 
unobserved, rather nettled him. 

“T don’t know that it’s any of your busi- 
ness, my good woman,” he answered, his 
insolence increasing with his irritation at 
having been so easily trapped, “but if it 
makes any difference to you, I'll tell you 
that I’m waiting for my wife.” 

“Where is she?” The voice was clear 
and incisive, with a ring of determination 
through it that, for the moment, discon- 
certed him. - 

Dalton pointed to the bedroom door. 

-Martha stepped across the room and 
tried the knob. “Open the door, Lady 
Barbara. It’s Martha. Who is this man?” 

The bolt shot back and Barbara’s fright- 
ened face peered out. “Oh, thank God 
you’ve come!” she moaned, her teeth chat- 
tering. “It’s Mr. Dalton. I ordered him 
from the room, and he won’t go, and—” 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Guy Dalton, is it?” 
Martha cried, facing him. “The man 
who’s been a curse to you ever since you 
met him. I know every crook and turn of 
you—you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to treat a woman as you have treated Lady 
Barbara O’Day. Now, sir, this is my room, 
and you can’t stay in it a minute longer. 
There’s the door!” 

Dalton laughed a dry, crackling laugh. 
“You're a regular virago, aren’t you, my 
dear woman?” he said. “Quite refreshing 
to hear your defense of a woman on whom 
I have spent every shilling I had. Now, 
don’t get excited—cool down a bit, and 
we'll talk it over—and while we are at it, 
please make me a cup of tea. It’s about my 
hour. When my wife comes to her senses, 
as she will in a minute, she’ll get over her 
tantrums and change her mind a bit.” 








Martha strode straight toward him until 
her capacious body was within a few inches 
of his shirt front, her hands tightly clenched. 
“Don’t make any mistake, Mr. Dalton. 
Your airs won’t go here. My brother 
Stephen looks after me and after Lady 
O’Day, and he and another man you 
wouldn’t care to meet arclooking after you.”’ 

She called to her mistress: “Lock and 
bolt that door on you, and don’t open it 
until I tell you.” 

Again she faced Dalton, her contempt for 
him increasing as she caught the wave of 
anxiety that swept his face at her reference 
to the men who would help her. “Now, 
you can have just one minute to leave this 
room, Mr. Dalton,” she cried, throwing 
back the door. “If you’re over that time, 
‘the policeman on the block will help you 
down-stairs.” 

Dalton hesitated. The allusion to 
Stephen, whoever he might be, and to the 
other man, disturbed him. That the 
woman knew more of his history than she 
was willing at that time to tell was evident. 
That she was entirely in earnest, and meant 
what she said, and that it would be more 
than dangerous for him to defy her, should 
she appeal to the police for help, were 
equally evident. 

“Of course, my dear woman,” he said, 
with assumed humility, his eyes glistening 
with anger, “if you don’t want me to stay, 
I suppose I shall have to go. I did not come 
to make any fuss; I only came to take my 
wife home where I can take care of her. 
She seems to think she can get along better 
elsewhere. All right—I’m willing she shall 
try it for a while. She has my address, 
which is more than I had when she left me 
without a word of any kind.” 

He slid his hand under his cape so as to 
assure himself that the mantilla was safe 
and out of sight, then picking up his hat, 
stepped jauntily out, saying as he went 
down the staircase: ‘Next time, she’ll 
come to me. Do you hear? Tell her so, 
will you?”’ 


Chapter XVII 


N reaching the street Dalton took 
the mantilla from inside his coat 
—it was the veriest film of old 
Salamanca lace—pressed it into a small 
wad, and stuffed it in his outside pocket. 
_What he had intended to do, when he 
picked it up, had come to him in a flash. 
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He would pawn it for what it would, bring, 
and watching his chance some day when 
Barbara was out at work, force his way into 
the apartment, slip the pawn-ticket where 
it could be easily found—behind the china 
or in among her sewing materials—and 
with that as proof, charge her with having 
stolen the lace, threatening her with expo- 
sure unless she yielded. If she relented he 
would destroy the ticket and let the matter 
drop; if she refused he would charge her 
companion with being an accessory. The 
woman was evidently befriending Lady 
Barbara for what she could get out of her. 
Neither of them was seeking trouble. Be- 
tween the two he could accomplish his 


urpose. 

What would happen in the meanwhile, 
when she tried to account for its loss to 
Rosenthal, never caused him the slightest 
concern. She, of course, could concoct 
some story which they would finally believe. 
If not they could deduct the value of the 
lace from her earnings. Either course would 
help him maintain his hold upon her. 

He had every incentive for his present 
action, and every reason for compelling her 
return. His board bill was overdue. He 
was harassed by the want of even the 
small sums of money needed for car-fare, 
and of late it had become very evident that 
if he were to keep his present quarters— 
and he was afraid to try for any others— 
he must yield to the proprietor’s pressing 
suggestion to “patch up his differences 
with his wife,” have her come home and 
once more take charge of the suite of rooms; 
the owner arguing that as Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton were known to be “family people,” 
a profitable little game free from police in- 
terruption might be carried on, not only 
netting more to the proprietor than the 
cost of their combined keep, but leaving 
a margin to be divided between the “house 
and Mrs. Stanton’s husband.” 

And now, while we follow him on his way 
uptown, it may be just as well for us to 
note that up to this precise moment, our 
devil-may-care, rather handsome Mr. Dal- 
ton, with the drooping eyelids and cold, 
hard lips, had entirely failed to grasp the 
idea that, in so far as public and private 
morals were concerned, he had in the last 
thirty minutes fallen to the level of a com- 
mon thief. His own reasoning, in disproof 
of this theory, was that, while the pawning 
of one’s things was unfortunate and might 
occasion many misunderstandings and much 
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obloquy, such a course was not necessarily 
dishonest, because many gentlemen, some 
of high social position, had been compelled 
to do the same thing. He himself, yielding 
to force of circumstances, had already 
pawned a good many things—his wife’s 
first, and then his own—and would 
do it again under similar con- 
ditions. That the article care- 
fully hidden in his pocket 
belonged to neither one of 
them, did not strike him 
as altering the situation 
in the slightest. The 
mantilla was of no 
value to him, nor, 
for that matter, to 
her. He would 
pawn it not alone % 
for the sake of the 
money it would 
bring him, to tide 
him over his 
troubles until he 
could recover his 
losses—only a question of days, 
he thought, perhaps hours—but 
because, by means of the trans- 
action, he would be enabled to 
restore harmony to a home 
which had, through the ob- 


stinacy of a woman ON She became conscious of a step on the ; k 
As it approached the landing. a starve, instead of saving 


sickening faintness assailed her. Was it what he could out of the 
Felix? Had her hour of trial come? wreck. Had he only lis- 


whom he had squandered stairs. 
every penny he possessed 
in the world, been tem- 
porarily broken up. Not 
that hereally intended tocarry out his threat. 
That extreme act would produce a certain 
kind of publicity which might be exceedingly 
annoying, despite his assumed name, if his 
own antecedents were looked into. All he 
wanted to do was to give her a slight shock, 
which would act as a warning to her to 
mend her ways in the future, and live a rea- 
sonable life. As both of them were ruined 
in the opinion of the world, both of them 
should, of course, bend their energies to- 
ward making a living in any way possible. 
This end of the dilemma he had now solved. 
All she had to do was to return home, put on 
the best clothes she possessed, the more 
attractive the better—and she was cer- 





tainly very fetching in that wrapper—and 
be reasonably polite to such of his friends 
as chose to drop in during evenings for a 
quiet game of cards. 

And why not? he argued as he walked on, 
feeling the wad now and then to be assured 


















of its safety. They were both penniless 
owing to the sacrifices he had made for her. 
He had shared with her his every shilling, 
making himself an exile, if not a fugitive, 
for her sake—this last was touched on rather 
— for what? Yes, for what? 
Only to have her at last turn her 
back upon him and leave him 
ue» destitute when her mere 
~~ presence would revive 
both their fortunes. 
Here, oddly enough, 

' he began to think of 
F elix, stigmatizing 
him as a cold- 
blooded, unimagina- 
tive man, who knew 
absolutely nothing 
about how to treat a 
woman, or, for that 
matter, knew noth- 
ing about anything else in 
so far as the practical side 
of life was concerned. The fool had 
not only broken up the final deal, in 
which everything had been fixed with 
Mullhallsen, the German banker, for 
an additional loan, but he had unearthed 
and compared certain certificates in 
his fight to protect an obstinate old father. 
Worse still, he had taken 
himself off to Australia to 


tened to advice, the whole 
catastrophe might never have taken place. 

And this fool O’Day would have ruined 
his wife as well, had not he—Dalton— 
stepped in and saved her from burying her- 
self in the wilderness. Of course they had 
had bad luck of late, but that was only a ques- 
tion of time. Any one of his schemes would 
pull him out; until then, they must do the 
best they.could. She might not, of course, 
like his present plan, and he had, therefore, 
to be firm and perhaps a little severe, as he 
was the bread-winner, but there was no 
question but that she would like it in time, 
just as she had come to like a good many 
other things when they had been put to her 
in the right way. 

Her leaving him, of course, in the way 
she had, was disconcerting—not to say 
irritating, in view of what he had done for 
her. That she should have left O’Day was 
natural; but why should she leave him? 

She might—and here a slight shiver 
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passed through him—she might have heard 
of the forged certificates, and yet this was 
hardly possible, for no letters of any kind, 
so far as he knew, had reached her. Neither 
had he ever discussed the incident with her 
for the simple reason that women, as a rule, 
never understood such things. 
And yet, how else could a 
financier have tided over a 
crisis which, if not stemmed 
by some desperate means, 
would have wiped 
out the savings of 
hundreds who 
had trusted him, 
and whom he 
could not desert 
in their hour of 
need? If he had 
it to do all over 
again he would 
never, of course, 
have locked up 
the stock-book in 
his own safe, but 
would have left it 
with the treasurer, 
on whom he could have 
shifted the responsibil- 
ity. And now that he 
came to think of it—here 
he felt the bulge in his 
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back beneath the eyebrows, the lips were 
thinner and less mobile, the hair was 
streaked with gray, and the feet lagged as 
though the spring had gone out of them. 
With these there had come other changes. 
The smile which had won many a woman 
was replaced by a self-conscious smirk; 
the debonair manner which had 
charmed all who met him 
was now a mere bravado. 
His dress, too, showed 
the strain. While his 
collar and neckwear 
were properly looked 
after, and his face 
was Clean - shaven, 
other parts of his 
make-up, especially 
his shoes and hat, 
were much the 
worse for wear. 
Andall thisin 
one brief year! 
Once in a 
while we meet a man who 
reminds us of one of those 
high-priced pears seen in 
fruiterers’ windows; whole- 
some, good tolook at, without 
a speck or stain on their 
smooth, round, rosy skins— 
until we bite into them. 


outside pocket —1t The intruder loosened the top button of his cape, Then, close to their 
might be just as well to watching, meanwhile, the ‘terrified woman, and hearts, we uncover a 
get rid at once of this with a sneer said, “So this is where youare, isit?” greedy, conscienceless 


bundle of lace. Such 
things were dangerous—just as the certifi- 
cates had proved to be dangerous. 

That all these various privations, make- 
shifts, and economies, with their attendant 
anxieties, fears, and forebodings—to say 
nothing of the dread of other and more 
serious complications should his retreat be 
discovered—had told upon Guy Dalton’s 
face and bearing was not to be wondered 
at. While he still carried his head high, 
smiled when spoken to, and walked with 
something of his old gait, there lurked be- 
neath both his expression and manner a cer- 
tain well-defined fear, to be detected in the 
furtive glance when his suspicions were 
aroused, in his always seeking the night or 
late afternoons for his walks abroad, and in 
his avoidance of all gatherings where there 
was a possibility of his being recognized. 

The lines, too, in his once well-rounded, 
almost boyish face were deeper and more 
strongly marked, the eyes had shrunk far 





worm, gnawing away in 
the dark—and consign the whole to the 
waste-barrel. 

Dalton, despite his alluring exterior, had 
been rotten at heart from the time he was 
sixteen years of age, when he had lied to 
his father about his school remittances, 
which the old man had duplicated at once. 

That none of his associates had discov- 
ered it was owing to the fact that no one 
had probed deeper than the skin of his at- 
tractiveness—and with good reason; it was 
clean, good to look at, bright in color—a 
most welcome addition to any dinner-table. 
But when the drop came—and very few 
fruits can stand being bumped on the side- 
walk—the revelation followed all the 
quicker, simply because bruised fruit rots 
in a day, as even the least qualified among 
us can tell. 

This, then, was the man who, with 
thoughts intent on his last and most de- 
grading makeshift, was making his way up 
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Second Avenue, looking to the right and 
left for a pawn-shop into which he could 
dodge without attracting too much atten- 
tion. Stopping suddenly, he scrutinized 
the front of a well-patronized retreat, owned 
and operated by a Mrs. Blobbs, the Polish 
wife of an English “cheap John.” He had 
noticed, from under his hat, the narrow 
door and wide window, with its collection 
of showy jewelry, watches, revolvers, 
satin shoes, fans, and other belongings of 
the unfortunate, and after glancing about 
him, had slipped in noiselessly, his counte- 
nance wearing that peculiar, shame-faced 
expression common to gentlemen on similar 
missions. That it was not his first experi- 
ence could be seen from the way he leaned 
far over the counter, dropped the bundle, 
and then straightened back—the gesture 
meaning that if any other customer should 
come in while his negotiations were in prog- 
ress, he was not to be connected in any 
way with the parcel. 

“Something rather good,” he said, point- 
ing to the black wad. 

The proprietress, a square woman, built 
like a sack of flour, her waist-line marked 
by a string tightened just above a black 
alpaca apron, her dried-apple face sur- 
mounted by a dingy lace cap topped with 
a soiled red ribbon, eyed him cautiously, 
and remarked, after loosening out the man- 
tilla, ‘Dem t’eater gurls only vant such 
tings and dey can pay nuddin’. No, I 
vouldn’t even gif fife tollars. Petter dake 
it somevares else.” 

Dalton hesitated, turning the matter over 
in his mind. The transfer would bring him 
the desired pawn-ticket, but the five dollars 
was not sufficient to help him tide over the 
more pressing of his difficulties. He had 
borrowed double that sum two nights be- 
fore from the bar-keeper of a pool-room 
where he occasionally played, and he 
dared not repeat his visit until he could 
carry back the money. 

The male Blobbs, the taller and more 
rotund of the two shopkeepers—especially 
about the middle—now strolled in, leaned 
over the counter, and picking up the lace, 
examined it carefully. Looked at from be- 
hind, Blobbs was all shirt-sleeves and 
waistcoat, the back of his flat head resting 
like a lid on his shoulders. Looked at from 
the front, Blobbs developed into a person 
with shoe-brush whiskers, bristling against 
two yellow cheeks, the features being the 
five dots a child always insists upon when 


drawing a face. Dalton saw at a glance that 
it was Mrs. Blobbs, and not Mr. Blobbs, 
who was in charge of the shop, and that 
any discussions as to the price with him 
would be useless. 

“You're an Englishman, I take it,” came 
from the lowest dot of the five, a blurred 
and uncertain mouth. 

Dalton colored slightly and nodded. 

“Well, what I should adwise ye to do is 
to take this ’ere lace to some of them h’old 
furnitoor shops. I know what this is. 
That is, I think I do. I ’ate to see a chap 
like you put to it like this, that’s why I tell 
ye. ’Ard on your woman, but— There’s 
a shop h’up on ‘The Avenue’ where they 
buy such things. A Dutchman by the name 
of Kling—right on the corner—you can’t 
miss it. Take it h’up to ’im and tell ’im 
I sent ye—we often ’elps one another.” 

Dalton crumpled up the black wad, slid 
the package under his coat, and without 
a word of thanks left the shop. 

This was not the first time Blobbs had 
sent Kling a customer. Indeed, there had 
always been more or less of a trade be- 
tween the two establishments. For, while 
Mrs. Blobbs had a license and could ad- 
vance money at reasonable rates, her prin- 
cipal business was in old clothes and 
ready-to-wear finery. Being near “The 
Avenue” and well-known to its denizens, 
many of their out-grown and out-of-fashion 
garments had passed across her counter. 
Here was where the young man who 
pounded away on Masie’s piano the night 
of her birthday party borrowed, for a trifle, 
his evening suit. Here, too, Codman had 
exchanged a three-year-old overcoat, which 
refused to be buttoned across his con- 
stantly increasing girth, for enough money 
to pay for the velvet cuffs and collar of the 
new one purchased on Sixth Avenue. 
Here Mrs. Codman bought remnants of 
finery with which to adorn her young daugh- 
ter’s skirts when she went to the ball given 
by the Washington chowder-party. Here, 
too, was where the undertaker sold the 
clothes of the man who stepped off a ten- 
story building in the morning and was laid 
out that same night in Digwell’s back room, 
his friends depositing a fresh suit for him to 
be buried in, telling the undertaker to do 
with the old one as he pleased. And so with 
many others living on the side streets, who 
at one time or another had reached crises in 
their careers which only this particular old- 
clothes shop could relieve. 











Mrs. Blobbs’ refusal had started a new, 
or rather revived an old, train of thought in 
Dalton’s mind. Holding on to dangerous 
things had already caused one explosion. 
The mantilla might prove another such 
bomb. He dared not leave it at home and 
he could not carry it for an indefinite time 
on his person. If the man Kling would pay 
any decent price for it he could have it and 
welcome. 

With this thought uppermost, he con- 
tinued on his course, making short-cuts 
across the streets until he arrived at Kling’s 
corner. Glancing at the sign to make sure 
he was right, he turned the knob and 
walked down the middle aisle of the store, 
between the lines of bureaus and high desks 
drawn up in dress parade. Over the barri- 
cade of the small office he caught sight of 
Otto’s head. 

“T have just left your old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Blobbs,” he began gaily, “who 
have advised me to bring to you rather a 
rare piece of lace belonging to my wife. 
Fine, isn’t it?” He loosened the bundle 
and shook out the folds of the mantilla. 

Otto put on his glasses, felt the texture of 
the piece between his fingers, and spread 
out the pattern for closer examination. 
“Yes, dot’s a good piece of lace. Vot you 
vant to do vid it? Dere’s a hole in it, you 
see,” and he thrust a pudgy finger into 
the gash. 

“Yes, I know,” returned Dalton, who 
had crushed it together so that the tear 
might not show, “but that is easily fixed. 
I want to sell it. They tell me it is worth 
some twenty pounds—a hundred dollars 
of your money.” 

“Ts dot so? Vell*—vell—a hundred tol- 
lars! Dot’s a good deal of money.” He 
had begun to wrap it up, tucking in the 
ends. “Too much money for me. T’ank 
you for lettin’ me see it, tell Mr. Blobbs, 
but I don’t vant it at dot price. And I doan 
know I vant it at any price. Dey doan buy 
dem t’ings any more.” 

Dalton saw that the mantilla had favor- 
ably impressed the dealer. He had caught 
the look of pleasure when the lace was 
first unrolled, reading the man’s brain as he 
had often read the brains of the men at home 
who listened to some rose-colored pros- 
pectus. This had taught him that there was 
always a supreme moment when one must 
stop praising an article for sale, whether it 
were a rubber concession from an African 
chief, or a pound of tea over a grocer’s 
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counter. He recognized that this moment 
had arrived with Kling. 

“T agree with you,” he said smilingly. 
“The valuation was Mr. Blobbs’, not mine. 
I told him I should be glad to get half that 
amount—or even less.” 

Otto took the bundle and loosened the 
roll again. “I got a little gurl—my daugh- 
ter, Beesving—who likes dese tings. But 
dot is not business, for I doan sell it again 
once I gife it to her. I joost put it around 
her shoulders for a New Year’s gift. Maybe 
if you—” He re-examined it closely, espe- 
cially the tear which had partly yielded to 
Lady Barbara’s deft fingers and tired eyes. 
“Vell, I tell you vot I do, I gif you tventy 
tollars.”’ 

“That, I am afraid, will not answer my 
purpose,” said Dalton. “Perhaps, how- 
ever, you will loan me thirty dollars on it 
and hold the lace for a week or so, and I 
will pay you back thirty-five when some 
money that is due me comes in?” 

Otto looked at him from under his bushy 
eyebrows. “Ve don’t do dot kind of busi- 
ness. If I buy—I buy. If I sell—I sell. 
Sometimes I pay more as a ting is vorth. 
Sometimes I pay less. I have a expert vid 
me who knows vat dis is vorth, but he is 
busy vid a customer on de next floor, and 
I doan sent for him. If you vant de tventy 
tollars you can have it. If you doan, den 
take avay de lace. I got a lot of tings to 
do more as to talk about it. Ven you 
see Blobbs, you tell him vat I say.” 

Dalton’s mind worked rapidly, taking in 
the whole situation. The pawn-ticket 
scheme would, of course, be out of the ques- 
tion, but some other plan, yet to be devised, 
might work as well. To take the money 
would clean off his debt, and leave him a 
margin which he might treble before 
midnight. 

“Give me the money,” he said. “It is 
not one-third of its value, but I see that it’s 
all I can do.” 

Otto smiled—the smile of a man who had 
hit the thing at which he aimed—felt in his 
inside pocket, drew out a great flat pocket- 
book, and counted out the bills. 

Dalton swept them up as a winner at 
baccarat sweeps up his coin, apparently 
without counting them, stuffed the crum- 
pled bank-notes into his pocket, and started 
for the door. 

Half-way down the long shop he stopped 
opposite a sideboard laden with old silver 
and glass and, to show he was not in a 
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hurry, paused for an instant, picking up a 
cut-glass decanter with a silver top, re- 
marking casually, as he laid it back, “Like 
one I have at home,” continuing his inspec- 
tion by holding aloft a pipe-stem glass, to 
see the color the better. 

As he resumed his walk to the door, Felix, 
with Masie and a customer ahead of him, 
was just descending the rear stairs from the 
“banquet-hall” above. He thus had a full 
view of the store below. Something in the 
way with which the bubble-blown glass was 
handled attracted his attention. He had 
seen a wrist with a movement like that, the 
poised glass firmly held in an outstretched 
hand. But where, he covld not tell; at his 
own table, perhaps, or possibly at a club 
dinner. He remembered the quick, upward 
toss, the slender receptacle held high. He 
leaned far forward, and watched the nerv- 
ous step and halting gait. Had Masie and 
the customer not been ahead of him, he 
would have hurried past them and called to 
the man to stop—not an unusual thing with 
him when his suspicions were aroused. In- 
stead, he strolled carelessly toward the 
door, intending to make some excuse to 
accost the man on the sidewalk. Not that 
he had any definite conviction regarding 
his likeness to the man he wanted; he did it 
more to satisfy his conscience that he had 
permitted no clue to slip past him. 

What made him hesitate was the way the 
slouch hat shaded the intruder’s face, the 
darkened gas-jets not revealing the features, 
only the end of the chin and the round of the 
lower cheek showing, the heavy collar of 
the overcoat concealing his neck. 

Dalton, however, reached the street- 
door first and closed it gently behind him, 
holding it for an instant to prevent its mak- 
ing a noise. Felix reopened it quickly, and 
gazed out into the night. Dalton had van- 
ished as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed him up. 

Another man, who had been watching 
Felix as he peered into the dark, an under- 
sized, gaunt-looking man, sidled toward 
Felix and pulled at his coat sleeve. “TI ain’t 
too early, am I? You said eight o’clock?” 

Felix looked at him keenly. ‘Oh, yes, I 
remember—no, you are all right. How long 
have you been here?”’ 

“ About half an hour.” 

“Did you notice which way that man 
went who just shut the door?” 

The tramp looked about him in a help- 
less way. “I wasn’t lookin’. I was a-watch- 


in’ you—waitin’ for you to come out—but 
I got on to him when he went in a while 
ago.” 

“Then you’ve seen him before?” 

“Of course I’ve seen him before. He 
plays pool where I’ve been a-workin’.” 

Felix bent closer. “Do you know his 
name?” 

“Sure! His name’s Stanton. He’s been 
puttin’ sompin’ to soak, I guess. I heard 
last week he was up against it. Do you 
know him?” 

Felix looked off into space, as if to recall 
the features of the intruder, and answered 
slowly: “I thought I did, but I see I am 
mistaken. Come inside the store where it is 
warmer. I have secured you a job and will 
take you with me when I have finished here.” 


Chapter XVIII 


AD a spark of human feeling been 
left in Dalton’s body, it would have 
been kindled into a flame of sym- 

pathy, could he have seen Lady Barbara 
when she opened the box early next morn- 
ing, and stood trembling over the loss of 
the mantilla. 

Her first hope was that she had inad- 
vertently taken it to Rosenthal’s with the 
other pieces of lace, and that Mangan 
had found it when he checked up her work. 
Then a cold chill ran through her, her anx- 
iety increasing every moment. Had she 
dropped it in the street? Had the woman 
who jostled her on the way up the long 
staircase to the work-room picked up her 
package when she stumbled? Perhaps 
some one had crept in during the night and, 
finding the box near the door, had caught 
up the mantilla and escaped without being 
detected? Could she herself have dragged 
it into her bedroom, entangled in the folds 
of her skirt? Was it not near the window, 
or in her basket, or behind the door, or— 
Martha put all these theories to flight. 
“No, it isn’t in your room at all, and it 
isn’t anywhere else around here; and no- 
body’s been in here from the outside; and 
they couldn’t get in if they tried, for I 
bolted the door when we went to bed. 
The only person who has had the run of 
the place is Mr. Dalton, and he—” 

“ Martha!” 

“Well, I wasn’t here when he first came, 
but when I opened the door he was peeking 
behind the china.” 

“But I had not been inside my room a 








O.to put on 
his glasses, felt 
the texture of 
the piece between 

his fingers, and 
spread out the pattern 
for closer examination. 

Yes, dot's a good piec: 
of lace. Wot you vant to 
do vid it? Dere's a hole in 

it, you see,” and he thrust a 
pudgy finger into the gash 


minute before I heard 
your voice. How could 
he have taken it? You 
don’t think—” 

“T don’t say what I think, 
because I don’t know, but he’s mean 
enough to do anything he -could to 
hurt you. How long had he been 
talking to you when I came in?” 

“Just long enough for me to run 
past him and lock myself in.” 

“And how long do you think it would 
take him to steal it, if he thought nobody 
was looking?” 

“But he could not have stolen it, Mar- 
tha; he was on the other side of the room. 
The box is by the door where I left it; you 
can see it for yourself. Oh! what shall I 
do? Where could I have dropped it? It 
must be at the store in that bundle. Mr. 
Mangan said I need not wait, and I did not 
see him open it. He has found it by this 
I will go 


time and he is waiting for me. 
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right away and 
see him. Any- 
body could make 
a mistake like 
that. He must— 
he will under- 
stand when I ex- 
plain it all. Get my cloak and hat, please, 
Martha. I willtakethecarup and back, and 
you can have my coffee ready for me upon 
my return. I won’t be half an hour. Oh! 
how unlucky, how terrible! If I had only 
discovered my loss last night! I had meant 
to work, but I couldn’t after what hap- 
pened. Mr. Mangan was very much put 
out yesterday. I am afraid he will be furi- 
ous today. No, you need not come with 
me,” and she was gone. 

Martha closed the door, walked to the 
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window, and stood looking through the 
panes unti the slight figure had reached 
the street, where she gathered up her skirt, 
to free her steps the better, and started on 
a run for the car line. When the fragile 
form was lost in the whirl of the traffic, 
Martha walked slowly to the table and sank 
into a chair, her elbows resting on its top, 
her face in her hand. 

The next instant she was on her feet ex- 
amining Lady Barbara’s work-basket, won- 
dering what Dalton had found in it, won- 
dering, too, why he had looked through it. 
Crossing to the dresser, she moved the 
plates and cups, as he had done, searching 
for a possible note, or perhaps for a dupli- 
cate key which he had left for Barbara, and 
then moved toward the door of the smaller 
chamber, behind which her mistress had 
lain shivering. Her eye now fell on the box, 
the lid awry. She remembered that this 
lid had been in that same position when 
she had ordered the intruder from the room, 
and that, at the time, she had thought it 
strange that Lady Barbara, always so care- 
ful, had not fastened it to keep the dust 
from its contents. Stooping closer, she 
examined the various articles. She noted 
that one sleeve of the lace blouse had been 
lifted from its place, while the other sleeve 
remained snug where her mistress had 
tucked it. In pulling out one of the upper 
pieces, this sleeve must have been caught 
in its meshes and dragged clear. This 
could only have been done by the mantilla, 
which, she distinctly remembered, had 
been laid nearly on top the afternoon be- 
fore, so as to be ready for work in the morn- 
ing. 

“He’s got it,” she exclaimed in an ex- 
cited tone, replacing the lid. “T’ll stake 
my life he stole it, the dirty cur! He’s 
done it to get even with her. She'll be 
back in a little while, half distracted. There 
is going to be trouble, plenty of it. I'll 
have Stephen here right away, and we'll talk 
it over. I can take care of her when she’s 
inside these rooms, but what if that man 
waylays her on the street and raises a row, 
and she goes back to him to smooth things 
over? This has got to stop. She won’t 
live the month out if he gets to hounding 
her again, and now he’s found out where 
she is, I sha’n’t have a moment’s peace. 
What a hang-dog face he’s got on him! 
And he’s a coward, too, or he wouldn’t 
have slunk out when I ordered him to go. 
And he had it on him all the time! I won- 


der what he’ll do with it. Hold it over 
her, I expect; maybe take it to Rosenthal’s 
with some lie about her, so they will dis- 
charge her and she will have to go back 
to him. 

“Maybe—” Here she stopped, and 
grew suddenly grave. ‘Maybe he’ll— 
No, I don’t think he’d dare do that, but 
I’ve got to get Stephen, and I’ll go for him 
this minute. Going’s quicker than a letter, 
and I’ll leave word down-stairs where I’m 
gone, so she’ll know when she comes in, and 
T’ll fix her coffee so she can get it.” 

Martha hurried into her own room and 
began changing her dress, putting on her 
shoes, taking her night cloak and big flare 
bonnet from the hook behind the door, 
talking to herself as she moved. 

“Tt’s getting worse all the time, instead 
of getting better. God knows what’s to 
become of her! She’s most beat out now, 
and can’t stand much more; and she’s the 
best of the lot, except Mr. Felix, for she’s 
clean inside of her, and only her heart is to 
blame—and that father of hers, Lord Car- 
novan, with his mean pride, and this scoun- 
drel she’s wrecking her life on, and all the 
fine ladies at home who turned up their 
noses at her when half of them are twice as 
bad—oh, I know ’em—you can’t fool Mar- 
tha Munger! I’ve been too long with ’em. 
And this poor child who—Oh! I tell you 
this is a bad business, and it’s getting worse 
—yes, it’s getting worse. Rosenthal isn’t 
going to stand losing that piece of lace 
without it costing somebody some money. 
Stephen’s got to come and be around even- 
ings while I’m out. And I'll go with her 
to Rosenthal’s and fetch her back home, so 
that man Dalton can’t frighten the life out 
of her.” 

She put the coffee-pot where it would 
keep hot, and laid the cups and saucers 
ready for her mistress. This done, she 
shut the door, and made her way down- 
stairs. “Tell Mrs. Stanton when she 
comes in,” she said to the old woman who 
acted as janitress, “that I’ve gone to see my 
brother, and that I’ll be back just as soon 
as I can.” 


All hopes which had cheered Lady Barbara 
on her way to Rosenthal’s, even when she 
climbed the long stairs and was ushered 
into Mangan’s small office, died out of her 
heart when she saw the manager’s face. 
She had hoped for an outburst of anger, 
followed by a brutal tirade over her care- 
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lessness in wrapping up the mantilla with 
the other pieces and leaving it behind her 
the night before. Instead, he came for- 
ward to meet her—his lean, nervous body 
twitching with expectation. 

“Well, this is something like! Didn’t 
think you’d turn up for an hour. Let’s 
have it.” This with a low chuckle—the 
nearest he ever got to a laugh. 

“Something dreadful has happened, Mr. 
Mangan,” she began, stumbling over her 
words, her knees shaking under her. “I 
thought I had wrapped the mantilla up 
with the pieces I brought you last night, 
but I see now that—” 

“You thought! Say, what are you giv- 
ing me? Ain’t you got it?” 

“T have not, and I don’t know what has 
become of it. . It was not in the box this 
morning, and—” 

“Tt wasn’t in the box this morning!” he 
roared. “See here, what kind of a damn 
fool do you take me for?” He wheeled 
suddenly, caught her by the wrist, dragged 
her clear of the door, and shut it behind 
her. 

“Now, Mrs. Stanton,” he said, in cold, 
incisive tones, “let’s you and I have this 
out, and I want to tell you right here that 
I believe you’re lying, and I’ve been sus- 
pecting it for some time. Now, make a 
clean breast of it. You’ve pawned 
it, haven’t you?” 

“T—pawn it? You think I— 

I won’t allow you to speak to 
me in that way. I—” 

“Oh, cut that out, it 
won’t wash here. Now, 
listen! I’ve got to get 
that mantilla, see? 
And I’m going to get it 
if I go through every 
pawn-shop in town with 
a fine-tooth comb. I 
orter to have had 
better sense than to 
let you take it out of 
the shop. Now open 
up, and T’ll help you  Half-way down the 
straighten out things. stopped opposite a 
Where is it? Come, ‘*? show he was not 
now—no side-track- Paused for an ig 
ing.” a long pipe-stem 

She had sunk down 5 EA ee 
on the chair, her fingers tightly interlocked, 
his words stunning her like blows. Their. 
full meaning she missed in her dazed con- 
dition. All she knew was that in some 
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way she must defend herself. “Mr. Man- 
gan, will you ‘please hear me? I have not 
pawned it, and I would never dream of 
doing such a thing. I can only think that 
some one has taken it from the box—I 
don’t know who. I came to you the mo- 
ment I discovered the loss. I thought per- 
haps I had wrapped it up with the other 
pieces I brought you last night, or that I 
had dropped it in the street on my way 
here. And yet none of these things 
seemed possible when I began to think 
about it. I'll do all I can to pay forit. You 
can take its value from my work until it is 
all paid.” 

Mangan, who had been pacing the floor, 
hearing nothing of her explanation—his 
mind intent upon his next move—dragged a 
chair next to hers. “Now, pull yourself 
together for a minute, Mrs. Stanton. I’m 
not going to be ugly. I’m going to make 
this just as easy as I can for you. You’ve 
got a lot of common sense, and you’re some 
different from the women who handle our 
stuff. I’ve seen that, and that’s why I’ve 
trusted you. Now, think of me a little. 
That mantilla don’t belong to Rosenthal’s. 
It belongs to a big customer who lives up near 
the Park, and who left it here on condition 
we had it mended on time. It’s worth $250 
if it’s worth a cent, and it’s worth a lot more 

to me, because I lose my job if I 
don’t get hold of it today. It’sa 
New Year’s present and has 

got to be sent home 
tonight. Now, don’t 
that make things look 

a little different to 

you? And now, one 

thing more, .and I’m 
going to put it up to 
you, just between our- 
selves, and -nobody 
will get onto it —no- 
body around here. If 
it’s a matter of ten or 
fifteen dollars, I’ve got 
the money right here in 
long shep Dalton my clothes. And you 
sideboard, and. can slip out and I'll 


. picked up you can go in and get 
— Bos held it and I'll bring it back 
eee here, and that’s all 

there will be to it. Now, be decent to me. 

I’ve been decent to you ever since you 

come here. Ain’t that so?” 
Lady Barbara had now begun to under- 
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stand. This man was accusing her of lying, 
if not of theft, while she sat powerless before 
him, incapable of speech. Once, as the 
horror of his suspicion rose before her, she 
felt a wild impulse to cry out, even to throw 
herself on his mercy—telling him her story 
and Martha’s suspicions. Then the recol- 
lection of the cunning of the man, his vul- 
garity, his insincerity, slowly steadied her. 
Her secret must be kept, and she must not 
anger him further. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Mangan, if you came with 
me to my rooms, and saw my old—” she 
paused, then added softly, “the old woman 
I live with, and I showed you where the box 
is always kept and the way the door opens, 
perhaps you could help us to find out how 
it could have happened.” 

Mangan rose and pushed back his chair. 
“Well, you are the limit!” he gritted 
between his teeth. “I guess I’m in for it. 
The old man will be howling mad, and I 
don’t blame him.” 

He walked to his desk, picked up his 
telephone and, in a restrained voice, said: 
“Send Pickert up here. I’m in my office. 
Tell him there’s something doing.” 

Lady Barbara rose from her chair and 
stood waiting. She did not know who 
Pickert was nor whether her pleading had 
moved Mangan, who had now resumed his 
seat at the desk, piled high with papers, one 
of which he was studying closely. 

“And you don’t think it will do any good 
if you come to my room?” 

Mangan shook his head. 

“And shall I wait any longer?” she con- 
tinued. The words were barely audible. She 
knew her dismissal had come, and that she 
must face another dreary hunt for new work. 

Mangan did not raise his head. “Sit 
down, I’ll tell you when I’m through.” 

The door opened, and a thick-set man 
in a brown suit and derby hat stepped in. 


Mangan wheeled his chair and fronted 
the two. “This woman, Pickert, is carried 
on our pay-roll as Mrs. Stanton. She’s got 
a room off St. Mark’s Place. Here’s the 
number. About a week ago I gave her a 
lace mantilla to fix, something good—worth 
over $200—and every day she’s been com- 
ing here with a new lie. Now she says she’s 
lost it. She’s either got it down where she 
lives or she’s pawned it. I’ve done what I 
could to save her, but she sticks toit. Bet- 
ter take some one from the office, down- 
stairs, with you. Maybe when she thinks 
it over she’ll come to her senses. Take her 
along with you. I’m through.” 

As the man stepped forward Lady Barbara 
sprang away from his touch. ‘“ You do not 
mean you are going to let this man take me 
—Mr. Mangan, you must not, you shall 
not! You would not commit that outrage. 
Do you mean—?” 

Pickert made a gesture of disgust, his 
fingers outspread. “Keep all that for the 
captain. It won’t cut any ice here, and 
you’d better not talk. Now come along, 
and don’t make any fuss. If it’s a mistake, 
you can clear it up at the station house. I 
ain’t goin’ to touch you. You keep ahead 
until you get to the street-door. I'll be 
right behind, and meet you on the sidewalk.” 

Lady Barbara drew herself up proudly. 
“T won’t allow it!” she cried. ‘What I 
told you—” 

Pickert swaggered closer. “Drop that, 
will you? I got my orders. You heard ’em, 
and I got to carry ’em out. Will you go 
easy, or shall I have to—” and he half 
dragged a pair of handcuffs from his side 
pocket. “Now, you do just as I tell you; 
it'll all come right, and there won’t nobody 
know what’s goin’ on. You get to hollerin’ 
and mussin’ up things and there’ll be 
trouble, see? Open that door now, and 
walk out just as if everything was reg’lar.” 


The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the May issue. 





Justice 


Once in a while—it is seldom oftener than once a year—there gets into some magazine a story that sets 
the reading world a-talking. To mention a few of these at random, a decade ago there was Kipling’s 
“They ’’; a little later Mary R. S. Andrews touched the universal heart with “The Perfect Tribute”; 
Irvin Cobb’s “The Belled Buzzard” was the biggest story of its year. A story that measures up with 
these, that should attract as wide attention, will be published in Goop HousEKEEPING next month. “The 
best story Corra Harris ever wrote,” say those who have read the proofs of “Justice.” If you believe 
that things as they are now are right, don’t read the story, for your soul will be troubled ever after; but 
if you think that perhaps a man has no inherent right to make a soulless monster of himself and that 
perhaps a woman has a very real right to a square deal—even though it leads to citizenship—then, by all 
means read it. The illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins are as remarkable as the story; text and 
pictures combine to make this the most notable short-story feature Goop HousEKEEPING has ever published. 


Remember the May issue. 
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Liberty to the mentally defective means perpetual unhappiness. 


In school, no one wants to play with them. 


Segregation with their kind would be the utmost charity to them 


Children Who Never Grow Up 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


Countless thousands have been delighted with Barrie’s Peter Pan, the boy who never grew up. 
But would their joy in the stage creation have been so great had they realized that all about them 
are men and women and children in this never, never land, with no hope of ever leaving it, with 
none of the pleasures Peter Pan found in it, with the certainty that their children’s children will 
have the same half-existence? It comes upon us with a shock, but the shock will be salutary if it 
opens our eyes to the cause, the menace, and the cure of feeble-mindedness. Dr. Hutchinson makes 
some suggestions which may seem radical; common sense and experience are on his side, however 


EREDITY is actually becoming 

a cheerful subject. This is not 

the least of the triumphs of mod- 

ern science, for up to a couple of 

decades ago it was the gloom of glooms. 

Every inborn tendency that we possessed 

was something to be either fought or apolo- 

gized for. Theologians declared that the 

heart of man was deceitful above all things, 

and desperately wicked; educators taught 

that everything which a child wanted to do 

of his own accord was wrong, and must be 

forbidden; doctors assured us that most 

of us were born with some deadly diathesis 

or another, and, at best, had only a choice 

between consumption at thirty, Bright’s 
disease at forty, or cancer at fifty. 

Within ten years of the rise of Robert 
Koch above our horizon nine-tenths of the 
“hereditary” diseases were swept away; 
ninety per cent of all our diseases were 
proved to be caused in our lifetime, and 
curable in our lifetime. Almost no diseases, 
with a few exceptions to be noted later, 





were found to be hereditary in the sense of 
being transmitted directly from parents or 
through parents to children. All that was 
ever transmitted was a weakness, or a lack 
of resisting-power, which made the danger 
of a successful attack by germs somewhat 
greater. 

For a time it looked as if the whole field 
of disease and defect: was going to be swept 
within the scope of our control for either 
cure or prevention. To an astonishingly 
high degree this hope has been justified. 
One after another, not merely the acute 
diseases—the fevers and the plagues— 
passed under the yoke, but most of the 
cripplings and deformities and lamings and 
paralyses as well. And even blindness and 
deafness and dumbness were found to be, 
in a large majority of cases, preventable, 
and it looked as if we would soon be able 
to take life into our hands to mold, model, 
and improve it at will. 

It was not long, however, before one pa- 
theticand pitiful exception began to crop out 
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in our triumphant advance. A certain group 
of disturbances and defects of both mental 
and bodily development—known under the 
somewhat vague and general names of 
idiocy, imbecility, and feeble-mindedness, 
whose victims were termed _half-witted, 
“born stupid,” “innocents,” “not all 
there,” or “half-baked’”’—began to puzzle 
scientists anew. 

When we first began to study these half- 
men in the white light of modern science, 
we were inclined to the hopeful view that 
theirs, like other forms of youthful defects, 
were the results of disease or of unfavorable 
surroundings, or were due to a lack of 
proper food, training, or teaching in child- 
hood. With a noble and kindly enthusiasm 
we proceeded to try a great variety of 
methods for their cure. It did not take 
long, however, to prove the inadequacy of 
these methods. One theory after another 
had to be abandoned. In turn it was 
proved that cranial operations would not 
result in an expanding mentality, that 
feeble-mindedness did not come from syphi- 
litic infection, that tuberculosis seldom, if 
ever, affects the mental balance, and that, 
as far as any of the great infections or chronic 
diseases, like cancer, Bright’s disease, gout, 
diabetes, or heart disease, are concerned, 
they may simply be left out of the count 
entirely in considering the causation of 
feeble-mindedness. 

In another field of possible causation of 
arrested mental development, our findings, 
although disappointing in one way, have 
been, in another, distinctly encouraging, 
and that is in regard to the impression, 
which is quite general in both the public 
at large and the medical profession, that 
these blighted lives are due to the unfavor- 
able environment of their parents, particu- 
larly to those twin curses, poverty and 
alcohol. The widespread interest which 
feeble-mindedness and mental defect are 
now attracting is alleged to be due to their 
rapid increase under the strains and stresses 
of civilization, especially the poverty, over- 
crowding, and vice in which large masses of 
our city-dwellers are compelled to live. 

Upon this point, however, the most com- 
petent experts, and the results of the most 
careful and elaborate studies of tens of 
thousands of cases all over the civilized 
world, are almost absolutely unanimous; 
first, that there is no adequate proof that 
these human misfits are increasing in num- 
bers either comparatively or absolutely; 


and, second, that while poverty and alcohol 
make nothing better and almost every- 
thing worse that they touch, they have no 
clear causal relation to feeble-mindedness. 

It is perfectly true that a large majority 
of the parents of idiots, imbeciles, and 
feeble-wits live in poverty and are fairly 
reeking with disease and vice, but the con- 
viction is growing that the chief cause of 
this poverty is their own feebleness and 
weakness of both mind and body, which 
utterly incapacitates them and unfits them 
for anything but the crudest and most mis- 
erably paid of occupations. The present 
existing “crop” of feeble-minded children 
in our homes and asylums were born in pov- 
erty and reared in filth and disease, because 
their parents were feeble-minded and unable 
to provide themselves with more desirable 
surroundings. 

As to the second part of the charge, it is 
lamentably and deplorably easy to draw a 
deadly parallel between alcoholism in the 
parents and epilepsy, imbecility, and feeble- 
mindedness in the offspring. All the classic 
defective families whose pedigrees have been 
worked out show not only a high degree of 
pauperism, criminality, prostitution, and 
epilepsy, but a dreadful amount of drunken- 
ness: in both sexes. But again the convic- 
tion is steadily growing that drunkenness 
in the ancestors of the feeble-minded is only 
one of the hydra-heads of poverty, ignor- 
ance, viciousness, and disease, which spring 
from the fertile soil of defective mentality. 
A considerable percentage of the women, 
and a fair percentage of the men, of these 
defective families, by some strange acci- 
dent, remain sober and temperate, and yet 
become the parents of just as many drunk- 
ards and prostitutes and criminals as their 
alcohol-soaked brothers and sisters. 

Further than this, hundreds of pitiful 
instances are now on record where children 
from these defective families have been 
adopted into comfortable, well-to-do homes, 
and given the very best of care and attention. 
But ninety percent of these transplanted 
children grow up just as defective, though 
fortunately not so vicious, or depraved, or 
diseased, as their brothers and sisters and 
cousins, who have remained in Shanty 
Town, or the Brier Patch, or the Sand Hills. 

So that we may clear our minds com- 
pletely of any lingering hope that we can do 
anything to “cure” or make normal these 
unfortunate children by attention to their 
mental and physical condition, no matter 
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how thorough and careful and expert this 
attention may be. 

We must, of course, remember that there 
are two sharply different kinds of so-called 
backward children, and that sometimes 
even the word defective is used in a very 
loose sense. We hear a great deal about 
school children being below par and retarded 
and backward, and percentages ranging all 
the way from fifteen to forty-five are re- 
ported as more or less below the normal 
average. At least ninety-five per cent of 
these so-called backward, and sometimes 
carelessly termed defective, children are 
suffering from perfectly preventable con- 
ditions, such as short sight, or astigmatism, 
or adenoids, or tuberculosis, or under-nutri- 
tion, or scrofula, or oxygen starvation 
from bad housing, or a dozen other things, 
which are entirely removable. When 
these are eliminated, the poor youngsters 
respond instantly in the most gratify- 
ing manner and quickly become normal. 

It would be highly 
desirable if we could . 
devise and agree to 
stick to two distinc- 
tive terms for back- 
wardness in children; 
applying the term 
“backward” to this 
overwhelming major- 
ity of children who 
are merely held back 
and retarded by some 
removable handicap, 
being themselves by 
birth and he- 
redity entirely 
normal and 
competent; 
while the term 
“defective” 
should be re- 
served solely for 
a small and to- 
tally distinct 
group of sub-nor- 
mal children who 
are what they are 
from birth by in- 
heritance, and 
will never be any- 
thing different, or 
produce any other 
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How shall we distinguish between the two 
groups? Strange as it may seem, when the 
differences are so radical and deep-seated, 
this is often difficult except for the expert. 
In fact, this discriminating distinction can 
be made only by a trained eye, either a 
physician who has specialized in these con- 
ditions—and nine-tenths of the medical _ 
profession know little more about feeble- 
mindedness and imbecility than do the 
average men of the community—or by a 
teacher who has taken special training in 
the care and management of this class of 
cases. 

One of the most painful and regrettable 
delusions about these poor little ones, of 
which we should rid our minds at once and 
for all, is that there is essentially and pri- 
marily anything morbid, or perverted, or 
vicious about them. They are simply 
babies when they ought to be little men and 
little women; and everything that goes be- 
yond this in the direction of vice, or bad 

















kind of offspring Among those who never grow up mentally, like produces like with discouraging 


than their own 
type. 





regularity. The man who marries such a woman, or vice versa, may not 
expect to be blessed with normal progeny 
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temper, or ‘bad: habits, or vagabondism, or 
crime is the result of their surroundings 
and of the treatment to which they have been 
Subjected by their parents, their school fel- 
lows; their teachers, and the community in 
general. Recognized for what they are at 
an early stage, treated kindly, and intel- 
ligently protected from themselves and 
from others, they remain as innocent, as 
kindly, as light-hearted, and as affectionate 
and grateful to those who are kind to them 
as the little child whom the Master long ago 
placed before us as the ideal of Christian 
character. 

Their sullenness comes from being per- 
petually expected to do the, for them, im- 
possible, and from being punished when 
they don’t. Their so-called vices, and par- 
ticularly their sexual irregularities, are im- 
posed upon them by those who take advan- 
tage of their ignorance and innocence. 
Their crimes are committed almost solely as 
the catspaws and tools of the men higher 
up, or come as the result of the temptations 
and cruelties of the miserable poverty, dirt, 
and overcrowding in which the wretched pit- 
tances, which is the utmost they can possi- 
bly earn, compel them to live. We talk a 
great deal about the wages of sin, but sin 
is not half so severely punished in this world 
as feeble-mindedness Is. 

As the condition is simply an arrest of 
otherwise comparatively normal human 
development at some given age, because 
the power to de- 
velop to that age 
was all that was 
possessed by their 
parents, there are 
obviously many 
different grades 
and degrees of 
this defect. For 
convenience both 
of classification 
and management, 
they are divided 
into three groups, 
idiots, imbe- 
ciles, and feeble- 
minded. 

Lowest and for- 
tunately smallest 
of all, comes that 
group in which 
development is 
arrested at, or be- 
fore, the close of 








Four-fifths of our criminals are pitiful half- and three- 

quarter-wits, with the mental development and moral 

balance of boys of eleven and twelve. Take the proper 
care of them and crime will take care of itself 


the second year, which degree of defective- 
ness is known as idiocy. The idiot has, 
crudely speaking, about the mental develop- 
ment of a year- or eighteen-months-old 
baby. This group, of course, never gets 
into the schools or into communal life of 
any sort; and the only thing that can be 
done for them is to provide for their kindly 
and pitiful care all their short lives, as if 
they were year-old babies. They form 
about ten per cent. of the total number of 
mental defectives. 

The next group continue their develop- 
ment in a more or less irregular manner 
until they have about the degree of intel- 
ligence possessed by the average child of 
six or seven. These are known as im- 
beciles and also comparatively seldom reach 
the schools or any group outside of their 
own families, although occasionally, in the 
poorer sections of cities and in remote coun- 
try districts, a few of them enter the primary 
grades. They form about twenty per cent. 
of these unfortunates, and are practically of 
no very great importance, as there is little 
or no difficulty in recognizing them, except 
by members of their own family, and their 
incompetence in caring for themselves is so 
unequivocal that there is comparatively 
little danger of their marrying and repro- 
ducing their kind; although once in a while 
a girl of this type, if she happens to have a 
sort of childish prettiness about her, will, 
in the New England phrase, “get by” and 
secure a husband. 
Some men will 
marry anything if 
it is only good to 
look upon and 
good-natured. 

The next group 
in this feeble-wits 
progression is the 
largest and, for 
various reasons, 
the most impor- 
tant and serious 
of all, especially 
in its highest cir- 
cles. These poor 
youngsters get a 
few rungs further 
up the ladder of 
intellect, and suc- 
ceed in reaching, 
in a more or less 
lop-sided fashion, 
the intelligence of 











the average child of ten or 
twelve. By a pathetic para- 
dox, it is not so much the de- 
gree of their imbecility as the 
amount of their intelligence 
which is the undoing of this 
group of unfortunates. They 
are just mentally competent 
enough to pass for pretty fair 
imitations of men or women, 
and to have the responsibilities 
of men and women imposed 
upon them. Practically all 
get into the schools, except 
those whose arrest is markedly 
unsymmetrical and_ unbal- 
anced. 

Partly because, in early 
years, they are, to the un- 
trained eye, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the normal 
child of their age, when they 
get into the school, although 
their progress is always slower 
than that of the normal chil- 
dren, they may jog on after 
a fashion for two, three, or 
four grades. Though they sel- 
dom form more than three or 
four per cent. of the enrolment, 
they are peculiarly important because, in 
proportion to their numbers, they give 
more trouble and cause more difficulty with 
grading, discipline, and the general con- 
duct of school life, than ten times their 
number of normal children. 

Of late years it has been discovered that 
there is still another group of these defec- 
tives, who form really the higher circles of 
the feeble-minded, but who are sufficiently 
distinct, both in their peculiarities and in 
the dangers to which they subject the com- 
munity, as to deserve a special class of their 
own. These are called morons, the plural 
of the Greek word for fool. 

In this group the intelligence may reach 
that of a boy of fifteen or sixteen; but their 
main interest and danger lie in the fact 
that this arrest usually does not apply to 
their bodily development. Most of them 
attain full average stature and appearance. 
Some of the women may even become dis- 
tinguished beauties, and some of the men 
athletes and soldiers. Furthermore, their 
arrest is, so to speak, irregular, so that 
while, to put it very roughly, four-fifths 
of their mental powers—including, unfortu- 
nately, their moral stability—are only those 
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Society is more to blame for criminality than are most of those who 
actually commit the crimes. These can not compete with their 
fellows on equal terms, so they soon sink to poverty-levels, and are 
easily made the tools of apparently respectable men whose selfish 
interests or hatreds lead them to plan deeds of violence 


of a boy ten or eleven, certain of their 
faculties may have developed to the full 
adult degree. So that it is no unusual 
thing for women morons to be musicians of 
ability, painters and embroiderers of some 
degree of skill, or social favorites and lead- 
ers; while the men, although most of them 
make a distinctly poor average, may become 
quite expert in certain special but usually 
rather limited lines, such as violin playing, 
carving, fine gardening, ornaméntal, me- 
chanical work with tools, or classical 
scholarship. 

It was at one time supposed that these 
veiled defectives were, in the language of 
the time, nobody’s enemy but their own; 
but two recent counts have been developed 
in the indictment against them which not 
only would place them among the most 
dangerous of their class, but would also desig- 
nate them as one of the greatest menaces 
which civilized society has to face. The first 
of these is that they are born of and will 
breed nothing but defective stock; and 
as the women, by their childish attractive- 
ness and brainless prettiness, will deceive 
men into marrying them, so the men, by 
their often good physical development, 
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particularly if they happen to have been born 
of well-to-do families, as not infrequently 
happens, will delude good and normal girls 
into mating with them and becoming the 
mothers of degenerates. 

The second count is even more grave, 
and is that it is from this class that 
something like seven-eighths of our crim- 
inals, both male and female, are recruited. 
Actual insanity plays a comparatively small 
part in crime, except the crimes of violence. 
Because the majority of doctors have had 


‘little or no training in mental disturbances, 


except those of acute insanity, it was a com- 
monplace statement, even among prison 
physicians and those who ought to have 
known better, that at least three-fourths 
of our criminals and convicts were men- 
tally normal. This was before we knew 
anything about the moron; but within five 
years of this discovery, three prison physi- 
cians, two in different parts of the United 
States and one on the other side of the 
Atlantic, decided to test out the prison 
populations under their care with the Binet- 
Simon tests. To their astonishment, they 
discovered that from seventy to ninety per- 
cent of the criminals in every one of the in- 
stitutions tested were unmistakable morons 
and had the general average intelligence 
of boys from eight to fifteen years of age. 

So we are now almost ready to say, Take 
care of the morons, and crime will take care 
of itself; take care of the feeble-minded and 
pauperism, prostitution, vagrancy, and ine- 
briety will largely disappear. Stopping the 
mating of the unmistakable imbeciles, 
feeble-minds, morons, epileptics, and inebri- 
ates would, inside of thirty-five years, wipe 
out three-fourths of our criminals, our delin- 
quents, our dependents, and our paupers. 

The so-called special classes for these 
born-defective children should be changed 
into colonies in the open country, under the 
most beautiful and healthful surroundings 
that can be devised, where these little ones 
will be able to stay among the trees, the 
grass, the flowers, the birds, and in the sun- 
shine—to live out their little lives in a per- 
petual paradise of childhood. The most 
vital objection that is urged against this is 
that it is cruel to cut these unfortunates 
off from the society of their kind. Abso- 
lutely the reverse is the truth. The cruel- 
est and the unkindest thing that can be done 
to these perpetual children is to leave them 
cut in the world, exposed to the competi- 
tion and the impositions, too often the 


teasing, cruel treatment, and exploitation 
of their normal fellows. 

Liberty to them means perpetual unhap- 
piness. In school, no one wants to play 
with them. Their silliness and clumsiness 
make them the last ones to be chosen for any 
game—if they are chosen at all. They are 
awkward, grotesque, and clumsy, and their 
foolish speeches provoke ridicule, mockery, 
and jeers from the other children. Their 


' teacher, compelled to treat her large class 


upon “average” principles, is apt to demand 
from them that which is of an alphabetic 
simplicity for the normal child, but is utterly 
beyond their feeble powers. Their failure 
to keep up is a perpetual source of discour- 
agement to them, if, indeed, it does not in- 
volve them in black marks and discredits, 
or frequent scoldings and rebukes. These, 
in fact, are the kind of children who used 
to be thrashed regularly two or three times a 
week, either by their parents or the master 
of the school. Like most of the corporal 
punishments inflicted upon children, these 
thrashings were almost invariably for fail- 
ure to understand something that was be- 
yond their grasp, or for inability to do 
something beyond their powers. 

Children are far more frequently pun- 
ished for weakness and for stupidity than 
they are for vice or wrong-doing. It is the 
unanimous and cheering testimony of all 
who have had extensive experience with 
these ‘“‘poor little foolish ones,” that not 
only is there no natural viciousness or per- 
versity, let alone criminality, about them, 
but that they are, on the contrary, unusually 
kindly, affectionate, grateful, and obedient, 
within, of course, the obvious limitations of 
their mental and moral powers. 

In the colonies and high-class modern 
homes for these little ones, they are kept 
perpetually harmless, innocent, happy chil- 
dren who never grow up to face the evils, 
the bitternesses, and the injustices of life. 
Further than this, in these homes, when 
carefully and skilfully grouped into classes 
of about the same grade of ability and in- 
telligence, they have what they never could 
get in the world outside—the pleasure of 
the society of their own kind. None can 
take advantage of another, none can throw 
them in the shade. The innocent plays 
and light-hearted amusements, which most 
of us outgrow, or think we outgrow, at fif- 
teen, continue to delight those who, by the 
calendar, are thirty-five, forty-five, fifty- 
five, but who, in reality, are children still. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Sleep for the Sleepless, will appear in the May issue. 











An exterior view of the House of Efficiency which suggests attractive rooms within, a flood of mellow 
light, quiet coolness in summer, and coziness on winter nights. 








The roof is essentially an English 





design and has long been a favorite with English builders 


Another House of Efficiency 
By Una Nixson Hopkins 


Warren & Clark, New York, Associate Architects 


One year ago this month we published what was then an innovation—plans for a house of 
efficiency. We had an idea that utility, comfort, and convenience need not be sacrificed to looks— 
and proved it. The success of our venture was so gratifying that we decided to try again. We 
have been told that last year’s plans were the best ever printed in a magazine. In the shop 
we like these better. In a country as large as ours it is manifestly impossible to give any estimate 
of the cost of building the house that would be even approximately correct for all sections. 
However, a builder in California who saw the plans said he would build the house for $3750. If 
any further information is desired about the plans or details of building we shall be glad to furnish it 


CLEVER woman who has much to 
do with economic questions re- 
cently made the startling state- 
ment that ‘People who do not 

have what they need—and even what 
they want—within common-sense limita- 
tions, are poor managers.” It certainly 
takes good managing to make an attractive 
and comfortable home for three or four 
people with a reasonable outlay of money, 
for to be altogether livable and convenient, 
such a house must contain almost as many 
rooms, even if small, and be equipped with 





practically the same conveniences as are 
to be found in larger and more expensive 
establishments. 

The first step in house-planning is to 
consider carefully one’s real needs and in- 
corporate them in the plan. Changes must 
sometimes be made after a contract is signed, 
but every change during the progress - of 
building will be set down against your 
account, accordingly. One of the chief 
points of contention between owner and 
contractor lies in the fact that all the details 
are not thoroughly understood by the 
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owner, especially in the beginning. Mrs. 
Home-Builder looks over the plans for a 
house in which she is likely to live for the 
rest of her life—and pronounces them “per- 
fectly dear.” She understands, perhaps, 
that the exterior is to be wood or brick or 
plaster, and that inside, the finish is light 
or dark, as the case may be. She may have 
insisted on a large house for a moderate 
sum and the architect made the specifica- 
tions accordingly. Therefore when Mrs. 
Home-Builder sees plain plumbing-fixtures 
where she expected handsome ones, and 
economically finished woodwork where she 
dreamed it would be ornate, she is unhappy 
and wants it all changed. When it is 
changed there is a big bill for so doing. 

Misunderstanding is at the bottom of the 
whole trouble. Any one building a home 
should commit to memory the specifica- 
tions that go with it. Then if he does 
not like them they can be changed in time. 
Further, the owner should go with the con- 
tractor and see the plumbing-fixtures, hard- 
ware, material for mantels and samples of 
the finish to be employed for the woodwork, 
and so forth. The details of mantels, side- 
boards, cupboards, and what-not should 
be thoroughly discussed. Especially is this 
true where there is not an architect in 
charge to look after the interests of both 
parties. 

In the end, “Honesty is the best policy,” 
here as everywhere, but it takes two at 
least for the compact. And it is as dis- 
honest for a client to demand of a builder 
a much more expensive article in his house 
than was agreed upon in the beginning as 
for the builder to put in a cheaper article 
than the one the contract calls for. 

Generalizations are difficult. It is hard 
to plan a home for a family of whose size, 
needs, temperament, and taste you are alto- 
gether ignorant. But the plans illustrated 
on pages 429 and 431 are presented as an ex- 
ample of an altogether livable, economical 
house; and by economy is meant not only 
economy of dollars, but economy of space 
and the amount of labor necessary to care 
for it. All the features important to health, 
comfort, and convenience have been in- 
cluded, and those tending to complexity 
have been eliminated. 

You enter a small vestibule porch, easy 
to care for on account of its size, for in a 
house sometimes without a servant the 
front porch, where people are continually 
coming and going, is an item to look after. 


The hall is hardly large enough to be given 
so dignified a name—perhaps entrance 
would be better. It is a storm-break, as it 
were, for the living-room, a place where 
one may enter, put aside coat and hat, 
deposit umbrella and rubbers. There is 
a seat here where might rest the casual 
caller who is not admitted to the living- 
room, and the seat itself has a hinged top 
so that articles such as rubbers, and the 
like, may be kept inside. 

The stairway—an economical straight 
one—ascends from this entrance, whence 
you can go directly into a little coat-room, 
which in turn opens into a lavatory—an 
invaluable feature of the first floor if there 
are children in the family—and into the 
laundry. Through the laundry way the 
front door may be reached by any one in 
the kitchen without going through the living- 
rooms of the house. The doors from the 
hall into the coat-room and from the coat- 
room into the lavatory swing from opposite 
sides so that if both doors should be left 
ajar it would be almost impossible for one 
entering at the front to look through into 
the lavatory. 

Economy of fuel was considered when 
glass doors were placed between the hall 
and the living-room, for a draft near a 
stairway is disastrous to heating. The 
large living-room has a generous fireplace, 
placed snugly away from the windows. 
There are five of these in the west wall, 
with a broad shelf beneath for five pots of 
one’s favorite flowers, which would prove 
a highly decorative feature. - Book-cases 
are to be arranged on either side of the fire- 
place, where one can read cozily o’ cold 
nights. Cases could also be built under the 
casement window which looks out above 
the seat in the angle of the entrance-porch. 

A French door opens from the living- 
room onto a corner porch on the southwest, 
where one may sit who wishes to avoid the 
distractions of the street. It is very desir- 
able to have an outdoor sitting-room other 
than the front porch. But for a family 
that needs a separate little book-room or den 
this porch could easily be made into one, 
and then if a larger porch were desired, the 
vestibule porch could be extended. 

The dining-room is in reality a sun room, 
and was planned so that it might be used for 
a morning room in winter. We Americans 
are the only people who reserve the dining- 
room entirely for that purpose in houses of 
modest size. In England, for instance, the 
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Last year we combined the 
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find their desires 
met in this plan. 
Nor was this ac- 
complished by the 
sacrifice of a come 
modious living- 
room, which is in 
almost universal 
favor just now. 
Note the compact- 
ness of the whole 
floor—not a 
corner wasted 
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dining-room in small houses is always used 
for a sitting-room, more or less. Practically 
the whole south side of this room is given up 
to windows. There are French doors into 
the book-room or porch corner. These are 
flanked by windows. A single glass door 
on the southeast leads down to the back 
yard. A small built-in buffet takes up no 
space where windows might be, and the 
glass doors between living-room and dining- 
room slide between the partitions, thereby 
conserving space. The southwest corner 
furnishes an admirable place for a china- 
closet. This may be built in or purchased 
ready-made. 

The pantry was planned to be a great 
labor-saver. Nowadays few families take 
three meals a day together. Where there 
are young children and the man of the 
house goes early to business, the father 
and mother usually breakfast together, 
and the small members later. When there 
is no servant—and it is taken for granted 
that occasionally any household may be 
without one—the saving of steps for mothei 
is a matter deserving most careful considera- 
tion. It is not, as a rule, pleasant to eat 
in the kitchen, but there could be no possible 
objection to installing the little tots in 
a cozy corner of the pantry, in front of 
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windows overlooking ‘the yard, where 
mother birds, collecting wriggly breakfasts, 
will often beguile a youngster who thinks 
he isn’t hungry. A small table and two 
comfy seats are built in here, the top of 
the seats coming about even with one’s 
head when sitting. Just above the left- 
hand seat is the cupboard for every-day 
dishes, which are easily available from either 
pantry or kitchen. Of course there is a 
connection here for an electric toaster, so 
that the youngsters may have hot toast 
under their jam and marmalade. When 
the children come home from school for 
a hurried lunch, it may be taken here with 
mother, and then in the evening, when there 
is leisure, the family may be reunited in 
the dining-room in some state. 

Besides saving work at meal time, the 
table will be found useful in numberless 
ways. When waiting for dinner to cook, 
the lady of the house may have a bit of 
embroidery or sewing to work on, or a book 
to read here, where it is light and comfort- 
able, yet within hearing of a boiling pot. 
When fruit time comes, she will find this 
an admirable place in which to pare and 
stone. 

The pantry shelf extends beneath the 
cupboard at the south, and under the 
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shelf are drawers. In the back of the cup- 
board is a window, introduced for light 
and ventilation. The housekeeper-will find 
it a pleasing innovation when she wishes 
to clear her pantry and kitchen quickly of 
smoke or the odors of cooking. 

The door between the pantry and the 
kitchen slides, so that when it is desired to 
throw the two rooms into one no propped- 
back door will be in the way. The fewest 
number of steps possible were planned in 
going from the dining-room to the kitchen, 
and between the dining-room and the pantry 
there is the usual swinging door. 

The kitchen depends for cross draft on 
the pantry and laundry, for in addition 
to the window in the pantry, the door going 
into the laundry has a window in it, which 
opens separately from the door, and the 
same is true of the outside laundry door, 
so that a draft is quickly established. 

Only one stove is indicated in the plan, 
because it is doubtful whether a coal-range 
would often be considered necessary in a 
house of moderate requirements. In many 
houses the coal-range is used simply to 
heat water, but this can be better accom- 
plished with a small laundry stove in the 
basement. Incidentally the merits of the 
“instantaneous” heaters might well be 
considered before adopting any system of 
hot-water supply. Over the gas-stove, 
which may be a combination fireless cooker, 
is a wall ventilator which carries off the 
smoke. An unsightly, dust-collecting hood 
is thus made unnecessary. 

A gas-incinerator for the disposal of 
garbage is installed in the chimney, flush 
with the wall. This is not only a great 
convenience and a time-saver, but, from the 
standpoint of sanitation, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the household. Kitchen waste 
is thrown into it when fresh; thus there 
are no odors to attract flies. Such an in- 
cinerator may be operated at a cost of a 
few cents a day. 

An eight-foot steel storage cabinet for 
dry food-stuffs and bulky materials is placed 
against the west wall. There are spare 
compartments in the bottom of this cabinet 
for cooking-utensils and for the storing of 
two or three days’ supplies of potatoes, ap- 
ples, and so on. In the corner behind the 
cellar stairs is a trap leading to a chute down 
which dust may be swept into a bin in the 
cellar. To the right of the cellar door is 
a large closet for the heavy kitchen-utensils, 
and above it is a clothes-chute, available 
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from the laundry, down which soiled clothes 
are thrown from the floor above. 

Beneath the molding-table, which has 
a glass top, are drawers, in place of bins, 
for sugar and flour. The drawers contain 
boxes made of galvanized tin fitted snugly 
with covers that divide in the center, so 
that on opening the drawer the contents 
of the tins are easy to reach. These tins 
may be taken out, washed, scalded, sunned, 
and put back again in less time than it 
used to take simply to wash out the oild- 
fashioned bins, which not only got out of 
order, but were difficult to keep clean. 

To the right and left of the sink, which 
must be set high enough so that stooping 
is not necessary, are the drain-boards with 
drawers for cutlery beneath. Cupboards for 
tinware are also located here. The bottom 
of each is raised two or three inches above 
the floor and extends outward beyond its 
base two inches; in other words, the base on 
which the cupboard rests is narrower than 
the bottom of the cupboard floor itself. 
When standing at either side of the sink, the 
tips of one’s shoes do not hit against the 
front of the cupboard and mar it. This 
plan is a wonderful help in keeping kitchen 
paint in order. To the right of the 
molding-board and beneath the. china- 
closet is a small closet for spice-jars and 
the various little things used in cooking 
and pastry-making. 

Windows constitute practically the whole 
east wall of the kitchen, so that plenty of 
light reaches the rear of the room. 

The ice-box in the corner of the laundry 
is filled from the outside, saving the wiping 
up of many a track left by a muddy foot— 
and saving real money in winter, when the 
door may be left open for the cold air to 
take the place of ice. The regular ice-box 
door is thus replaced with a screened one. 
Side doors from the food compartments 
open into the kitchen. If such a box can 
not be bought ready-made, one of several of 
the better known manufacturers will make 
a box to order at slight, if any, additional 
expense. As there is not a continuous fire 
in the laundry, the ice will keep longer 
than if the box were situated in the kitchen. 

Four boxes opening outside are over the 
ice-box. Groceries, meat, milk, bread, and 
other provisions, are delivered here and the 
doors closed with snap locks. One large 
door covers all the small ones. 

The usual laundry equipment is located 
on an enclosed porch where there are box- 
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This floor is arranged 
to afford sleeping-~ 
accommodations for at 
least five persons, for if 
none of the family is 
hardy enough to occupy 
the sleeping-porch 
it may be win- 
dowed and used 
like any other 
room. Every 
room faces in two 
| directions, so that 
' the air may blow 
in and out of dif- 
ferent windows 
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windows which let down between the par- 
titions, making an open screened porch in 
summer. When setting tubs remember that 
most of them are cast too low, and that it 
is necessary to place them on blocks in 
order to make them comfortably high. 

A cement floor may be used in the laundry 
with rubber mats to stand on. There 
should be a slight decline about the tubs, 
and a trap, so that the room may be washed 
out with a hose. The cement should ex- 
tend up the wall in place of the usual board. 
Some housekeepers prefer cement in the 
kitchen with mats, but it is hard to stand 
on and scarcely spick and span enough in 
appearance. Linoleum is the _ general 
choice. Where the lower part of the 
kitchen wall is cement, it can be slightly 
rounded at the bottom, and a flange or 
collar could be made against which the 
linoleum would fit without leaving a free 
edge. 

On the second floor of this house are 
three family bedrooms, including a sleep- 
ing-porch—which is a real room when the 
windows are closed—and a servant’s room. 
In a household where no maid is kept this 
last room will, of course, be used by one of 
the family. It could, in fact, open into 
the dressing-room and communicate with 





the owner’s bedroom. This would be de- 
sirable if it were occupied by a small child. 
Every bedroom here has two exposures, 
which insures the best of ventilation. 

There is a commodious linen closet in 
the main hall, with drawers that open with 
springs. A cedar closet occupies one side 
of the end of the hall; opposite it is one 
for brooms and the vacuum cleaner, next 
which is a small cupboard for linen used 
in the maid’s room. 

The dressing-room off the owner’s room 
does double service, as it is also 4 closet. 
At one end are large, square cedar compart- 
ments for hats. Next to the hat-boxes are 
smaller drawers, and at the opposite end of 
the room there are drawers long enough for 
skirts. On the north side the windows 
are placed high enough for a dressing- 
table to stand beneath. 

The good-sized bath has the best of 
fittings. The wainscot and floor are of 
tile, and the tub is tiled in. This weight 
necessitates a cement foundation for the 
bath-room, and the whole represents a 
larger expenditure, of course, than would be 
necessary were ordinary fixtures used and 
the tile eliminated, but the comfort to be 
gained by the use of the tile exceeds the 
cost. 
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Making the House a Home 


In the pages just preceding are plans for a ‘‘ House of Efficiency’ which we believe you will agree 
embodies all that its name implies. But in addition to being efficient, a house, to be a home, must 
also be artistically decorated and tastily furnished. These qualities should, of course, to a large 
extent, express the owner’s own individuality. At the same time, however, there are a few 
“tricks of the trade’’ wherein the average home-maker can not usually be versed. It is these 
fundamental principles of home-furnishing, concretely applied in this article to the ‘‘ House 
of: Efficiency,’’ which should appeal to discerning buyers, builders, and redecorators of homes 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


HEN the 
building 
of the 


house is finished 
the making of the 
home begins. 
With what suc- 
cess this shall be 
accomplished de- 
pends in no small 
measure upon 
whether or not 
the architect and 
the home-maker 
have laid their 
plans together 
with one end in 
view. Alas! for 
the women who 
year after year 
must learn this 
lesson by bitter ex- 
perience, finding, 
when all too late, 
that the ‘‘ House 
o’ Dreams” can 
never come true 
in the house which the builders have 
left! She is a wise home-maker, then, who 
takes her architect into her confidence at 
the outset, unfolding every long-cherished 
plan and pet idea, so that, even if most of 
them may not be feasible, she at least will 
know the worst at once. When there are 
certain large pieces of furniture, family 
portraits, or other treasures to be taken into 
account, the architect must know of them, 
so that a suitable place may be reserved, 
and each piece placed to the best advantage. 

For the sake of argument let us assume 
now that you have built and are about to 
furnish the very house described in the 
preceding pages; and that you are not 
the one woman in ten thousand who can 
gratify her tastes without first consulting 
her purse. Where do first economies lie? 

For one, it is often possible to have a 
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Suggested treatment of a corner of the living-room away 

from the fireplace. The furniture is standard and in 

good taste; the combination of oil reading-lamp and wall- 

brackets for dim electric lights is a happy solution of the 
lighting problem 


“built-in” piece 
of furniture at 
much less than 
the cost of a mov- 
able piece for the 
same purpose, of 
the kind really 
worth having. 
The built-in buffet 
of so many mod- 
ern homes, and in 
our own dining- 
room. plan, is an 
illustration to the 
point. The usual 
china-closet is an- 
other piece of 
furniture which, 
as in eight out of 
ten homes it is 
little better than 
an exhibition-case 
for miscellaneous 
wedding-presents, 
would be better 
omitted alto- 
gether from the 
scheme of furnishings or built in as an old- 
fashioned corner-cupboard for the display of 
only such china and glassware as possess real 
interest or decorative value. The highly 
efficient dressing-room on the second-floor 
plan suggests at once that a dressing-table 
need not be counted in with the expense of 
bedroom furniture, since a long, carpenter- 
made table under the north light of the 
high windows, fitted with a shallow center 
drawer, a glass top over a piece of chintz, 
curtains of the same—which cover all 
deficiencies—and a low triplicate mirror 
matching the woodwork, will answer every 
purpose and leave no excuse for stray 
locks. Bookcases and window-seats are, of 
course, other built-in economies, all of which 
go to show that by planning the building 
and the furnishing of a house at one and 
the same time, many dollars may be saved. 
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Finally, remember that it costs, as a rule, 
no more to have such small details as base- 
board openings planned, and put in the 
right places for your table-lamps, and im- 
portant details such as lighting-fixtures 
chosen with some regard for the style of 
your furniture in every room, than to leave 
these things to the haphazard methods of 
the builder. In refusing to look upon any 
detail as trifling lies your opportunity to 
lift your house, however simple or small, 
above the commonplace. When one must 
go slowly about the buying of new furniture 
it is comforting to know that individual 
pieces, related in period or character, make 
a room far more interesting than the con- 
ventional matched suite. 

Next in planning expenditures and econ- 
omies, remember that curtains, draperies, 
and the things we usually call to mind by 
that much-abused word “decorations” are 
of secondary importance. The house we 
are furnishing now is set well back from the 
street in its own little plot of ground, and 
the windows have divided panes of glass; 
therefore in themselves are ornamental and 
to some extent a protection.- These things 
considered, there are a number of windows 
where we might do very well with no cur- 
tains at all; certainly the less conspicuous 
any and all of our hangings are the more 
they will be in keeping with the charac- 
ter and size of the rooms. 

Thin curtains, then, we 
shall make of sheer voile, 
marquisette, or scrim, 
with possibly dotted mus- 
lins or even a fine cheese- 
cloth for the bedrooms; 
they will reach only to the 
sills, hang in straight folds 
pushed back at either side 
of the windows, and be 
guiltless of any trimming 
save perhaps a line of 
hand-hemstitching on ma- 
terials that are plain. Ex- 
cept in the muslin curtains, 
ivory and deep-cream tones 
are better than “snow- 
white.” In addition, we 
may have side curtains, 
with or without a valance, 
of gay chintz or plain silks, 
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astonishing range of soft and rich colors, 
and the Shantung silks, with their uneven. 
textures, are always effective. 

Then there is the bothersome question of 
window-shades, the answer to which depends 
largely upon how much of the day, and 
what particular hours of the day, you plan 
to spend in a room. Wherever the sun is 
likely to come in in all his glory at an incon- 
venient time—as in our dining-room and 
the two bedrooms facing east and south— 
shades seen a necessity. In our other 
rooms, providing there are awnings for 
the summer months, shades may be dis- 
pensed with by providing sun-curtains. 
These are easily made of inexpensive case- 
ment cloth, and are fastened on rings, with 
a draw-cord, just under the side curtains, 
where they hang out of. sight when not 
needed. In some cases the side curtains 
themselves, if wide enough to draw across 
a window when necessary and made of 
suitable materials, will answer every pur- 
pose. 

Of heavy draperies this house needs few; 
at most a pair of curtains where the hall 
opens into the living-room, and another 
between the living- and dining-rooms, so 
that at times when the latter should be 
screened from persons gathéred around the 
hearth. This can be accomplished by 
partly drawing the curtains rather than by 





oa untrimmed, — Here the bookcases, built as high as the doors, with spacious drawers 
'yY @ Narrow gimp-edging below, give a unique dignity to the living-room. The extended lower 
to match. Real or almost shelf provides a step for reaching the upper shelves. In the panel above 


sunfast materials offer an 





the fireplace is room for a favorite picture 
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deliberately closing the doors. A single 
curtain between the owner’s bedroom and 
the dressing-room seems the only other 
place where a curtain would have a natural 
“raison d’étre”; and without a real ‘‘reason 
for being” any curtain becomes a meaning- 
less superfluity. 

The simplest and most sensible choice of 
draperies would seem to lie in such ma- 
terials as Russian crash, craftsman canvas, 
monk’s-cloth, burlaps, and the like; coarse, 
heavy-hanging fabrics which come in good 
neutral shades of tans and browns and grays 
to harmonize with rooms on both sides of 
the curtain, so that not even a lining is neces- 
sary. Curtains of plain velours—lined, 
not reversible—are wonderfully rich when 
of good quality, but are difficult to make 
up properly at home, expensive to have 
made to order, and usually abominable 
when bought ready-made. 

But we are putting the cart before the 
horse; the problem of curtains is not prop- 
erly in order until after that of the walls 
and ceilings and floors is disposed of. The 
first decision in a house of this size must be 
to preserve a uniformity of color throughout. 
This we will do by choosing neutral colors— 
sand and stone and putty colors, cream and 
gray tones—to bind the various rooms to- 
gether in a pleasing “oneness.” Each 
room will then be given its individual varia- 
tion of the dominant color-scheme; per- 
haps by using a sequence of closely related 
shades, as, for example, in a scheme running 
from cream and ivory tones, through soft 
graduations of yellows and tans to russet 
and golden-browns; or, working along 
another line, we might carry our rooms 
from white, through French grays to soft 
blue. Even rooms of precisely the same 
foundation colors may be made very un- 
like in appearance by introducing different 
colors in hangings, furniture-coverings, 
lamp-shades, sofa-pillows, and rugs. 

For and against white woodwork it may 
be argued, that if five out of ten women ob- 
ject to it on the score of “extra work,”’ the 
other five as stoutly maintain that the 
amount of this extra labor is grossly exag- 
gerated, and that at least there is satisfac- 
tion in having “something to show for it” 
when the work is done. Ina house designed 
for a small family, with a lavatory down- 
stairs to insure plenty of hand-washing 
even where little folk are around, there seems 
to be a pretty good excuse for light wood 
throughout, if not white, and all white on 


the second floor at least—but always the 
cream or ivory tones rubbed to a dull luster 
or in a “flat finish’”’ enamel. 

Paper, paint, or cloth fabrics—which shall 
be our choice for the walls of this house? 
Properly treated with a good flat-drying 
paint, a wall should cost about four cents 
per square-foot. This sounds delightfully 
cheap, but in point of fact an attractive 
two-tone paper could be put on for about 
the same initial cost. The up-keep, how- 
ever, of the painted wall will be somewhat 
cheaper. Then there are all the familiar ar- 
guments for paint because of its sanitary 
virtues; but we are not living in hospitals. 
Also, it may well be said that in private 
homes the effect of a painted wall is apt to be 
“cold” and savor strongly of hotel or public 
buildings. This objection, however, can 
be overcome by first stretching over walls 
and ceiling a wide canvas, which co:aes 
specially for this purpose, and then applying 
the paint in thick coats that will fill every 
pore. This method costs more money, but 
so also is the result far more beautiful, and 
you have then a surface which is practically 
indestructible, with a delightful charm of 
“texture.” The latter merit can be dupli- 
cated in the Japanese grass-cloths, and 
other wall-fabrics may be had which com- 
bine both wearing quality and beauty. 
These are made of closely woven cloth 
finished in oil colors, and are therefore 
practically fadeless. They will not crack 
with cracking walls, in this respect being 
preferable to either paper or paint, and they 
may be wiped off with a damp cloth when 
soiled. Practically every design one could 
wish for is to be had in these fabrics, and 
any color-scheme desired may be carried out. 

An interesting and not expensive effect in 
our enclosed porch-room can be had with a 
“sand finish,”’ which shows the trowel-marks 
onan uneven surface. Ceilings of plain plas- 
ter, white or tinted flat—cream or very pale 
gray tones, are best in a house of this size. 

In deciding the details of interior finish 
it is very important to remember that all 
rooms are divided into three parts, ceil- 
ing, walls, and floor. The only way by 
which you can keep these parts in their 
proper relations is to follow nature’s law; 
the heaviest color at the bottom, on the 
floors; the lightest value at the top, on 
the ceilings; and the medium tones between 
the two, on the walls. A common mistake 
of those who furnish a home for the first 
time is to make their ceilings too dark and 
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to forget that a floor, to 
be substantially down 
under our feet, must 
have sufficient depth of 
tone in its covering. 

All the world loves a 
Persian rug, but only a 
few home-makers can 
afford to buy the genuine 
article—and only the 
foolish virgin will be 
tempted by the oriental 
“bargain” in these days. 
As a substitute, plain or 
two-tone velvet carpets, 
either made up as rugs 
with self-borders or of 
strips sewed together to 
a given rug-size, are very 
decorative and durable 
if of good quality; but 
you can not pay much 
less than two dollars a 
yard and expect satis- 
factory service from your 
rugs or carpets. Scotch 
wool art-rugs suggest an- 
other advisable choice 
for the country house 
or the little home. 


specific color schemes 


furnishing now, bear 


is quite as important 
as its given name. 
Nature uses green 
with practically all 
her flowers, so the 
inexperienced 
home-maker thinks 
that green will “go 
with” everything. 
But it is a yellow- 
green which grows 
with the jonquil, a 
gray-green with the 
blue iris, an ““apple- 
green” with the 
white blossoms, and 
still another green + 


A Sheraton 

; table with a 

Coming down to small mirror 
above it adds grace 
Jz to the hall or entrance- 
for the house we are way, and has many uses. 
In “The House of Effi- 
fs F ciency’ ample space is provided 
in mind that the at the foot of the stairs for this 
quality ofevery color  ¢ainty bit of fur- 
-: nishing 
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have walls and woodwork more 
buff than cream, natural 
willow furniture, chintz with 
browns and greens, and just 


of as many plants as space and 
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in its composition will 
take on vastly different 
tones under a gray or a 
blue sky. There, before 
your very eyes, is the 
simplest and surest text- 
book on color, which tells 
at a glance why, if you 
have set your heart on 
some favorite color-scheme 
for one of the three rooms 
on the ground floor of our 
house, you must take from 
it your cue for the other 
two. 

For example: imagine in 
our dining-room old-ivory 
woodwork and walls; a 
Chinese rug in blue and 
yellow, or a deep-blue 
velvet rug; plain ‘“‘old 
blue” hangings, an up- 
holstered window-seat and 
mahogany furniture, Co- 
lonial or Chippendale. 
This would at once suggest 
that the little sun-parlor 














































a touch of glowing orange 
somewhere in the scheme 
of the room, with the green 


in the leaves of the 
violet. And a land- 
scape with exactly 
the same _ things 
and the same colors 










* George Washington” tables, reproductions 
of the one at which the first President 
worked when the seat of government was in 
New York, may now be purchased at moderate cost. Convenient in form and pleasing 
in appearance, they are peculiarly fitted to occupy a central position in modern Amer- 
ican living-rooms. The original table is now onexhibition in the New York City Hall 
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purse permit. From either of these rooms 
we might pass comfortably into the living- 
room with woodwork stained a soft wood- 
brown if the furniture is English oak, or 
painted a flat-cream if of mahogany, with a 
rich taupe-brown velvet carpet, hangings of 
a chintz showing a well-covered tan ground, 
lamp-shades and upholsteries of golden- 
browns, with touches of warmer colors in 
book-bindings and one or two genuine 
Oriental rugs. Omitting the orange note 
from the sun-parlor, we might even have a 
few touches of solid rose in the living-room. 

Now suppose that mulberry, rather than 
blue, had been the keynote of the dining- 
room color-scheme, how would that single 
change have altered matters? Walls and 
woodwork would still remain old ivory with 
the mahogany furniture, or we might, if we 
chose, have a creamy-gray background with 
simple cottage furniture enameled to match. 
With mulberry hangings and upholsteries 
on window-seat and chairs, this would 
make a charming room. Going from this 
into our sun-parlor, we would then work 
out a harmony of soft gray-greens, staining 
our willow furniture a tone between the 
faint gray of the walls and the green of 
the plants, and letting the sunshine be 
the strongest color in the scheme. In the 
living-room we would then introduce mul- 
berry and old-gold in upholsteries and 
lamp-shades, to “connect” this room with 
the other two, having perhaps only light 
écru net curtains at the windows. Similarly, 
all over the house the color-scheme would 
shade off harmoniously from one room into 
another, giving to the whole an effect of 
complete artistic unity, yet without any 
displeasing monotony of appearance. 

As all the living-rooms in the house have 
been kindly treated by the sun, almost any 
colors may be successfully used except strong 
yellow, bright rose, or reds in rooms with 
a southern exposure. Be careful of red, 
which is not the cheerful color it is commonly 
thought to be; it will make a room smaller, 
cast gloomy shadows at night, and run up 
electric-light bills in an alarming degree. 

Space will not permit of our furnishing 
the rooms in detail, but a word may be said 
as to the arrangement of the living-room. 
Interest naturally centers about the hearth, 
where we must, of course, start with any 
scheme of decoration. Given white wood- 
work and Colonial or simple Georgian 
mahogany furniture, nothing could be more 
pleasing than a plain Colonial mantelpiece, 


such as is shown in our illustration, with 
simple plaster paneling above. Whatever 
the treatment of this space above the mantel 
it must carry dignity. Here in the place of 
honor, as it were, may be properly hung a 
family portrait or picture of real importance, 
or an old-fashioned mirror in dull gilt frame, 
or even a large plaster-cast which anyone 
could well afford. On the mantel-shelf may 
go what you will, if only the number of 
things be limited and nothing trivial allowed. 

The width of our room will hardly permit 
of the favorite plan of drawing a large 
lounge before the fire, backed by a long 
center-table. If an old-fashioned sofa or 
new-fashioned davenport is to go in front 
of the fire, our main reading-table will have 
to be put over in the northwest corner of the 
room, as suggested in the first illustration. 
There are many Colonial oblong, round, or 
card-tables from which to choose. A 
writing-desk will then stand in the space 
between the dining-room and sun-porch 
doors, and this would be well chosen from 
the old bureau or “‘escritoire” styles, with 
their innumerable compartments and spa- 
cious drawers. The piano, assuming an 
upright, would probably stand at the left 
of the door as you enter from the hall; or, 
were the sun-porch furnished as a real room, 
might find a better place there. The sume 
general plan followed in early English 
styles would suggest a small oak gate-leg 
table for the corner space, Queen Anne 
stuffed chairs, a walnut bureau-desk, two 
straight Jacobean oak chairs with cane pan- 
eled seats and backs, and possibly a long 
walnut table of William and Mary design, 
in place of the lounge before the hearth. 
Still a third possibility would be to have 
one large reading-and-writing table in the 
center of the room, omitting a desk alto- 
gether, and placing the overstuffed lounge 
along the south wall, or a small sofa at 
the side of the hearth. Such an arrange- 
ment allows for even a baby-grand piano 
in the opposite corner of the room. 

A very few pieces of good furniture, care- 
fully chosen for specific places in the room, 
will suffice for the nucleus to which it will 
be an unending pleasure to add the less 
important things from time to time as the 
home grows. It should always be borne in 
mind that in the end it pays to invest in 
quality rather than quantity, and that you 
should have a definite idea of where, in the 
unified scheme of house-furnishing, you are 
going to put what you buy. 
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1 think, 
while sweet- 
ishly dream- 
ing, how im- 
ortant Hon. > 
Toso could be if 
he contained wings 
and was called with 
name of Cupi 


To Editor, ‘Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who must realize how Marriage are a failure 
which always succeeds. 


EAR SIR: 
Last home from which I was 
ejected were residence of Hon. 
Mrs & Mr J. B. Ruff, Spotlight, 
Ill. I were never disharged with more 
delicious complexity than there. 

This home contain one daughter name 
of Rosa Lee. She are very sweet-hearted 
lady of Robt. W. Chambers complexion, 
her head containing pretty hairs which she 
wear backwards with Harper’s Bazar ex- 
pression. When not eating any other candy 
she entertain youngly gentlemen who come 
there looking very Yale. 

In despite of her aggrevated beauty and 
the artisticness of her gen. appearance, you 
must think she are very disgustly to her 
parents who speak about her like calamity. 

“T are so proud of my dearie sweetchild!” 
exclam Hon. Mother to Hon. Father at 
breakfast-eat. “She are most nicest girl 
of all surroundings. Therefore I am 
anxious when she marry and leave us.” 

“Tf she do not capture husband soonly,” 
negotiate Hon. Father amidst coffee, ‘she 
will grow to family tree.” 

“Do not mention such calamity!” holla 
Hon. Mrs with sub & grone. ‘I love her 
too much to want her around.” 

“Do love lead to divorce from daughters 
in America?” I ask to know while passing 
breakfast. 

“Your impudence will be appreciated 
when not said,” response both Parients to- 









s¢ “Togo—Matchmaker 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


F. Strothmann 


gether like chorus girls. Silences by me. 

This Hon. Rosa Lee encroach down- 
stairs each a.m. at hour 11.02 because 
she too fatigue to make bed and must 
save strength for dance-party in evening. 


/ ns “Would it not be more educational 


for future wife-job if she arose with 

earliness and learn how sew, bake, & 
broom?” I ask to know when Hon. Mrs 
are less peev. 

“She are too busy getting married 
to learn how to be a wife,” negotiate 
that Mrs. 

I stand gast for this phenomenal. 

This Rosa Lee got two (2) boy-gentle- 
men what admire her most continuously. 
One are name Harry and other Chas and 
they arrive very seperately for long stay 
when other is not there. Hon. Harry are 
there by afternoon visit with U. S. Beauty 
rose. Hon. Chas elope to front door by 
evening-time with val. present of pinkish 
orchard flower. Each set by her very 
secretively for long-talk conversation. I 
could not tell all they say because I .am at 
keyhole minding my own business. 

One afternoon-time I hear her say-so to 
Hon. Harry with bird-voice, “Yes, you 
are more superior from Chas because of 
attractions.” 

“Which attraction is it?” he holla soft- 
isly. 

“Your dimplish chin,” she snuggest. 

I so joyful to hear that reply I elope to 
Hon. Mrs with immediate quickness. ‘“O 
Mrs Madam!” I yellup, “be not dis- 
courage any more about Rosa Lee marriage. 
She have accept Hon. Harry!” 

“How you know this knowledge?” she 
require with quaker expression of elbows. 

“She tell him she admire his dimple 
chin more superior than Chas.” 

“When you hear her talk to Hon. Chas 
you will feel less inflated,” she dib down- 
castly. 

Surely I did. That eve p. m. when Hon. 
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Chas was there with orchard-flower I hear 
her whasper with parlor-voice, “You 
have much more intellectual ears than 
Harry.” 

“T are so happy!” narrate that youthly 
man. I were less so. 

When I see Hon. Mrs Ruff she say-so, 
“Togo, I sippose Hon. Rosa Lee accept 
Hon. Chas also?” 

“Somewhat, but how could she?” I nav- 
igate. “She are like some editors. She 
turn down poetry while seeming most lov- 
ing.” 

“‘We must marry her soonly,” glub Hon. 
Mrs. 

“Are that included amongst my gen. 
housework task?” I require baffably. No 
intellectual response from her. 


One noontime lunching all family were 
resembled around eat-table. 

“Rosa Lee,” say maternal mother, “why 
you no marry Harry & Chas.” 

“Because of,” thusly she report. 

“You no love them?” Hon. Mr ask to 
know. 

“‘T love them but I do not care for them,” 
snignify youngly lady. 

“That are no excuses!” growell Hon. Mr 
from purplish face. “You have kept those 
2 bows on tender hooks for sifficiently long 
enough. Either marry somebody or some- 
body else.” 

“T can not decide before I can, can I?” 
she wep. 

“Something must be done before the rst 
of the month to cut down expenses,” 
revoke Hon. Father. 

“Why you no marry Harry?” Hon. 
Mother ask to know. 

“T admire his brain but can not sympa- 
thize with his face,” report girly daughter. 

“Why you no wedd Hon. Chas then?” 
This from Papa parient. 

“T relish his beauty but can not assim- 
ilate his brains because he hasn’t got it,” 
she narrate romancely. 

“Girl of your age must not.expect too 
much,” snarrel Hon. Father with mustache. 

“T can expect more now than ten years 
later,” she blubb and retire off from dis- 
courage. 


Mr Editor, nothing can be arranged 
without arrangement. It are duty of gen. 
houseworker to be fearlus in all his task. If 
cat walk into milk pan he must scared her 
off by broom; if Hon. Tramp make lan- 
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guage by back door he must make ju-jitsu 
to that mammal; if unneccessary relative 
appear up at front door, he must manufac- 
ture delicious lie to explan why everybody 
is too dead to be seen. This are require- 
ments of job which is like firemen, deter- 
mined to save property even if it must be 
wrecked while doing so. 

What, then, could I do from servant girl 
honesty except hellup what I could, when 
Hon. Mrs say, “‘ We must marry Rosa Lee!’’? 
Nothing except exert hero abilities. 

Therefore I make sneak-step to library 
where pinkish paper & fashionable ink was 
there for corespondence of that daughter. 
Deceptively I snatch forth some of this 
and make approach to kitchen with silence 
resembling ants walking over sponges. 
With daintish knuckles I place paper to 
bread-board and there I work with tal- 
ented letter-write which I can do in very 
good American language. That work re- 
quire 461% hours, but time are minus when 
working on importance. 

When those letters done I adress 1 to Hon. 
Chas and other to Hon. Harry at offices 
what I find in talefone book. When I drop 
them in postbox I smile from philanthropy, 
because I sure marriage would collapse 
tomorrow by 2 p. m. time. 

That night I go to bed deliciously early 
without washing dish or deranging house- 
work, because excitement make me too 
sleepy for task of drudge. I think, while 
sweetishly dreaming, how important Hon. 
Togo could be if he contained wings and 
was called with name .of Cupid. Next 
morning day I could not work so well be- 
cause my soul contained so much Keats 
feeling that my feet were useless to scrubb 
floors. 

“Why you so vacuum of mind and with- 
out list this morning?’’ Hon. Mrs Ruff ask 
it. 

“T am thinking matrimony,” I negotiate 
giggly. 

“You expect get married?”’ she gollup. 

“Not that, but more happy,” I reject 
like a puzzle, while singing ‘‘ Every Morn I 
Bring Thee Violence” from my dish-pan 
employment. 

“Tf there was less opera among servant- 
girls there would be less problem,’ she 
grudge while walking from. I could not 
told her her future gladness, so I permit 
her annoy. 

When lunching were serve and all prep- 
aratus for afternoon, I look to alarmed 














clock over sink and think with considerable 
thrilly-feel how it were ten moments before 
2 p. m. time. Therefore gladness would 
soonly be there. With nervus apron on my 
chest I walk to front window-curtain and 
took peep-out. Yes, o surely! There 
approach Hon. Chas from one directions and 
Hon. Harry from another. They bump 
together by gate. 

“You here?” require Hon. Harry peevly. 

“Tare. And you?” negotiate Hon. Chas 
with Othello expression. 

They walk sidewise to front door and 
quite nearly prize-fought while ringing 
ringer. I go door. 

“Please told Miss Rosa Lee I here!” 
they say together like chorus girls. I do 
so by going upstairs where Hon. Rosa Lee 
were unready as usually. 

Vast thrills enjoyed by my wrists and 
knuckles while awaiting 14 hour listening 
to the silences in that parlor. Pretty soonly 
tat-tat from her heels emerged downstairs. 

“Why howdo!!!” she whistle with voice. 
“To what are I indebted to for thus?” 

“Hon. Rosa Lee,” deplore Hon. Harry 
groughly, “I came to say ‘Yes’ to your 
proposle.”’ 

“Which what???” she narrate highly. 

“And I also, Hon. Sweetheart,” allocute 
Hon. Chas. “In despite of my drawbacks 
I consent to be husband for 


$9? 


you. 


“What is the meaning of 
this meanness? What April 
Foolish are you talking?” 

“Did you not send that 
note?” require Hon. Harry 
with throat. 

“& did you not deliver 
those?”’ rejoint Hon. 
Chas hashly. 

Both poke forth 
pinkness of similar 
envelope. 

“T never heard such 
conversation of talk!” 
she snagger. ‘‘What 
say those letter?” 

Hon. Harry firstly 
open pinkness of envel- 
ope and read thusly, 
“Dear Sir: Despite of 
your homebly face I 
marry you for brain. 
Rosa Lee.” 

Startles by all! 


Wallace Irwin 


Hon. Harry arrive very sep- 
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Then Hon. Chas ope env. & say off, 
“Dear Mr: Brains are not neccessary to 
marry with. I took you. Rosa L.” 

I could hear silences romping all over 
that dramatic. Of suddenly Hon. Rosa 
Lee uplift speeches amidst mania and 
corrode, ““O heven sake! What species of 
doggish vampire do that navery?” 

“TI do, please!” I snignify while eloping 
into room amidst smile. 

“For which, please?” This from her 
while looking around room for ammuni- 
tions. 

“Did not Hon. Father told you to marry 
with immediate quickness to save expense? 
He do! Do you not say you could not 
marry Hon. Harry because of minus face 
and refuse to wedd Hon. Chas because of 
absentee brain? I hear you. Therefore I 
arrange it for all pleasantly, thank you!” 

“How so you arrange?”’ she firework. 

“T fix it so you marry both. You love 
each 14. Therefore by arithmaticks 2 x 
14=1. Which is plenty.” 

“Plenty are frequently too much!”’ she 
holla from cute hysteria while jambing me 
to head with Browning book so skillfully 
that I am aware of my resignation from em- 
ployment. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA 



















arately for long stay when Hon. Chas is not 
there. He set by Rosa Lee secretively for long-talk conversation. One afternoon-time 
she say with bird-voice, “Yes, you are more superior from Chas because of attractions” 
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The Love-Life of a Woman 


By James Oppenheim 


Author of ‘Dr. Rast,” “‘The Olympian,” ‘‘Idle Wives,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


IV—Love of The Wanderer 


HERE was never another such York. The summer was dry, the roads 
a night as that night; there were thick with dust. Foliage drooped, 
was never another such a moon and wayside flowers were powdered gray. 
standing in the high heaven, and 
over the city such silver smokes, and 
through the streets such silent radi- 
ance! This was not New York; 
this was Nishapur, or Peking, or 
buried Babylon. 

For some hours I had been 
lying awake in bed, think- 
ing of him. I could not 
sleep. The music I heard 
was the same that kept 
women awake in the 
desert, when the fleet 
wanderer was awaited. 
Camels and _ horses 
brought the bearded 
one; he came in; he 
lit the house with 
his presence and the 
alien glory of his 
vagrancy; he loved 
greatly, sang his 
songs, and de- 
parted—he, ever 
coming, ever van- 
ishing, who is 
wooed by the 
wind and_ the 
tides; who never 
stays, whatever 
arms may bind 
him; he, the wan- 
derer. Oh, vaga- 
bond and tramp and 

















poet, when shall I “Which 
forget you? Can I ever? way are 
It was toward one o’clock. you going?” 


heasked. “To 

the city.” I re- 

plied. I was very 

content to be with this 

man. He radiated com-~ 
panionship 


A shining light came through 
the open window, and the moon 
herself peered in. I sat up in bed. 
I thought of our first, strange meeting. 

I had accustomed myself at that time to 
take long walks in the country around New 
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On one such walk along the Palisades, I 
became exceedingly thirsty. I stopped at 
a house where the door stood open. A 
woman was moving about the kitchen. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but I’m parched 
with thirst. May I have a drink?” 

She stopped, and looked at me. “Why, 
yes, come right in!” 

Then I saw him. He sat there, resting; 
a strange, simple man, with curly, silvery 
hair, and soft mustache of gray, clear, 
blue eyes, and a silent, nonchalant charm 
about him. He was a little stout, but 
strong and able. About him breathed an 
atmosphere of freedom and perfect comrade- 
ship. He was to be trusted on sight; he 
seemed to know the secrets of all around 
him. His eyes met mine. At once I felt 
that [had known him from earliest childhood. 

He rose. His speech had a curious, easy 
simplicity; a spontaneous, unperturbed 
flow. “Come out in the yard; there’s an 
old well, and I’ll grind it for you. Thanks, 
Mrs. Fetters, I’ve enjoyed the rest.” 

She smiled divinely upon him. He set 
a funny little gray hat on his head and came 
out. In the strong sunlight we stood, and 
he wound the pump, and drew up sparkling 
water. It was delicious. 

“Which way are you going?” he asked. 

“To the city.” 

“T am, too. I can’t keep away long. 
The country is nice to pass through, but 
it hasn’t enough people in it. I like a few 
millions around me. It makes me happy. 
I know then what love is.” 

‘And what suffering is?” 

“Both are the same.” 

I smiled at him. ‘“‘My father was a 
philosopher, too.” 

“What kind?” 

“A professor of philosophy.” 

It was his turn to smile. “I’m no pro- 
fessor. Maybe, I’mnophilosopher. I only 
stop to think on the way. I like to con- 
sider what I am, and where I am going. 
Think of it! We, alive in this world at 
this moment, making the strange pilgrim- 
age! Tramps! Vagrants!” 

I said nothing. I looked around, and 
beheld the dusty, summer-rich world. I 
was very content to be with this man. He 
radiated companionship. 

He did not ask my permission, but quite 
naturally started along the road with me. 
Soon we were swinging on through the dust, 
as if tramping together were an old habit. 
We spoke little for a time. 
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Then he told me about himself, his 
name, Harry Rodman, and how he traveled 
about the world, free, unfettered, without 
family ties. Yes, and he was a poet. 

“T live on the world,” he said smilingly. 
“Most people are very kind.” 

“And what do they get out of it?” I 
asked. 

“Why, I give the one thing most people 
withhold.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Myself.” 

It set me pondering. Then he questioned 
me about my own experience. I told him 
of the free childhood, the summers with my 
father in the mountains, and of my father’s 
death, a few years back; of the lonely 
life and work in the city, the boarding- 
house on West Eleventh Street, near our 
old home; the business office; the meager 
life. And it seemed to me that some char- 
acteristics of my father were in this man; 
the wide understanding, the sensitive re- 
sponse, which made talking to him so easy. 
So we went on into the city. 


After that we were frequently together. 
He gave me only hints of how he lived. It 
was the most random sort of life, evidently. 
One pleasant night he spent on a park 
bench; another in a lodging-house; the 
third in the tenement home of a chance ac- 
quaintance; the fourth in some rich man’s 
place up the Hudson. He could fit in any- 
where. And always, the day’s work done, 
supper over, I waited at home, and he 
called—coming with his easy stride up the 
street. We walked in the park, or through 
the crowded streets, or took an excursion- 
boat over the cool waters. It was simple, 
rich, delightful! 

Then he was lost to me for a few days, 
and I felt the life gone out of thé evenings. 
I missed him more than I could have 
dreamed. The whole day was as a tide 
rising toward the climax of his coming. 
Had he found some one else, worthier? 
Had he tired of me? What could I mean 
to him, I, so young and poor in experience? 
I, so provincial, he, so dusty with all the 
roads of the world? I waited sick at heart. 


And so, all that perfect evening I had 
sat on the stoop with the gossiping boarders, 
waiting. I was the last to go up to bed. 
Already the streets were empty, the chil- 
dren sound asleep, the lights in the houses 
going out, one by one. Moths fluttered 
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around the electric arc-lights, the police- 
man stood at his post on the corner, yawn- 
ing at the stars, while the moon, rising 
above the housetops, thinned the silver 
smokes in her luminous ray. 

I went up to my room on the second- 
floor front, and, leaning from the window, 
breathed the cool air. Then, sighing, I 
undressed and went to bed. But I could 
not sleep. The dark shadows were massed 
about me; the ceiling was wan with light; 
and through my head, as I lay awake, rang 
that music of the coming of the wanderer 
over the moonlit desert! 

Hours passed. I sat up in bed. I saw 
the moon looking in through the ,window. 
What rich gardens, high-walled, did he look 
upon? And what gallant lover climbing to 
the lattice and kissing a girl’s lips through 
the crossed bars? What music rang in my 
ears? Why did I feel that death was 
conquered and that forever my feet and 
his should wander along the roads not yet 
pioneered, and to the cities not yet built? 

I lay back, in a dream of the ages. I felt 
alien from time, eternal. I forgot the 
stenography and typewriting of the morrow 
in the queer little office of the patent- 
attorney who hired me for twelve dollars 
aweek. Such details are not even a shadow 
in the life whose spiral is from world to 
world, from star to star, to the outer bounds 
of space! Such is the old song that love sings 
to us, and has sung; that love sang to the 
Rose of Sharon when she waited her radiant 
one, and shall sing to girls unborn. 

I lay back, wonderfully awake, with that 
moonlit music floating through my being. 
Then sand or dirt pattered against the win- 
dow, and fell on the floor. The blood left 
my heart, stampeding. Again that tiny 
bombardment! Isat up. Was this really 
Bagdad then? Or could such things happen 
in a city of sky-scrapers and trolley-cars? 
Ah, Edith, all customs change save those 
of love! With those, there are no new 
tricks to learn. 

I put a foot on the floor, white in the 
moonlight. I pulled toward me a loose, 
silk wrapper, and wound it about me. 
Then I went to the window, and leaned out. 

Below me on the empty pavement he 
stood, his back to the moon. We gazed 
at each other—I, leaning from darkness 
into moonlight; he, standing with uplifted 
face. 

“What is it?” I said. I did not raise 
my voice; there was no need. The silence 


was deep. The moon hushed the slumber- 
ing city. 

“Listen,” he said, “Elise! Can you 
hear me?” 

Vee 7? 

“T would you could hear my heart beat. 
A song to you flutters there like a caught 
bird! Love! Star over the desert!’’ He 
paused. “How many years do you suppose 
it was?” . 

“Years? Since when?” 

“Since I started to search for you? A 
thousand? What’s to-night, then? Who 
gave it to us? Who sent me under your 
window? Lean nearer, nearer!” 

There was a beseeching quality in his 
voice, as if he were emerging from a dark 
trouble, and only the light of my face could 
save him. It was as if he spoke from his 
heart, letting the music there leap through 
his throat. The girl in my heart grew 
radiant with pride, tremulous and over- 
borne with longing. For this poet had 
turned lover, and the voice that was heard 
on the Arabian desert a thousand years ago 
was heard on that night by my living ears. 
I smiled, intoxicated by his words. 

“Lean!” he repeated. ‘Let me see your 
hair, Elise; the moon is on it! Let me 
think-—let me think! Hair—golden hair— 
hair washed ashore from an acre of morning 
sun on the sea! No, Iam mad to think it— 
each golden thread is a lasso to noose me. 
And eyes! What of your eyes? Was it 
in the jungle I saw them last? And the 
caressing hands lifted to your cheeks— 
who shaped them? How many ages of love 
shaped that face and those hands? How 
many boys died, how many mothers per- 
ished, so that you could lean tonight from 
your window? Come down to me!”’ 

“At this hour?” 

“This hour is precious!” he replied. 
“The moon is up; the streets are silent. 
There may never be another night like it— 
in all time!” 

I submitted to the beseeching beauty of 
the night and the adventure of this re- 
vealed love. What if the hour was late? 
The lamps were brightly burning. 

“T am coming!” I murmured. 

I dressed rapidly, stole through the 
dark, sleeping house, let myself out at the 
front door, and went down to him. 

There was a moment’s strange pause, 
during which we seemed bathed in a sort 
of perfumed glow, magical and luring. 
Whither were we flying in the night?—to 
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what strip of shadowy trees beside the moon- 
lit desert? And what then? What of the 
morrow, and the long years to come? He 
leaned and took my hand, and I heard his 
deep sigh. It was as if we were held in 
a spell, and did not dare break it with a 
sound. Then he turned, and silently we 
walked to the corner and down an avenue 
of light to Washington Square Park. We 
sat down on a bench together. Over us the 
foliage was gray and ghostly in the gleam 
of the arc-light near by. Still the moon 
shone, bright in heaven. We were alone. 

Then he took my cool hand and pressed 
it between both of his, and a shiver seemed 
to pass through me. He leaned nearer, 
speaking most naturally, and yet with a 
sort of breathless adoration. 

“You—you and I this night—so alive! 
Who made us man and woman? Who made 
us hunt across the ages and over the di- 
viding world for each other? And how is 
it we have found each other? Elise! 
Look at me! Have you ever been surprised 
at your beauty? So!—chin up! Bring 
your eyes out of the shadow of your hair. 
So!” He sighed, closing his eyes; then 
murmured, “‘I am conquered, my beloved!” 

“Beloved!” I echoed. 

Close in my ear he whispered: “Peel off, 
age after age—yet it’s the same, Elise! A 
million ages haven’t changed the beat of 
the heart; no, nor the color of your eyes! 
Blue? Blue, is it?” He drew away to 
gaze at me. “Come closer! How old 
are we, you and I, how old? We forget. 
Can the earth remember how ancient it is 
when spring kisses the hills? And we— 
we who keep coming up the long lane of 
the ages—we forget, we forget!” 

“Do you think we live more than once?” 
I asked, though at that moment I felt sister 
7 women who had lived and loved in Bab- 
ylon. 

“Again and again. After we are worldly- 
wise and sordid we become as little chil- 
dren again, and we pass through, out from 
the darkness, and we cry and wail; and 
then lovely mother-arms are around us! 
So many arms have held us!” 

“But what is it all for?” I asked. 

He pointed up at the stars. ‘What for? 
Look!” 

_I looked; gazed at the spread of those 
suent millions. 

“There they are, deep in the night. 
And out into the night we go, moored to 
our little earth. But all these skies are 
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but a boiling sea, and the stars are bubbles 
rising through it, and the earth’s a bubble, 
and you and I are bubbles. But the sea 
boils richer all the time—richer with the 
passion we feel, the thoughts we think. 
Our love tonight adds to the wild flight 
of the earth; the song of our hearts speeds 
the planet. Listen! Do you hear it mov- 
ing? What does the ground say to us?” 

I sighed. ‘Ah, it speaks of death, too; 
it speaks of suffering. What is the pain 
for?” 

“‘The fires that make the sea boil.” 

“And the end?” 

“No end. Look up; no limit!” 

“Forever?” 

“You and I.” 

We paused. I seemed to sharpen into 
a point in infinity, I felt the world so spa- 
cious and deep. I could hardly breathe. 
It was the coming of the spirit to me. I 
could only look into his eyes; there, too, 
lay infinity. I could only sway toward him, 
and meet the sad ecstasy of his smile. 

“People!” he mused. ‘Why do I love 
these walkers and talkers? What draws me 
so to a bit of sun-cured flesh? Ah, I have 
met all people, and all people have their 
part in me. Shall I care more for the hills 
and the seas than for these houses I lived 
in? But, enough of that! You, alive, next 
to me, close in my arms—oh, you, my be- 
loved, my star of ages, what shall I say of 
you? All through the perilous centuries 
I have climbed toward you—toward this 
night, this hour, this moment, this— 
this kiss!” 

For a long time then I rested my head up- 
on his shoulder. My calm was deep. We 
said nothing. It was such a wonder to 
be there with him! But all that he said 
then is so strange and unreal in remembrance 
—it seems so apart from him. Yet in that 
hour, his words were more real than the 
city, more real than my day’s work, and 
he, himself, was the clearest reality of all 
—the calm, tender face, the blue eyes, the 
silvery hair, the old gray hat, the loose, 
careless clothes. 

“You and I,” he repeated. ‘ Forever!” 

It was so. I leaned contentedly against 
his shoulder. Time passed. The moon 
sank; the night waned. And then a cold 
wind rose, and dawn crept through the 
eastern streets. In silence he took me home; 
I saw him wander away, just as the sun 
began to glow at the far end of the street. 

“‘Tonight—again!” were his last words. 
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There was no sleep for me in the few hours 
of rest remaining. I was too dazed at the 
incredible way life brings about its love- 
meetings. All the following day I worked 
in a trance, coming and going like a sleep- 
walker. Nothing was real to me save the 
glow that I carried from the night—the 
sense of his presence and his poetry, and 
the vision of the world he had given me. 
Never before, never since, was there such 
a sudden experience for me; never anything 
so quickly wild and deep—the dipping of 
a cup into the streams of ancient romance. 

That evening, worn out, my head throb- 
bing, whisperers gossiping about me on 
the stoop, I sat in the brick-warm winds 
that murmured of coming rain. All the 
world seemed spent; the voices of the chil- 
dren playing, rang hollow; the buzz of 
people talking was as the drone of bees 
hurrying from approaching storm. Cars 
rattled by; wheels groaned. What was 
all the senseless muffled noise about? 
Forebodings of ill-omen stole into my 
heart. The night before had been too 
unearthly, too full of loveliness, to be 
repeated. Those silent hours had been too 
unsubstantial, too fugitive and gleaming! 
Yet—when would he come? 

I looked down into the shadowy street, 
and there I saw him approaching, with his 
easy stride. He paused at the foot of the 
stoop, and I went down to him. Then I 
saw him glance at me furtively, disconso- 
lately. He was uneasy and forlorn; and 
the night grew dark for me. I said not a 
word; I could not, with this ominous op- 
pression weighing upon me. I passed with 
him silently along the streets, and we turned 
the corner. 

“How are you?” he asked desperately. 


“Allright. But you?” 
“All wrong!” He laughed, a little bit- 
terly. 


I could hardly keep step with him. I 
felt that I must stumble. We walked into 
the park and sat down. Near by the 
fountain played, with fresh, cool spray of 
waters, a whisper of the advancing rain. 
It seemed to me that we stayed there for 
a long time—so long that the whole city 
went off to bed. 

Then at last I heard the desolation of 
his voice. “I didn’t want to come to- 
night.” 

“Why not?” I asked sharply. 

“Does—does last night seem real to you?” 

“Real enough!” 
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He spoke very slowly, measuring his 
words. “Yet—it must have been some 
other person speaking through me. Ever 
been to a séance?” 

I turned cold. What did he mean? “A 
spiritualistic séance? No!” I shuddered. 

“The medium goes off in a trance; and 
then a flood of stuff comes through her, 
and she doesn’t know a word of what she 
is saying.” 

“Oh,” I said sharply, “‘so that was it!” 

I sat with all my muscles tense. I 
scarcely knew what I would do next. 

“No,” he replied, his voice trembling, 
“not that alone. I stayed from you three 
days—I had to! What has a wanderer to 
do with you? I wanted to save you from 
myself, my fickle self. You see how I 
cared for you—how deeply. But last 
night—” 

He paused. I was listening in a growing 
amazement, with a new gleam of hope 
before me. 

“Last night’”—he lowered his voice—“I 
met some friends—wine went round. I 
grew heady—in the smoke I saw your face 
beckoning—I saw the moon standing over 
the streets—I-saw my golden-haired one— 
and so came—so came—” 

He looked away. The blood rushed from 
my heart. I thought I should sink down, 
faint. Then anger came. I had listened 
to him! And the girl in my heart had 
been radiant with pride! I stirred, as if 
to go. 

His voice was pleading.” “I came to- 
night,” he said passionately, “‘to explain— 
to tell you. All that I said last night 
I shouldn’t have said; and yet it was true; 
and yet, Elise, it was true!” 

My breast was heaving; I was choking 
back tears. “How could you?” I mur- 
mured. 

“How could I mot do it? For”—his 
voice lowered—“it is strange—you and 
{—/? 

In spite of myself my heart was melting 
under the magic of his voice. I looked 
away. 

“T’m afraid,” he said softly, “that we 
love each other.” 

My heart welled up within me, over- 
flowing. This was so cruelly sweet, so for- 
lornly beautiful! 

He leaned nearer, and again I was his. 
“You do love me?” 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

He took my hand in both of his, and 











And for a long time there was 


pressed it. 
silence between us. 
Then I heard his voice again. 


“ Ah,” 
he sighed, “the wanderer! You don’t 
know the wanderer! He’s a strange, fierce 
sort of man. Every wind calls him; every 
face lures him. He is light-headed, light- 
hearted. He comes from far away; he 
steps in at the open doorway; he gives and 
takes love. He thinks to take root—and 
then, all at once, a whisper from across 
the world, and he is up and gone! The 
wanderer! Can I be something else than 
I am—lI, who left my mother, and others 
others—?”’ 

The last desolating wave of 
tragedy poured over me, and 
I felt the bitter coldness of 
parting and of bereavement. 
I could barely speak. 

“Others? Other women?”’ 

He looked away. ‘‘Other 
women? Yes.” 

I swallowed hard; | ,@geg 
stared into the distance. #4 
My voice sounded un- - , 
natural. “And did ° 
you speak to them i 
the same way?” 

“Possibly.” 

“After you had 
been—” I did not 
finish that sen- 
tence. 

His voice was 
hardly audible. 
“Drinking! - 
Yes—my Alad- 
din’s lamp and 
my taskmas- 
ter! What can 
I say for my- 
self? I make 
dark trouble wher- 
ever I go, and 
write poems about 
it—write songs about 
it! And it seems as 
natural as the tide 
coming in and the tide 
going out—” 

My feeling of cold loneliness 
was unbearable. “Are you only an 
artist, not a man?” 

He shook his head. 
“Ask my Maker. The 
flute was made for the 
breath to pass through it. 
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The breath comes and passes. Who made 
me the flute of the winds?”’ 
“And you left those others?” 
“Could they go with me?” He pressed 


my hand. ‘Could you go with me?” 

“Where?” 

“City to city—along the roads—a va- 
grant?” 

Then I knew! Ah, there was a wanderer 
in me, a vagrant who ran out in the night 
to meet this other vagrant, this poet, and 
so, I believe, there is in every woman’s 
heart. But there are other things to do in 
this one lifetime, and such a life was not 
for me—no, not for me! 

“No,” Ibreathed. ‘‘I want too much. 
There are other tasks.” 
“My only one,” he said, “is to 
make music. I love no other” 
I was silent, and looked 
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ah g away from him. And 


though I knew my 

i fate, yet with a 
ce kind of desolate 
hope I ques- 
tioned it. 
ae Why had this 
beauty come 
to me, only 
to take wing 
in the night? 
Why must 

I pass 
through 
darkness, 
and be left 
behind, be- 
reft? He 
would go 
om; there 
would be 
other women, 
other mid- 
nights, other 
moons over 
other cities, other 
music of the desert 
passing from his 
lips like a sword of 
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the great, dusty city? I felt weak and 
helpless. 

Yet I knew that he had come only to 
save me from himself. I knew that his love 
for me made him protect me; and that he 
had come to cut, suddenly and forever, that 
which might otherwise have tangled our 
lives. I knew then that this moment was 
the end of it all; and in the silence his 
spirit seemed to catch the news from mine. 
He spoke very softly, but with infinitely 
great meaning. 

“Listen! I must go.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Tn the morning.” 

“Not another day?” 

“Not another! We must not see each 
other again. I must flee.” 

I bowed my head, submitting. 

“So,” I breathed, “this is our—last time 
together?” 

“The last!” 

I drooped forward; then suddenly he 
seized me, drew me close to him, and with 
a low cry I lifted my face to his, and our 
lips met. Caressingly I patted his cheek. 
The moment was incredibly sweet, yet 
fleeting as the wind. 

“Tt is hard to leave you,” he whispered 
passionately, “my wonderful golden-haired 
one!” 

“Dear one! My dear one!” My for- 
saken heart seemed to utter the words. 

“So—forgive me—and good-by!” His 
arms bound me tight. 

“Will. you remember me—far off— 
among those others?” I faltered. 

“Remember you? When shall I forget 
the voice of the waters? When shall I for- 
get?” 

We clung to each other for a long mo- 
ment, then I found myself on my feet, 
facing him. 

“So it goes!”’ said he, trying hard to smile. 
“So it goes, Star of the Desert!” 

I, too, tried to smile, though the bitter- 
ness of tears was in my throat. 

“Wanderer!” 

And saying nothing else, not daring to 
wait amoment, I fled. Once, I looked back, 
and had one glimpse of the man standing 
there, hat in hand, face bathed in the light 
of the arc-lamp overhead, small under the 
trees and the darkness of the night. He 
made as if to start toward me—but I 
turned and fled more swiftly. 

It was the last I ever saw of him! 
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I reached my room in a mingled tumult 
of anger and safety and heart-break. Why 
had I fled? Why had I not gone with him? 
Then the soft rain began to fall. The heal- 
ing rain! I gave my ears to that cool,!low 
voice; and a forlorn but lovely sadness 
stole through the murk of my bereavement. 
I undressed, and crept into bed. The 
breath of the rain came in little gusts 
as I lay there. I heard again the old 
music, not the music that kept women 
awake in the desert when the fleet wanderer 
was awaited, when camels and _ horses 
brought the bearded one; but the music 
the women heard dying on the wind and on 
the waters—the music of him who was 
called and who had forever gone away as 
night fell. 

Then I gave myself to my sorrow. I 
told myself that I was strong enough to 
bear it. I took it to myself, and tasted 
it, though it was as dank soil in my mouth 
and as bitter sea on my lips. And with 
that came a hard courage, bitter but brave, 
to fight; a cry to battle; the rising of 
strength. Yes, I felt my real oid self once 
more. _ 

A great, glad hunger for the world awoke 
in me—a hunger for this living city and the 
rough, common human beings in it; a 
hunger for noise and the lights and the 
warmth and odor of houses. I wanted the 
things that really belonged to me. That 
other woman was in me, too—the woman 
who kept a tryst every century or so with 
the wanderer. But the dominant woman 
was Elise Thomas—of the earth, earthy; 
desiring hungrily a home and a husband 
and children, hard work, binding ties, 
household duties. 

Yet the wonder!—that the wanderer 
had come with his key and unlocked the 
door and let that other woman out of her 
prison for a flight through the midnight 
heavens—for a glimpse of the secret! 
That glimpse had worked on my spirit; 
that love had flung a streak of vision 
through my life. Now I knew what lay 
under life, in its mystery and aspiration; 
now I had tasted of the earth and of the 
night. 

And so I fell asleep, and arose and went 
to work in the morning. Millions of others 
went with me. We were the great world 
that goes on from age to age—common 
and human, neither the wind nor the wine, 
but the water and bread of existence. 
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ight that lie in wait for the waytarer. not self-generated. If the germ which pro- 
et! Insanitary water-supplies probably ac- duces it is not carried into a community, 
rit count for the greater part of the disasters that community will not have the disease. 
a which are met away from home. I do not In many cities where the typhoid scourge is 
lay know that any one has ever made an effort largely under control, there is found to be 
ion; to estimate the percentage of diseases that an acceleration of the disease in the early 
the are water-borne. It would, of course, be autumn, when the people return from their 
| most difficult to reach any exact statement, summer outing. These new cases are at 
ast but probably one-third of all the infectious once connected with the traveling public. 
ee diseases to which we are subject may be It so happens, therefore, that in a commu- 
orld traced directly to bad water. Insanitary nity which is properly sanitated, where the 
aie water-supplies not only affect the people of character of the water and food, in so far 
ea the communities in which they are found, as bearing infection is concerned, is effect- 
but they are especially apt to lay hold of the ively supervised, the citizens may suffer 
traveler, whogenerally disregards the precau- from the infection imported from localities 
| 
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where sanitary precautions are less rigidly 
observed. Hence, sanitation to be effective 
must be generally applied and in a uniform 
manner, to correct all possible sources of 
infection. 

In early days, before the practise of vac- 
cination was so thoroughly established, the 
acquirement of smallpox during travel was 
not unusual. During my early college 
career, soon after the opening of the school 
after the Christmas and New Year holidays, 
two brothers who had spent the vacation at 
their home, necessitating a trip on the 
Ohio River, were attacked by smallpox. 
This case was traced directly to infection 
on a boat; for others who were connected 
with this trip suffered from the same dis- 
ease. Fortunately a rigid quarantine and 
universal revaccination prevented a further 
spread of the disease, but one of these splen- 
did young men, just entering upon his 
senior year, died from the attack; the other 
recovered, went home, and never returned 
to college. 

Cholera is so readily acquired by travel- 
ers as to require an almost complete sus- 
pension of travel through infected regions. 
In every outbreak of this disease it can be 
traced along the great channels of travel as 
easily as the river may be traced on the 
map. The conditions which produce chol- 
era are, therefore, peculiarly a menace to 
the traveler. 

Pneumonia is perhaps less a disease of 
travel than the others I have mentioned, 
and it is often contracted at home; but 
when the conditions which favor pneu- 
monia exist, the exposures which are inci- 
dent to travel, especially in cold weather, 
are apt to favor the development of the 
disease. Every inclement Inauguration 
Day (and March fourth is_ generally 
stormy) gathers its harvest of hundreds 
dead from pneumonia. 

The lessons which are taught by these 
facts are extremely simple. These infec- 
tions to which the traveler is subject are 
caused by lack of proper sanitary control 
of the different elements of the environ- 
ment in which the traveler exists. When a 
freight-car carrying live stock reaches its 
journey’s end, it is thoroughly disinfected 
before being used again for the transpor- 
tation of animals. If the boats and railway 
coaches which carry passengers were sub- 
jected to frequent and thorough disinfec- 
tion, many of the gravest dangers that affect 
the traveler would be removed.. It is not 
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possible for the public carriers to examine 
every person who applies for transporta- 
tion, with a view to determining whether or 
not he will threaten the health of his fellow- 
passengers. When there are visible signs 
of disease the task is an easy one. 

Moreover, it is not always certain at just 
what stage of the disease the patient is apt 
to leave behind him a trail of infection. It 
is generally believed that at the period of 
the maximum development of the disease 
the danger of infection reaches its highest 
point. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
certain that even before that period the dis- 
ease may leave seeds which grow, and cer- 
tainly long after that period there may be 
danger. The one safe way, therefore, is to 
disinfect thoroughly. It does not seem im- 
possible that this could be done on a large 
scale, so economically and so thoroughly, as 
to warrant the requirement that no carrier 
of human beings, on the water, or by rail, 
should be allowed to depart upon its jour- 
ney without a disinfection, sufficient to de- 
stroy any lurking disease-germs. 

You nearly always have, as a traveling 
companion, at least some one who has a 
cold. There are so many diseases con- 
cealed under the word “cold,” and many of 
them dangerous, that the traveler is justi- 
fied in looking upon any such affliction as a 
possible source of danger. In cold weather 
the compartments in which we travel are 
closed to the external air. That is no secur- 
ity. In fact, if the windows could be 
thoroughly opened and all the air in the com- 
partment be changed frequently, it would 
be a desirable condition. Professor Whip- 
ple has shown that the air-dust of confined 
rooms and subways is more abundant than 
in the open—just contrary to what we 
might expect, and hence the danger of in- 
sanitary conditions of air in a compartment 
of this kind is vastly greater than it is in the 
open street. It is not likely that the traveler 
ever contracts a disease, or has his health 
seriously threatened, when walking the 
streets of a city, or driving along the roads 
of a country. It is the dust in the closed 
space which seems to be capable of doing 
the most deadly work. 

The street-cars present a_ particular 
threat because of the tremendous numbers 
they carry and the very small breathing- 
space which is provided. When all the 
seats are taken and all space filled by stand- 
ers, two-thirds of the space allotted for air 
has been occupied. I do not know of any 
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DRAWN BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


In any crowded, closed railway-car disease-germs, some of them virulently dangerous, are almost sure to be 


your traveling companions. Adults may have the stamina to resist their attacks, but safety demands 


that children at least should be kept out of these infected places. 


Leave them at home until 


warm weather brings open car-windows and thorough ventilation 


suggestion to offer for preventing infection 
from such insanitary conditions, except 
forced ventilation. That is already prac- 
tised in many of the street-car lines in Wash- 
ington, and perhaps in other cities. The 
car is Closed, there are no open windows, 
but in the ceiling there are numerous ori- 
fices through which the air passes to elec- 
tric fans which drive it out. There is thus 
a continual movement of the air toward the 
ceiling, which is an ideal condition for carry- 
ing off any particles which threaten the 
health of the occupants. With these de- 
vices, even in a crowded car, there is safety. 

The late Dr. Dudley, chief chemist of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, devised a somewhat 
similar method of ventilating coaches, which 
has been adopted by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, to the great benefit of the traveler. 
In Dr. Dudley’s scheme, dependence is 
placed upon the air currents generated by 
the moving train to operate the ventilating 
flues. When the train stops the threat of 
infection becomes greater. The ordinary 
sleeping-car is ventilated by small vents in 
the ceiling, which can be opened and closed 
at will. But the “will” is generally lacking. 
In so far as I know, moreover, the sleeping- 


cars of the country depend solely upon the 
motion of the car to produce the necessary 
removal of the air. 

Great improvement has also been made 
recently in the sleeping-car system in the 
control of the temperature, so that consid- 
erable progress has been evidenced. Before 
the air of the sleeping-car is properly purified, 
however, additional apparatus, connected 
with some system of forced draft, must be in- 
stalled. Many years ago I devised and sub- 
mitted to the sleeping-car companies a system 
of this kind, in which the air would not only 
be forced through the car, but would also be 
kept at a proper temperature, and be thor- 
oughly washed free of dust before passing 
into the compartments. An installation of 
this kind in a car would cost perhaps two or 
three thousand dollars, but it would be far 
more sanitary than the costly cushions and 
thick curtains with which sleeping-cars are 
now equipped. The expense of adorning 
the car from the architectural point of 
view might well be omitted, and the money 
thus saved be invested in a thoroughly com- 
petent ventilating system. Better to reach 
home well, than to admire an esthetic sys- 
tem of decoration and come home to die. 
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I have no visionary ideals of perfect sani- 
tation. I fully appreciate that in so far as 
we can see, to the end of time, not only the 
man who travels, but also the man at home, 
will be subject to dangers which he cannot 
avoid. This, however, does not minimize 
the importance of removing those dangers 
in so far as possible. 

I have already alluded to travel with 
companions who have colds. Of all the 
travel-diseases, that condition of inflamma- 
tion of the nostrils, the larynx, and the 
throat, which we call ‘‘colds,”’ is most men- 
acing. If one lives in a home which is sani- 
tary, avoids the crowded street-cars, and 
takes his daily bath in cold or slightly 
warmed water, followed by proper rubbing 
with a coarse towel, he may hope to escape, 
during the whole winter, from any attack of 
influenza; but the very moment he starts out 
on his travels, gets into a crowded street- 
car, coach, or sleeping-compartment, he is 
subject to infection. 

How often have I, in perfect health, con- 
tracted a so-called “cold” after one day and 
one night of travel! And this is the experi- 
ence of every one, Iam sure. The “cold” 
is not a thing to be neglected. It is no idle 
menace. It may develop into pneumonia 
or, if constantly repeated, into tuberculosis. 
The conditions which favor the acquiring 
of a cold also favor the contraction of 
diphtheria, measles, and whooping-cough. 
These also are travel-diseases. A child gets 
them while on his way to or at school, and 
brings them into the home. 

Possibly we may some day reach a period 
when the food we eat, the water we drink, 
and the air we breathe will be subjected to 
a rigid system of inspection, looking to 
the prompt removal of all dangers of in- 
fection; and when a traveler who threatens 
the sanitary conditions of his environment 
will be politely kept where the danger, 
which would attend his migrations, will be 
reduced to a minimum. But in the mean- 
time what can we do about it? As far as 
children are concerned, the answer is, 
“Keep them at home,” especially in win- 
ter, when colds are prevalent and the ten- 
dency is to keep conveyances air-tight for 
warmth. This applies to street-cars as well 
as to railway trains. The perambulator, 
two small sturdy legs, and the near-by park 
ought to limit the child’s traveling experi- 
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ences in the winter. Virulent colds clutched 
two carefully reared children of my ac- 
quaintance recently—children who lived 
in the suburbs, slept in the open air, and 
had every care and intelligent attention, 
dietetic and otherwise, lavished upon them 
Upon being conveyed to a prominent and 
expensive specialist for examination, his 
first question was, “Have they been to 
town in the suburban cars?” “Yes, once.” 
Mystery solved—expert, highly specialized 
advice, “Keep the children out of the cars 
till spring, at least.” 

As for grown-ups, who must travel, 
whether or no, several precautions can be 
taken. When you are going to ride a short 
distance—walk! 

Beware of the beguilements of the lengthy 
train and hotel menus, and eat frugally of 
simple foods. An overloaded stomach and 
rich, indigestible foods, by reducing resist- 
ance, do much to predispose one to taking 
“cold.” 

Be sure that your own plumbing is in 
first-class working condition. 

Look not upon the water when it is ap- 
parently pure and white if you know noth- 
ing of its history. It is very difficult to 
trace the source of infection in water. The 
large dilution of the organisms makes it dif- 
ficult to find the dangerous germ, even with 
the microscope; hence waters that look 
pure, that are free of dirt, that sparkle, that 
taste well, are not generally considered dan- 
gerous; yet it is in such waters as these that 
the seeds of disease and of death are often 
carried. Bottled waters, especially the min- 
eral waters that come from great depths, 
are less apt to be contaminated. 

Arm yourself with a simple atomizer con- 
taining an oil spray consisting of two fluid 
ounces of Russian petroleum, twenty min- 
ims of oil of eucalyptus, and ten grains each 
of menthol and camphor (any drug-store 
can furnish it) and a mouth-wash, such as 
peroxide of hydrogen, or borax, and use 
both thoroughly, night and morning. 

Fight for fresh air day and night, as 
though your life depended on it—to a large 
extent it does. 

No immunity from “colds” and con- 
tagion is “guaranteed,” even if this sex- 
tuple precaution is taken, but it may help to 
make your trip truly the “bon voyage”’ that 
your friends so often futilely wish for you. 


Dr. Wiley’s next article, Home-Grown Sanitation, wi!l appear in the May issue. 
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Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning the purity and value of foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered 


by Dr. Wiley. Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest. 


Occasionally, however, 


a matter of general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer 


will be given here. 


GROUNDLESS FEARS 


I forgot to ask you if the Cream of Wheat is genuine. 
It isn’t made of corn, is it? I am afraid of anything made 
of corn. Also tell me what self-rising flour is made of— 


it isn't healthful, is it? Mrs. J. C. McK., Florida. 


“Cream of Wheat” is a very good product made 
of wheat, but not the whole wheat. I cannot 
imagine why you should be afraid of anything made 
of corn, as it makes a very desirable and nutritious 
food, especially when eaten with milk. Musty 
corn has been considered a possible cause of pellagra, 
but this theory has recently been discredited. Self- 
rising flours are ordinary flours to which baking 
powder has been added. These flours are no more 
unhealthful than is a home-made product to which 
the same quantities and kinds of baking powder have 
been added. You usually pay a premium, however, 
for the slight convenience afforded. Why not buy 
your own baking powder and use it as you see fit? 


MODIFIED COFFEES 

I am buying the enclosed brand of coffee (Sprague- 
Warner Vacuum Process coffee) and paying fifty cents a 
pound because it is, or was, advertised as being free from 
caffein. I do not care to pay fifty cents a pound for coffee 
unless it is free, or nearly so, of caffein. M. L. B. 

The manufacturers of this and some other spe- 
cially prepared coffees, claim that their process 
modifies the coffee in some way by the removal or 
modification of the “superfluous volatile elements,” 
etc., which they contend constitute the injurious 
ingredients of the beverage. To my mind, it is the 
presence of caffein and its effect upon the nerves, 
which constitute the principal objections to coffee- 
drinking. There are coffees that are practically 
decaffeinated, but this is not one of them. (We 
found about one per cent. of caffein in this coffee.) 
And the implication that “nervousness, headache, 
sleeplessness,” etc., which “have been directly 
traceable to the drinking of coffee,’”’ will be avoided 
by drinking a coffee so prepared, which still con- 
tains the caffein, is I think an entirely mistaken 
theory. 

BAKING POWDER FAIRY TALES 

Noticing that you advertise Rumford Baking Powder 
and Royal also, and that they both are claimed to contain 
no alum, I am writing to tell you what a lady, demonstrating 
Calumet Baking Powder, told her hearers sometime ago. 
She said ‘‘Calumet is a much cheaper baking powder 
than Royal and contains a very small bit of alum. Any 
baking powder you can buy on the market also contains 
some alum, and whenever a company manufactures a 
powder and labels it ‘positively no alum,’ they are misla- 
beling their products. The law requires a small amount 
of es Ls every bit of it." Now who is right about this? 

would like to know. Mrs. A. S., Kentucky. 


Calumet does contain alum, and this fact is de- 
clared on the label. The law does not require alum; 
an unfortunate ruling of the Bureau of Chemistry 
permits alum. The Royal and Rumford powders do 


not contain alum, the Royal being a cream-of-tar- 
tar and the Rumford a phosphate product. You 
will find this matter discussed in full in our book 

toor Tests,” recently issued. The “lady demon- 


We expect to make this page a regular feature of Dr. Wiley’s department. 


strator’’ was either very ignorant or very careless 
of the truth. She seems to have made up in bold- 
ness what she lacked in solid information. If all 
American women would keep posted on such mat- 
ters, these silly and misleading statements would 
find no vogue. 


WORMS AS A SIGN OF “HEALTHY” FLOUR 


We have bought 500 pounds of a high-grad2 patent flour 
in sacks, and find that the whole lot contains worms. The 
dealer takes the matter quite cheerfully and the secretary 
of the company to whom I complained, writes me as follows: 
“All flour is subject to worms if the flour is healthy. The 
worms are bred in the flour and do not harm it. In the 
extra warm weather and when you leave the flour in damp 
ees the worms germinate, but do not hurt the flour. 
We would suggest that you use a fine sifter and sift the 
worms out and use the flour, as they are bred in the flour 
and will turn back to flour if you let it stand long enough. 
So just sift the flour, throw out the worms, and use the 
flour.” 

I am a city woman and have made a study of foods. If 
we have ever had worms in our flour before I have not known 
of it. Is the dealer correct in his statement? 

M. D. H., Missouri. 

The communication from the secretary of the 
company is a literary and dietetic gem. The worms 
which develop in flour are usually the larvae of the 
weevil. Flour or wheat not infected with these 
eggs will never develop the worms. The most 
charming thing about the answer of the secretary 
is the statement that the “worms will turn back to 
flour.” This must be on the “dust to dust” prin- 
ciple, or perhaps he means that if the worms are 
taken out of the flour they will turn back on the 

path and try to get into it again. I am astonished, 
since the worms are so harmless and so natural 
a constituent of the food, that he does not recom- 
mend eating them. A housekeeper is perfectly 
justified in rejecting a flour of this kind. Under 
the Food and Drugs Act, foods in which any vermin 
have developed are regarded as “filthy, putrid, 
or decomposed” and are subject to the penalties 
of the law. 
ABOUT LARD 


I would like to know if there is any chemical-change in 
lard when it is melted? If there is no change why is it 
clear when melted and white when solid? Why does 
hot lard burn a great deal more than hot water or other 
liquids? M. T. G., California. 


There is no chemical change in lard when it is 
melted; there is a physical change, just as there 
is when snow is melted, and the snow and the lard 
differ from the water and melted fat in color be- 
cause they reflect the light differently. Lard burns 
more seriously than water partly because it sticks 
more closely to the skin, and also because it can be 
heated to a higher temperature than water, which 
reaches only 212 degrees unless it is confined. Many 
write to ask whether one fat is more digestible than 
another for frying. The nature of the fat used prob- 
ably has very little bearing on the problem. It is 
the effect produced on the food itself by the process 
of frying that makes it indigestible; the kind of 
fat used is of secondary importance, if any. 
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American-Made Fashions 
By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


¥ AN we create fashions in America? 
Will America become the fash- 
ion center of the world?” To 
these big, vital questions, 
which have been agitating manu- 
facturers, makers of clothes, and {- 
the women who wear them, since ¢ 4 
the declaration of war in Europe “% 
last August, Lady Duff Gordon 
answers, “Yes, emphatically yes.” 

Do you realize the significance 
of this “yes,” so unqualifiedly given 
by acreator of fashions recognized 
throughout the world? It is the 
summing up in.a word of Lady 
Duff Gordon’s faith in the suc- 
cessful future of American fash- 
ions. And her opinion is not 
based on hearsay, nor is it given 
in a desire to flatter Amer- 
icans; but it is the result of 
an intimate, thoughtful 
study of the fashion sit- 
uation as it is developing /% 
in America. 

A better judge of fashions 
—as the cultured, refined 
woman accepts them—than 
Lady Duff Gordon, the 
‘‘Lucile’’ of the fashion 
world, would be difficult to 
find. Of gentle birth, with 
an established social posi- 
tion, she is cognizant of the 
social side of clothes, if one 
may use this expression, and 
has been a successful creator 
of styles both in London, where 
she opened her first dressmaking 
establishment, and in Paris, 
where she ranks with the most 
authoritative couturiers. She is 































Gordon has lived in New York City, and 
has given practically her whole time to the 
creating of fashions for American women. 
In twenty-seven days she personally de- 

signed, draped, and trimmed eighty 
» models of suits, frocks for the afternoon 
and evening, motor-coats, evening- 
aM wraps, and dressing- 
gowns. These, with others, 


equally well versed in the tech- 
nical knowledge of fashions. 
Add to this an inborn love of 
the beautiful, as expressed in 
the mediums of silks and filmy 


stuffs, and an unerring artistic instinct, 


which betrays itself in every detail of her 
creations, and you have, indeed, a judge 
whose verdict in the case of Paris versus 
American fashions is worthy of the greatest 
consideration. 

During the Jast six months Lady Duff 


which have been created 
American-made fabrics, 
she is. sending to her Lon- 
don and Paris establish- 
in the history of fashions, 
therefore, American fash- 
ions will be offered to 
French women. That they 
will be accepted is a 
<= foregone conclusion in 

\ mind. 
“But,” you may ob- 
ject, “Lady Duff Gordon is a 
ating American fashions is not 
surprising; she is merely repeat- 
ing the successes she has enjoyed 
chance for success has the Amer- 
ican who would design fash- 
ions?” This side of the prob- 
Lady Duff Gordon, and.in an- 
swer to the query, ‘Can Amer- 
icans create fashions in Amer- 
sketches of afternoon frocks 
designed and drawn by the 
students of the New York 
“Ocean Wave.” The age Basa Arts. These sketches are 
sranaement particularly slowed the outcome of a confi- 
dential little talk Lady 

pupils of the school. 

And because you, who aspire to create, 
and you, who wish to wear rational, artistic 
ing fashion lore directly from this cele- 
brated creator of the modes, I am going to 
repeat the advice she gave to these embryo- 





on American soil from 
ments. For the first time 
discerning English and 
Lady Duff Gordon’s 
genius, and her success in cre- 
in London and Paris. What 
lem has been studied also by 
ica ?”’ she will show you fifty-one 
A yown called by the designer. School of Fine and Applied 
ful lines of the drapery 
Duff Gordon gave to the 
clothes, may not have the privilege of learn- 
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designers. She is always very direct, and ated long and thoughtfully over each draw- 
she opened her talk with the frank question: ing. And because we learn from the mis- 
“Are not you all studying designing in order _ takes, as well as from the successes, of others 
to make money? Well, then, you will never it should be interesting to learn the reasons 
make more than a few dollars if youcon- for her decisions. Several sketches were re- 
tinue to draw sketches like these,” and she jected because the drawing of the figure was 
pointed to the drawings which decorated not sufficiently “human.” In two instances 
the walls—sketches of the extreme French _ the sketches were too much on the order of 
style of drawing. posters to make them practical as fashion 

“What would you think,” she continued, designs. In several others the combina- 
“of a lady who would go out on the street _ tion of colors was not artistic. Color is the 
dressed to look like one of these drawings? sixth sense in Lady Duff Gordon’s make-up, 
Why, you would say she was crazy, or and few artists have a keener and more 
drugged, and that she ought to be put subtle appreciation of its value. In sev- 
away. Then why do you draw eral of the drawings she pointed out 
women to look in this fantastic clever bits of color, a touch of green on 
way? You may sell a few of such the pocket and the same note repeated 
drawings as covers for magazines, in the clock of the 
but that will not make you a suc- stocking. Again, it 
cessful designer. To be success- was an original idea 
ful in creating clothes you must shown in a cuff 
be practical. which attracted 

“Design simple, wearable her admiration. 
styles, original as you will The sketch 
so long as they are prac- from which Lady 
tical, and draw them Duff Gordon will 
as they would look make a gown as 
on human beings. a prize for the 
Don’t try to designer partic- 
see how gro- ularly pleased 
this critical 


























tes. que 

youcan | judge. De- 
makethe veloped in blue 
sketches. serge, as its 


originator in- 
tended, it will 
make a practical, 
wearable frock. 
always in good taste, 
and displaying certain 
original ideas in the collar. 
in the girdle, and in the 
sleeves that will give it dis- 
tinction. A genuine suc- 
cess is predicted for it by 
this creator of modes when 
she exhibits it with her 
other models. 

In fact, Lady Duff Gor- 
don is very frank in her en- 
thusiasm over all the sketches 
submitted to her. “Who says that 
Americans can not create fash- 
practical, working ideas. ions?” she challenges. “All they 

From so many surprisingly need is the opportunity.” And 
clever sketches, it was diffi- Lady Duff Gordon considered this the opportunity is here today. 


t , drawing best in form, but felt that 7 er ote 
cult to select the best one. {he denye was a little too simple Why should American design 


Lady Duff Gordon deliber- to win the prize ers hesitate to grasp it? 


And for the best drawing 
of a Sunday-afternoon 
dress, a frock you yourself 
would like to wear every 
Sunday, I will give a 
prize. The prize shall 
be the gown which I will 
make up for the student 
whose design and draw- 
ing I decide is the best.” 
You can imagine the 
enthusiasm with which 
this announcement 
was greeted. From the 
sketches submitted, fifty- 
one were sent to Lady Duff 
Gordon, and from each of the 
fifty-one she frankly admits 
she can obtain ideas, good, 
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B—Many of the suits are of the three- 
piece order, especially those of shantung 
and faille. The skirt has achieved the 
fulness through the cluster of plaits let in 
in the back and at the sides. A clever 
connecting link is the striped silk trim- 
ming, which appears in the collar, the 
lining of the jacket, and as straps on the 
chiffon blouse. Price, $40.00. 

C—A model equally well adapted for 

A—The ideal top-coat is a roomy garment de- _shantung or for serge. The fulness over the hips is 
veloped in one of the coating materials or in a fabric _ restrained by a sash, crossing in the front and looped 
cravenetted to withstand the rain. The new models in the back, and by stitching the plaits. The Eton 
have the raglan shoulders and plenty of pockets. jacket has the new battlement trimming as its only 
Price, $19.50. adornment. In serge or shantung the price is $30.00. 
Patterns of these costumes in the regulation 34- to go-inch bust measurements sell for 50 cents each; waist, skirt, 

or coat pattern, 25 cents each. Order patterns by letter and page number. Names of shops 
where costumes may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 
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A—A one- piece frock of either gabardine or silk 
is always in demand when coats are laid aside. This 
gown con- veniently buttons in the front and is 
belted at the normal waist-line. The skirt is finished by three 
deep tucks, with empiecements forming pockets, and embroid- 
ered in soutache at the sides. The blouse has the high collar, 
which may be opened in the front, and long sleeves. Price in 


silk or wool gabardine $25.00, in a cotton fabric, $19.50. 


B—For tennis or for country wear generally this serviceable 
gown of cotton corduroy and cotton gabardine is excellent. The 
effect of suspenders is given by the straps of the corduroy drawn 
through slashes in the deep girdle or corselet of the corduroy 
the blouse being of the gabardine. Price, $18.50 circular skirt is continued on the blouse, 
C—Though particularly good looking in white gabardine, fastening it under the arm and on the shoul~ 
this model is equally adaptable for darker colors. Thediagonal der. Even the pockets have not been forgot- 
line of the Russian tunic is a welcome change, andthe introduc- ten. Price in silk or gabardine, $25.00, and 
tion of the box-plait is admirable. The line of buttons on the in a cotton material, $18.50. 
Patterns of these costumes in the stock-sizes of 34- to 40-inch bus: measurements cost 50 cents each; patierns of 
skirt or waist 25 cents each. Order patterns by leiter and page number. Names of shops 


where costumes may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 
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A--A new touch to the linen or cotton frock is the 
bolero of a contrasting color embroidered in white 
soutache. It is short enough to display the plaits of 
the blouse. The skirt is gored with box-plaits in 
the back, and the belt-buttons in front are in a line 
with the buttons of the blouse. Price $19.50. 


B—An outline of colored ‘linen gives a new look 
to a piece of neckwear consisting of a collar and jabot 
ends, caught at the throat by a black velvet bow. 
Price $1.50. 


C—The high collar is made even higher by the 
plaited frill at the back. A touch of color may be 
introduced in the dots of the turn-over wings, match- 


ing the silk cravat. Price $1.50. 


D—A truly feminine confection is the vestee and 
collar made up of tiny frills of Valenciennes lace, 


framed in black velvet. Price $1.75. 


E—The blouse of yesterday may be given an up- 
to-the-minute air by the addition of pieces of em- 
broidery of printed silk, forming panels in the front 
and back, and allowed to fall in peplum effect below 
the belt. They are all the trimming required for 
this chiffon blouse. Price $6.00. 


Pattern A sells for 50 cents, patterns of B, C, 
and D for ro cents each, and a pattern of E for 25 
cents. Order patterns by letter and page number. 
Names of shops where articles may be purchased will 
be furnished upon request. 





H—A little cording 
is an effective and 
simple trimming for 
blouses. In this 
model the cording 
outlines the slightly 
enlarged armhole, 
the surplice fasten- ; rf /, } 

ing and the vest. pay = e ‘, J —The over: 

Price in chiffon . Fe v4 blouse, tha: 

or silk, Pes j invaluable assis~ 

$5.00. Lo £ , ad tant in bringing 

N ? the waist and skirt 

into harmony, has 

grown in dimen~ 

sions, the lower 

part aspiring to the 

dignity of a tunic, 

A band of satin gives 

the desired flare to 

the bottom and ap- 

pears again as a 

finish to the neck, 

In chiffon the price 

is $15.00, and 

in net, $10.00, 


F—The coat-dress forms a 
pleasing transition from the 
street-suit to the silk frock. A 
model of this type may be made 
trom navy-blue gabardine, the 
skirt circular, the jacket-bodice 
belted at the raised waist-line, 
buttoned to the top of the coliar, 
and with pockets. Price, $35.00. 


G—Side frills have returned to favor, 
often appearing as in this combination 
vestee and collar of white linen. Price, 


$1.75, 


A patiern of F costs 50 cents, a pattern of G, 10 
cents, and patterns of H and J, 25 cents each. Order 
patterns by letter and page number. Names of shops 
where articles may be purchased will be furnished 
upon request. 





A—The pictur- 
esque peasant bodice 
has been cleverly 
adapted to this taf- 
feta frock. The square 
décolletage is filled 
in with organdie, 
which flares forth in 
a Queen Bess ruche 
and escapes in little 
puffed sleeves. The 
lower part of the full 
skirt is of the flow- 
ered mate- 
rial. Price, 


$22.50. 
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C—A silk or net could be 
used for this frock, a contrast- 
ing color and material appear- 
ing in the hem of the skirt and 
in the bolero, embroidered in 
the color of the gown. The 
fulness over the hips is held in 
by shirrings, aided by bands. 
The blouse is of the skirt ma- 
terial, and the sleeves are short. 


Price, $25.00. 


Patterns of these dresses in the stock 
sizes 34- to 40-inch bust measurements 
cost 50 cents each; the waist or skirt sepa- 
rately costs 25 cents each. Order patterns 
by letter and page number. Names of 


B—A simple gros de 
Londres frock, but glori- 
fied by the touches of 
colorinthe border. This 
is used for the cuffs of 
the bell-shaped sleeves 
and for the apron, which 
is drawn througha buckle 
covered withthe material 
and finished in a ruching. 
The Japanese collar‘is a 
good neck-trimming. 


Price, $25.00. 


shops where gowns may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 
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A—The long 
lines given by the satin 
trimming of both the skirt 
and coat are sure to prove becom- B 
ing to the mature figure. The suit may be made in 
any material—a serge or shantung—and the bands 
may be of taffeta or satin in the same or a contrast- 


ing shade. Price, $50.00. 


B—For the afternoon a silk frock, any of the 
pretty printed foulards or taffetas. Again the 
long line given by the pointed overskirt tends to 

give height to the figure. A little lace or pointe d'esprit 
dresses up the simple bodice, the deep cuffs of the lace being 
optional. The girdle may be of the same or a contrasting 
material. Price, $30.00. 


C—This model is appropriate for either a gingham or a cloth 
material. The lower part of the skirt is circular, hanging 
from a deep yoke, and the bodice has raglan sleeves. Price in 
cloth, $22.50; in gingham, $15.50. 


Patterns of these costumes, in sizes 36 to 42-inch bust meas- 
urements, cost 50 cents each; waist, skirt, or jacket, 25 cents 
each. Order patterns by letter and page number. Names of 
shops where costumes may be purchased will be furnished upon 
request. 
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A—A dress suitable for play, and yet good looking for the 
afternoon, may be developed from one of the pretty colored 


linens. The fulness at the sides is held in by a belt. and in the 
front and in the back is plaited, caught just below the yoke by 
smocking. Hemstitched white muslin collar and cuffs outlined 
in lace add the finishing touches. 


B—A “’best’* dress for the little girlie may be made of voile 
or washable organdie, fine hand-run tucks, a little hand-em- 
broidery furnishing the decoration. The long-waisted line, so 
becoming to some girls, is given by the belt, and there are 
pockets, just as on mother s dress. 


C—The dotted cotton-stuffs 
make delightful, cool-looking frocks 
for the small girl. The high-waisted 
line is given by the belt of ribbon. 
below which hangs the peplum of 


pointe d' esprit, matching the ruffle of the full little skirt, 
A frill of the net serves as a collar, and the tiny puffed sleeves 
are gathered into a lacy frill. 


D—Khaki suits for the small boy have many serviceable 
qualities to recommend them. There are plenty of pockets, a 
belt buttoning in the front, and short trousers. 


E—For the mother who is seeking “something different” 
for her boy and yet desires a manly little suit, there is this 
model of linen, a dark blue or brown, with a white pique vest 
and collar and cuffs. 


Patterns of these costumes in 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years cost 
ro cents each. Order by letter 
and page number. 





The Price of Freedom 


(Mirandy’s Ike Thinks it is Worth all it Costs) 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


E odder night Br’er Jinkins was 
at our house, an’ he was ex- 
postulatin’ *bout dem_ suffer- 
inyets dat is tryin’ to git a law 

passed taxin’ ev’y old bachelor ; 
enough to support a ole maid. 

““* Well,’ sclaims I, ‘I hopes 
to gracious dat dey does hit, 
for de Lawd knows dat 
hit looks lak hit takes 
a sheriff an’a posse 
to drive a man to f $ 
de altar in dese 
days, an’ dat de 
only way to git 
one into de 
holy estate 
is to have 
de law on 
him ef he 
stays out of 
de fold.’ 

‘“<Mar- 
riageisa life 
sentence at 
hard labor,’ spons Ike, ‘an’ ef a man is foxy 
enough to keep from gittin’ caught, I don’t 
see what right de government has got to 
hand him a jail-ticket, anyway. I call dat 
playin’ hit pretty low down on a feller, an’ 
interferin’ wid his pussonal liberty, an’ 
discouragin’ prudence in de young.’ 

“Hit is de principle of our government to 
tax de luxuries of life, an’ not de necessities,’ 
says Br’er Jinkins in de tone of voice dat he 
uses in de pulpit, ‘an’ darfore hit’s nothin’ 
but right dat dem bachelors whut has got 
de privilege of deir freedom should be made 
to pay for hit.’ 

“*Oh,’ spons Ike, a kind of avoidin’ my 
eye, caze me an’ him had des had a family 
set-to in which he had come out at de little 
end of de horn, ‘I ain’t a-disputin’ dat a 
bachelor hadn’t orter pay for de right to be 
a bachelor, for hit suttenly is wuth de 
price.’ 

“Dis heah talk of taxin’ bachelors 
brings out one curious peculiarity,’ says 


va 


“A man orter be willin’ to pay tor de privilege of comin’ home in de 
early hours of de mornin’, an’ not findin’ a lady waitin’ up for him wid 
her opinion of his conduct all thought out™ 


Br’er Jinkins, ‘an’ dat is dat ev’ybody is 
down on de onmarried man an’ is got hit 
in for him, whilst dey is sloshin’ over wid 
pity for de onmarried woman. Even de 
Scriptures leans dat way, for de Good Book 
is full of promises an’ comforts for widders, 
but hit ain’t got nary 
a word dat promises 
cheer for de widower.’ 
““Humph,’ 
spons I, 
‘de Lawd 
knows dat 
dere warn’t 
no use in 
wastin’ 
words of 
comfort on 
de widower, 
caze he kin 
comfort 
himself. 
When a 
widow wo- 
man is left 
wid six small chilluns, an’ no insurance 
money, dere ain’t nothin’ left for her but 
de consolations of religion. But a widow 
man may have forty-leven teethin’ babies, 
an’ de rheumatiz, an’ de string-halt in his 
knee, an’ no job, yit he kin marry de 
prettiest gal in de chuch de fust time he 
makes a pass at her. I done seen hit done 
many a-times!’ 

“*Talkin’ "bout dis marryin’ business,’ 
says Ike in a mournful voice, ‘dere’s some 
folks dat ain’t got enough sense to know 
when dey is well off, an’ is jest natcherally 
bound to go out an’ hunt for trouble.’ 

‘“«Dere’sone thing,’ sponsI, ‘an’ dat is dat 
ef dat law makin’ ev’y ole bachelor support 
a ole maid is ever passed, hit’ll be a mighty 
pow’ful encourager of matermony.’ 

““* How so?’ axes Br’er Jinkins. 

“*Becaze,’ answers I, ‘dere ain’t no 
woman in de world dat a man can support 
as cheap as he can his wife, an’ when dem 
men finds out dat dey is got to put up for 
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de board an’ clothes of a woman dere’ll be a 
grand scramble for marriage-licenses. Dey’ll 
all want to git in on de ground floor whar 
dey can do hit on de bargain-counter plan. 

““*Vassir,’ I goes on, wid a meanin’ look 
at Ike, ‘I’s knowed of cases whar befo’ 
marriage a man stuffed a woman on ice- 
cream, an’ pink lemonade, an’ took her to 
de show, an’ give her a silk frock, an’ after 
dey was married she thought dat she was 
mighty lucky ef she got po’k chops, an’ a 
caliker dress, an’ a.chanst to go to pra’r- 
meetin’ onct a week.’ 

“*Vassir, dem pictures in de almanac of 
“befo’” an’ “after takin’”’ sholy is 4 fam- 
bly portrait of most married folks. Befo’ dey 
is married dey. is spry an’ all dressed up, 
an’ cheerful lookin’, an’ after dey is married 
dey is kind of seedy, an’ weavely, an’ is 
wearing’ yeah-befo’-last clothes, an’ a 
mournful look. 

““De money whut is spent on women 
goes to de sweethearts an’ not de wives, 
an’ many a woman has to inch, an’ pinch, 
an’ scrinch as long as she lives to pay for 
de presents dat her husband give her befo’ 
dey was married. 

‘““*Vassir, I’se seed many a man dat ex- 
pected his wife to wear de same bonnet fo’ 
fo’ yeahs becaze he gave her a plush album 
when he was a-cou’tin’ her. Dat’s what 
makes me say dat ef dem skin-flint ole 
bachelors, whut has been too pisen-stingy 
to git married of deirselves, an’ help a po’ 
lady out on her shoppin’ ticket, finds out 
dat dey’s got to support a woman, anyway, 
dat dey’ll all hustle to git married, becaze 
marriage is cheap.’ 

““* As for me,’ says Br’er Jinkins, whois got 
a wife dat’s a Tartar, an’ dat ain’t a gen- 
tle, meek, long-sufferin’ woman lak I is, 
‘as for me, I don’t hold wid de passin’ of 
no such laws. Let dem men, whut is got 
gumption enough to stay single, git deir 
reward.’ 

“*Dere ain’t nothin’ in dis world,’ spons 
Ike, ‘ceptin’ havin’ a eye-tooth pulled dat 
goes aginst a man’s grain an’ huts as bad, 
as payin’ taxes, anyway, an’ I sholy do feel 
for dem bachelors cat’ll have to pay for de 
privilege of not bein’ married.’ 

““Dey won’t know what dey’s gittin’, 
never havin’ experienced de aggrefretti- 
ness of matermony,’ spons Br’er Jinkins. 
“You’d think dey would jest be prancin’ up 
to de tax office, wreathed in smiles, to git 
a chance to pay for deir freedom, but you’ll 
see dat dey’ll moan, an’ groan, an’ try to 
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dodge hit des lak dem millionaires does 
"bout de income tax.’ 
“My goodness,’ sclaims Ike, ‘but I jes 


- wisht dat de tax-gatherer would be a- 


houndin’ me to pay de income tax.’ 

““Dat so! Same heah,’ spons Br’er 
Jinkins, ‘an’ dat’s de way hit’s goin’ to be 
*bout dis heah bachelor tax. A man orter 
be willin’ to pay for de privilege of comin’ 
home in de early hours of de mawnin’, 
an’ not findin’ a lady waitin’ up for him, 
wid a-rollin’-pin in one hand, an’ a flatiron 
in de odder, an’ her opinion of his conduct 
all thought out. But he ain’t, an’ he’s 
gwine to kick like a steer when dey assesses 
de price of his freedom.’ 

““Humph,’ spons I, ‘maybe dey ain’t 
made de ole bachelor pay in money for de 
price of his freedom, but all de same he pays. 
Ev’y man dat ain’t married, pays for not 
bein’ married in loneliness, becaze hit’s 
better to be pulled over de coals for comin’ 
home late dan it is to have nobody to care 
whedder you ever comes home or not.’ 

“* Maybe so,’ says Br’er Jinkins, ‘but hit 
must be mighty comfortable to be able to 
do as you lak in you’ own house, an’ dat’s 
a luxury dat a ole bachelor orter be willing 
to put up his good money for.’ 

““He does,’ says I, ‘for hit’s better not 
to dare to put yo’ feet on de mantelpiece, 
or smoke in de parlor, dan hit is to have 
nothin’ but an empty chair across de table 
from you at dinner, an’ to have nobody but 
de cat to talk to of .an evenin’.’ 

““A man dat don’t have to suppo’t a 
fambly sho’ly ought not to grumble ’bout 
payin’ de bachelor tax,’ puts in Ike. 

“*He pays hit,’ spons I, ‘ev’y man dat 
never knows de clingin’ arms of little 
chillun ’bout his neck has paid a price dat 
would send Mr. Rockinfeller to de po’ 
house. Furdermo’ a wife—des one of dese 
plain, fool women, dat ain’t no livin’ 
picture of beauty, an’ dat ain’t gwine to set 
de world on fire wid her sense, an’ dat is got 
a temper, an’ a tongue dat she’s a little 
too free wid, but dat des loves some onnery 
little bandy-legged man so dat she thinks 
dat he is de smartest, an’ de handsomest 
man in all de wide world—is a mighty com- 
fortin’ thing for any man to have aroun’ 
de house.’ 

“<*Tat’s so, ole woman,’ says Ike, a- 
reachin’ over an’ grabbin’ my hand, an’ I 
didn’t say nothin’ a little later when he 
segasuated off in de direction of de corner 
saloon!” 





JHREE MEALS A DAY 


Edited “ 


Mrs. Rorer 


An Easter f 
Monday Menu 


OVER the table with 
a spotlessly. white 
clath. Crinkle or 
rumple up in the 
center a yard or more of yel- 
low China silk. Make from fine 
wire a nest large enough to hold 
a dozen eggs, and cover it thor- 
oughly with fringed yellow tissue-paper. 
Place the nest in the silk in the cen- 
ter of the table and fill it with deco- 
rated eggs. 
To prepare the eggs for painting, 


Apple Tulips 
Scoop out the middle of an apple, and cut it in petal shape almost 
downto the base. Fill with chopped assorted nutsand celery. For 
decoration use a bit of salad dressing topped with half a walnut. 
Serve with oblong pieces of cheese on which are laid pieces of 


first wash each egg carefully in warm 
water; then dip a damp cloth in whit- 
ing and carefully rub the shells all over. 
This removes both dirt and gloss. 

Dry the shells nicely, make a small pin- 
hole at each end, and blow out the con- 
tents. Place the mouth over the hole at 
the small end, blow slowly at first, then 
harder after the white is out. Fill the shell 
with warm, slightly salted water and blow 
it out again. Dry them before painting 
or decorating. Paint faces 
on some, and flowers and 
animals on others. Little 
girl’s faces may have 
paper or silk bonnets on, 
the “capes” and strings 
resting on dainty bonbon 
boxes to which the small 


Radishes 


Put plain bonnets or 
pokes on old women; for 
men, hats, collars and 
neckties. Hat and collars can be made of 
thin pasteboard, ties of tissue-paper. Glue 
the small end of the shell into the collar, 
not the collar into the shell, then glue the 
shell to a bonbon-box. Cover the boxes 
with different colors, using good quality 
paper. For variety make one little girl, a 
sailor boy, a colonial man, an old lady, a 
Quaker lady, a dandy, and a rabbit or two. 

Use these souvenirs as _place-cards. 


MENU 
Consommé & la Colbert 
Lobster Cutlets 
Rolls 
Panned Chicken 
Potato Balls 
Orange Jelly Salad 
Frozen Custard 
Candied Cherry Sauce 
» j Sponge 
end of the shell is glued. Cesndiatiinn 


Cc 
Bonbons 


graham bread decorated with salad dressing 


A Word About the Bills of Fare 


To use the bills of fare economically, one 
must save all the left-overs. A few bones 
or bits of meat aid greatly in soup-making. 
Save the water in which vegetables are 
boiled, except potato and bean water. 
Cabbage water makes good Soup Crécy, 
and rice water may be used for meatless 
tomato soup. 

Lamb and vea! are more 
plentiful and lower in price 
this month. Beef, mutton, 
chickens, ducks, and 
guineas are excellent. 

Celery and cabbage are 
still good, and we have 


Olives 
Cream Sauce 


Brown Sauce 
Peas 
Wafers 


Cake tr} “ 
Toasted Crackers string : beans, egs plant, 


offee 
Salted Nuts 


cauliflower, and onions 
from the South, and hot- 
house. cucumbers and 
tomatoes. The French endive, cress, scul- 
lions, chives, and dandelions are the best 
salad greens for the month. Radishes, 
rhubarb, and mushrooms are fresh and 
good. 

In fish we have in fine condition shad, 
fresh mackerel, red snapper, bluefish, sal- 
mon, trout, whitefish, smelts. Lobsters, 
crabs, clams, prawns, and green turtle are 
fine this month. 
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Menus for April 


THURSDAY, April Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Beauregard a. 
LUNCHEON 


Cheese Ramekins Rice Gems 
Canned Peaches Ginger Snaps 


DINNER 
Cream-of-Tomato Soup 
Split-Pea Soufflé Cream Sauce 

Baked Potatoes 
aS Salad _ Wafers 
Coffee 

FRIDAY, April 2d 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed Prunes 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Shirred 


R 
—... olis 


LUNCHEON 
Fried Oysters Brown Bread 
Cabbage Salad 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Oyster Bisque Crackers 
Planked Shad Potato Border 
Roe Sauce 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Coffee Ice-cream 
SATURDAY, April 3d 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Spanish Omelet 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish Salad (left-over fish) 


Brown Bread 
Lemon Jelly 


Cookies 
DINNER 
Consommé with Spaghetti 
Broiled Steak 
French-fried_ Potatoes 
Tomato-Jelly Salad 
Wafers 
Cottage Pudding Orange Sauce 
EASTER SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Coddled Begs Rolls 
offee 
DINNER 
French Cream-of-Pea Soup 


Crofttons 
Roast Beef 


Brown Sauce 
Potato Puff New Beets 


Asparagus Salad 
Frozen Custard Lady Fingers 
SUPPER 
Thin Cold Beef Potato Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Philadelphia Cinnamon Bun 
Cocoa 
MONDAY, April 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal 
Boiled Eegs 
offee 


LUNCHEON 
Beef Hash in Rice Border 

; Brown B 
Stewed Prunes Ginger Wafers 
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DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Broiled Chops Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Celery 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Cinnamon Bun Coffee 


TUESDAY, April 6th 
BREAKFAST 
Chopped Prunes on Hot Cereal 


Cream 
Thin Broiled Ham Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Beef Croquettes (left-over bits) 
omato Sauce 
Dropped Egg Scones 
Tea 
DINNER 


Vegetable Soup (beef-bones) 
Fricandeau of Veal 
Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice Peas 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Apple Sponge Custard Sauce 


WEDNESDAY, April 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Corn Gems 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Thin Cold Veal 
Lettuce and Apple Salad 
Brown Bread 
Tea 


DINNER 
Tapioca Soup 
Roast Lamb Mint Sauce 
Rice Croquettes 
String Beans or Peas 


Endive Salad Wafers 
Rhubarb Tart 


THURSDAY, April 8th 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
soffee 


LUNCHEON 


Veal Croquettes (left-over veal) 
Celery Mayonnaise 
Bread and Butter 
Tea 


DINNER 
Soup Crécy 
Shepherds’ Pie Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
Marguerites Coffee 


FRIDAY, April 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal Cream 
Broiled Shad Roe Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Deviled Fish in Shells 
Sauce Tartar 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Rhubarb Jelly 


DINNER 


Clam Soup 
Baked Shad Brown Sauce 
Boiled New Potatoes 
Cucumber or Lettuce Salad 
Mock Charlotte Custard Sauce 


SATURDAY, April 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal 
Eggs Sautéd in Butter 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cream Shad (left-over shad) 
Dropped Egg Scones 
ntuge | Salad 


DINNER 


Brown Beef Soup 
Broiled neees 


Tomato-Jelly Salad 
Rice Meringue 


SUNDAY, April 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Beauregard Eggs 
offee 


DINNER 


Consommé 
Roast Chicken Giblet_ Sauce 
New Potatoes Peas 
Lettuce Salad with Cress and 
Chives 
Wafers Ice-cream Cakes 


SUPPER 


Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Tomato Aspic 
Bread and Butter 
Canned Fruit Wafers 


MONDAY, April 12th 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Soft-boiled Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Chicken Hash on Toast Tea 
Stewed Prunes Ginger Snaps 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Rice Soup 
(chicken-bone stock) 
Brown Stew of Beef 
Dumplings 
Canned Corn 
Cress Salad Wafers 
Apple Sago Cream 


TUESDAY, April 13th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas with Orange-Juice 
Broiled Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled Shad Roe and Mashed 
Potatoes 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Celery Soup 
Veal Cutlets Brown Sauce 


Rice 
Cold Asparagus, ‘Sauce Vinaigrette 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, April 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cooked Cereal Cream 
Creamed Chip ~-lamaaaa 
Corn Mu 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Baked Beans Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed yams Wafers 
ea 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Cannelon of Beef Beown Sauce 
New Potatoes Stewed eee 
Lettuce and Cress Salad 


Wafers 
Apple Dutch Cake 
Nogg Sauce 





The Letter-Box Page 


RS. C. H., of California, asks for 
a few menus, both hot and cold, 
for late suppers after cards. 
Two courses, not too light, ex- 
pense not considered: 


Creamed Chicken in Coan 
Buttered Rolls 
Whipped , iil 
Cake 


Orange Jelly 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Sandwiches 
Orange Souffié, Frozen 
Small Cakes 
Coffee 


Chicken Croquettes Peas 


Buttered Rolls 
Cheese Balls Crackers 
Coffee 
Lobster & la Newburg 


olls 
Lettuce Seled Wafers 


offee 
Chicken Breasts in Jelly 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Buttered Rolls 


Camembert Crackers 
Coffee 


Mrs. T. B. A., of Florida, writes for a 
recipe for orange preserves with strips of 
skin in, not a marmalade; it is clear and a 
little better: 

Take equal weights of sour oranges and 
sugar. Peel two oranges in every six, and 
soak these rinds for twenty-four hours in 
salt water. Wash and simmer until tender, 
changing the water twice. Drain and cut 
with scissors into thin strips. Cut the 
oranges into halves at the “equator.” 
Take gut pulp free from seeds. Drain, add 
sugar to juice, stir until boiling, skim, and 
simmer fifteen minutes, add pulp and rind 
and simmer twenty minutes longer. 

Mrs. B. H., of Virginia, asks how to plan 
meals to reduce the cost of living: 

Utilize all left-overs, 
and have meatless 
dinners at least 
three times 
a week. 

Use in 
place of 
meat, 
such 


dishes as bean soufflé, nut roll, macaroni 
and cheese, purée of lentils or split pea, 
nut loaf or baked beans, and cook “just 
enough of these to serve a single meal. 
They are not good warmed over. 

Mrs. S. D., of Washington, asks for the 
red cream sauce served with fried chicken in 
many first-class restaurants in New York: 

Rub together two tablespoonfuls each of 
butter and flour; add a teaspoonful of sweet 
paprika, mix, and add a half-pint of milk. 
Stir until boiling, add a half-teaspoonful of 
salt and strain through a fine sieve. 

Mrs. L. D. H., of New York, asks for 
recipe for English muffins: 

Scald one pint of milk, add one ounce of 
butter and a half-teaspoonful of salt. When 
lukewarm add one moistened, compressed 
yeast-cake, and beat in three cupfuls of 
flour. Beat five minutes, cover and stand 
in a warm place for three hours. - Bake in 
tings on a griddle. 

Mrs. C. W. C., of Virginia, writes for 
recipe for jelly or jam cake: 

Separate four eggs, beat the yolks with 
one cupful of powdered sugar until very 
light; add whites well beaten and fold in 
carefully one cupful of sifted flour. Bake 
in thin sheets, about a half-inch of batter, 
in paper-lined dripping-pans. When done, 
turn out, put a damp napkin over the 
paper for a moment; strip off the paper, 
spread the cake quickly with jelly or jam, 
and roll it up in the napkin. In an hour 
remove the napkin and cake is ready for use. 

Mrs. F. R. H., of Pennsylvania, asks, 
“When the knife is not used at table, 

where should it rest?” 
The knife should 
rest on the table 
until it is 
used, then 
on the 
plate 
to the 
right. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


In the department that is begun here Good Housekeeping takes the one step necessary to make 
the magazine absolutely reliable from cover to cover. Our advertisements have long been guaranteed, 
and the Institute has tested household appliances so that no woman need lose money by purchasing 
poor equipment. Now, when the cost of foodstuffs is soaring, no woman can afford to risk her supplies 
in trying recipes she is not sure of. The “‘ one thing needful ”’ is often lacking, with the result that 
the product is a waste. That is not fair—and we intend to stop it. 

There need be no hesitation on the part of any housewife in using these recipes. Every one has 
been tested by Mrs. Allen in her own kitchen. They all worked; they are all good. Also, they are in- 
dividual; women from many sections of the country are represented here, as they will be in each 


issue. 


Giving them credit for their recipes is a unique feature of our plan. 


It removes any appear- 


ance of professionalism—and helps fix the responsibility. 
There remains but one thing to be done to make these recipes the most valuable to you of any now 


being published. Save them! 


They are printed in convenient form for cutting out and pasting on 


cards for filing. For about two dollars, a box and a thousand cards can be purchased. The woman 
who gets a box and saves these recipes will at the end of a year have a better cook-book than she can 


purchase anywhere. 


We shall accept for testing any unusually good recipe that is submitted—provided it is not already 
to be found in a cook-book, for this is to be the clearing-house for cooks with originality. Approved 


recipes will be purchased. The minimum price paid will be one dollar. P 


Note.—All measurements are level. Sixteen level 
tables poonfuls equal standard measuring-cup. Quan- 
tities are sufficient for six people. 


Persian Rice 
2 tablespoonfuls minced, 


14 cupfuls small seedless preserved ginger 
raisins \% cupful butter 


14 cupful broken pecan or walnut meats 


Wash rice, and boil in salted water till nearly 
done. Cook the raisins, nuts, and ginger in the 
butter until the raisins puff up. Boil rice till water 
is evaporated, add the raisin mixture, stir thor- 
oughly, pour into-a fire-proof dish, cover, and let 
steam in the oven one-half hour. Serve with fried 


chicken and gravy. 
. T. Vent, 2831 Prince St., 


Chives Soup 
1 cupful chopped chives I quart water or stock 
Outer leaves two heads I pint mil 
lettuce 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 cloves 14 teaspoonful salt 
Bit of bay leaf 14 teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls rice Few grains nutmeg 
Melt the butter, add chives and the lettuce, 
shredded, cooking till softened. Add cloves, bay 
leaf, rice, and water, and boil till the rice is very soft. 
There should then be a pint of liquid. Add milk, 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg, let boil up once, rub 
through a strainer, and serve. 
Mary Lewis, 825 W. 18oth St., 


One cupful rice 


Berkeley, Cal. 


N. Y. City. 


Cream-of-Clam Soup 
8 large clams in the shell 1 tablespoonful butter 
1% cupfuls milk 1 tablespoonful flour 
1% cupfuls clam liquor I sliced onion 
% cupful light cream Few grains nutmeg 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Scrub clams; put in an enamelware or aluminum 
saucepan, add a half-cupful of water, and steam 
until they open. Remove from the shells, cut off 
hard portions, and chop the rest of the clams very 
fine. Scald the milk with the onion, thicken with 
the butter and flour creamed together, and cook 
five minutes. Remove onion, add _ seasonings, 
cream, clam liquor (there should be a cup and a 
half), and the chopped clams. Bring to boiling- 
point and serve at once. 
Lucy E. Hubbell, 2 Franklin Court, Garden City, L. I. 
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Mock Veal Loaf 


2 cupfuls whole-wheat I egg 

bread-crums 1 teaspoonful ground sage 
1% cupfuls ground mixed 2 teaspoonfuls onion-juice 
14 teaspoonfuls salt 


nuts 
1% cupfuls milk % teaspoonful pepper 
Mix ingredients in order given and let stand for 
thirty minutes. Form into a loaf and bake in a 
buttered pan about forty minutes. 
Mrs. Burnsie Otto, 6010 Echo St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Creole Soup 


I pint stewed tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls butter 

I green pepper, sliced thin 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

I pint well-seasoned soup % teaspoonful celery- 
stock salt 


Salt and paprika to taste 
Simmer the tomatoes, pepper, and stock together 
for fifteen minutes. Thicken with the flour and 
butter creamed together, strain and season. 
Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Pan-Broiled Mushrooms 


One pound mushrooms Nutmeg 

Butter Flour 

Salt and pepper Milk 

Separate heads from stems; peel the heads and 
stems, chopping stems fine. Put the chopped stems 
into a buttered baking-dish and arrange the mush- 
room heads over these, hollow side up; place a bit of 
butter in each, dust with salt and pepper and a 
trace of nutmeg, and dredge sparingly with flour. 
Pour in milk to nearly cover, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven about twenty minutes. Serve on buttered 
toast, or as a meat sauce. 

Mrs. O. R. Verrier, 137 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


Mock Crabs 

4 ponmapaeie! pooeties 
1% cupfuls mil 

: can corn 


Y cupful butter 

4 cupful flour 

% teaspoonful mustard 
14 teaspoonfuls salt 


T egg 
3 teaspoonfuls Worcestershire sauce 
Melt the butter, add flour, mustard, salt, and pap- 


rika, and gradually the milk. Turn in the corn, 
add the eggs slightly beaten, and the Worcester- 
shire sauce. Pour into a buttered fire-proof dish, 
cover with one cupful cracker-crums, mixed with 
two tablespoonfuls melted butter, and bake till 
browned. Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Baked Cracker Omelet 
3 tablespoonfuls cracker- 


1 tablespoonful melted 56 soonest! salt 
butter 1% teaspoonful pepper 
Separate eggs; beat whites stiff. and yolks till 
lemon-colored. Add the milk and melted butter 
to the yolks, fold in the whites together with the 
seasonings and the cracker-crums, which : should 
not be too fine. Pour into a hot buttered fire-proof 
dish and bake about fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. Edith L. Wagoner, 12 Mason A pts., Omaha, Neb. 


Spanish Rice 
Two slices bacon, diced 3 tablespoonfuls minced 
1 cupful stewed tomatoes onion : 
I green pepper, shredded 1% cupfuls boiled rice 
Salt and paprika to taste 
Fry the bacon; add the tomato; peppers; and 
onion. Season, and let cook till thoroughly done. 
Then add the rice and serve hot. 
Mrs. Harry B. Cockrum, Ontario, Oregon. 


Four eggs 
34 cu fal milk 


Creamed Spinach 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1g teaspoonful pepper Few grains nutmeg 
I cupful milk 
Wash spinach until thoroughly clean, then put 
in a colander and scald with boiling water to re- 
move any remaining grit. Put on to cook with the 
salt. Do not add any water; boil gently about 
twenty-five minutes, then chop fine and mix with 
sauce made of the butter, flour, milk, and the re- 
maining seasonings. 
Mrs. F. G. Bailey, 2 Corning Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Carrots with Butter Sauce 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 


1 peck spinach 


3 cupfuls diced carrots 

214 cupfuls boiling water 1 teaspoonful sugar 

114 teaspoonfuls salt Few grains pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

Fry carrots in butter till slightly softened; add 
flour, seasonings, and water, bring to a boil, cover 
and simmer gently till carrots are tender. This 
takes about an hour. 

Bernice S. Cogswell, Killinly, Conn. 


Baked White Fish with Catsup Sauce 


Clean the fish, and dredge inside and out with 
salt and pepper. Stuff with a bread dressing, place 
on a fish-rack in a well-oiled enamelware or alumi- 
num pan, and bake an hour for. a fish of medium 
size, basting frequently with a little butter elted 
in a cupful of hot water. Remove to a platter and 
serve with catsup sauce. To make this, use 1 table- 
spoonful butter, 1 tablespoonful flour, 1 cupful tomato 
catsup or chili sauce, and 114 tablespoonfuls lemon- 
juice. Add these in the order given to the pan 
drippings and let come to a boil. 

Mary J. Wolfe, Boonton, N. J. 


Deviled Fish in Shells 


One pint cooked, flaked 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
fish chop 

1 teaspoonful salt 

10 drops tabasco sauce 

4% tablespoonful onion- 
juice 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

I cupful milk 

2 tablespoonfuls soft 

bread-crums 

Melt butter, add flour, seasonings, and milk, 
stirring constantly till it boils. Turn ia the crums, 
onion-juice, eggs, and fish, and put into buttered 
shells or ramekin dishes. Dust with crums and 
brown quickly. Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 
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Fricandellen 


I pound chopped beef 114 teaspoonfuls salt 

I goaee chopped pork re r 

1 large onion, grated cupful chop; celery 

2 eggs 2 slices of bread cut one 

Few grains cinnamon inch thick 

Few grains cloves Few grains allspice 

Soak the bread in one cupful of water for a few 
moments, then press out the water. Mix all in- 
gredients in the order given and form into round 
balls the size of an egg. Fry until thoroughly done, 
and brown on each side. This takes about tweniy- 
five minutes. Soup meat may be substituted for 
fresh meat, when a half-cupful of broth or water 
should be added. i Mrs. Von Skal. 

Mexican Pié 

2 slices bacon, diced 1% _ teaspoonfuls chili- 

I cupful canned tomatoes pepper powder 

I cupful chopped meat, Salt and pepper to taste 

raw or cooked Cold corn-meal mush 

Line the bottom and sides of a deep pie-pan with 
mush, making it a half-inch deep. Fry the bacon 
till crisp, add the other ingredients, and cook to- 
gether for a few moments. Pour this into the lined 
pan, cover with a layer of mush, and dot with bits 
of butter or bacon fat. Brown in the oven. This 
is an excellent way to use any sort of left-over 
meat. Mrs. Harry B. Cockrum, Ontario, Oregon. 


Chicken, Maryland 


1 cupful milk 
I cupful chicken stock 
Butter 


2 young chickens 

Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls flour 

Clean and disjoint the chickens, and cut up as 
for fricassee. Put part of the neck, feet, and gib- 
lets in a pint of cold water and simmer gently for 
an hour. Arrange the chicken, skin side up, in a 
baking-pan so that the pieces do not touch; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and dredge with flour. Put 
little pieces of butter on the chicken until four 
tablespoonfuls have been used, and then melt a 
fourth-cupful of butter in a fourth-cupful of boiling 
water and add it to the pan. Bake about forty- 
five minutes in a hot oven; remove chicken when 
done and stir flour into the drippings. Add milk 
and stock and season to taste. 

Mrs. Jean Roberts, 64 High Park Blvd., Toronto, Can. 


Creamed Chicken 
2 cupfuls diced chicken 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
I teaspoonful mustard 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Melt butter, add dry ingredients, and when thor- 
oughly mixed, pour in the milk gradually. When 
it has boiled up pour over the meat, which should 
be in a fire-proof dish. Cover with buttered dry 
bread-crums and bake thirty minutes. 

Mrs. Jean Roberts, 64 High Park Blvd., Toronto, Can. 


Potato Salad 


fuls sliced, boiled \% teaspoonful pepper | 
, eae Ais 3 tablespoonfuls > ood 


1 small onion, chopped 2 slices bacon, diced 

1% cupful weak vinegar 4, stalks celery 

21% teaspoonfuls salt ‘hopped lettuce 

1 tablespoonful minced parsley 

Put onion in a large bowl, add salt and vinegar, 
and let stand ten minutes; then slice in the potatoes 
while still warm and mix thoroughly. Add oil, the 
celery cut fine, the bacon fried to a crisp, and the 
bacon fat; then the parsley. Arrange on a bed of 
lettuce and garnish with beets and hard-cooked 


eggs that have been chopped. 


mea’ : 
2 cupfuls milk 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 474) 
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Pan-Broiled Mushrooms—Recipe on page 470 


Cooking by Fireless 


By Mildred Maddocks 


2 ILL a fireless cooker save my 
time and fuel?” writes an 
anxious housekeeper. 


A fireless cooker will un- 
questionably save fuel if gas is used. 
With careful management the saving should 
amount to one-half, although this will be 
determined largely by individual condi- 
tions. Where coal is the fuel used, the 
saving will not be so marked, but the range 
need seldom be “rushed,” so that here, too, 
there is an opportunity for reducing the 
cost of food preparation. 

Food to be cooked by fireless must be 
just as carefully prepared as if it were to 
be cooked with the range, but there is a 
marked saving in time and labor because the 
work can all be done at the chosen time of 
the worker. In the morning, for instance, 
the usual evening mealmay be entirely pre- 
pared and packed away. It will then cook 
and keep hot until-serving-time, and the 
housewife will be fxee to do as she pleases 
until that time. + 

In the old-fashioned cooker foods ‘had 
to be cooked in-liquids. The greater ‘the 
quantity of hot liquid the longer the cook- 
ing temperature.could be maintained. By 
the use of cushions, food could be kept hot 
for a very long time. Hence some house- 
keepers have been disappointed in their 
moderh cookers because they would not 
keep food piping-hot for twelve or fourteen 
hours. 

But the fireless cooker of today is’ far 
safer and more sanitary than the old 
models. Since, with the radiators now com- 
monly used, an oven temperature as hot as 
any range oven can be obtained within the 
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_cooker-well, all fireless cookers equipped 


with radiators must be so built that there 
will be no danger of an explosion from steam 
confined in the cooker-well. This is accom- 
plished in a number of ways. In some, 
there are valves in the outer cover 
that allow the escape of this steam; in 
others the well-covers are of the plunger 
type, and there is just enough “give” to 
allow the escape of steam. It is partly for 
this reason that fireless cookers now hold 
a serving temperature (from 150° to 167° F.) 
for but eight hours, and then only if the 
compartment is full of liquid stored, with- 
out radiators, at 212° F. Unless the cooker 
is safeguarded in some such way, it should 
not be used with heated radiators. 

There is a tendency to do all fireless cook- 
ing with radiators. This is a mistake, be- 
cause very often the high temperature de- 
stroys flavor. This is especially true of 
cereals, fowl, and vegetables in general. If 
radiators are used to save time see to it 
that they are only moderately hot. 

Both metal and soapstone radiators are 
in use, and both have their good points. 
Indeed, where much cooking is to be done 
by fireless, both kinds should be available. 
When soapstone radiators are used, baking 
temperatures are possible for three hours; 
while if metal radiators are used the oven 
well is hot for only one and one-half hours. 
In the tests to determine this, no food was 
in the cooker, and hence the results are 
mainly of comparative value. The cooling 
is so slow that baked foods of considerable 
bulk, as baked beans, undoubtedly main- 
tain a cooking temperature much longer in 
both cases. 





Mildred Maddocks 


The metal radiators heat more quickly 
than the soapstone. Therefore metal radia- 
tors should be used for all baking requiring 
one and one-half hours or less. They are 
excellent for. biscuits, cakes, small: roasts, 
and the like. Use the soapstone radiators 
for the longer, slower cooking, as bread, 
baked beans, ham, and so on. 

The radiators can be heated over gas or 
on a bed of coals in the range or furnace. 
A blue-flame kerosene stove can also be 
used although a slightly longer time is 
required to heat the stones. It is not prac- 
tical to heat them over alcohol stoves or by 
electricity. 

Test the radiator with a thermometer 
made for the purpose, which registers 650° 
F., or with bits of soft white paper. When 
these turn brown, the stone is hot enough 
for baking; when they char slightly around 
the edges it is hot enough for roasting. 
Fifteen minutes over an ordinary gas- 
burner is approximately enough for baking 
with:the metal plates, and twenty minutes 
sufficient for baking with the soapstone. 
Add five minutes to each for roasting if the 
roast is over five pounds. All these tests 
are more or less rough, but they will be 
found of very real assistance, especially in 
the first trials with a fireless cooker. 

A good share of success or failure can be 
laid to the cooker itself and the care given 
it. In the long run, the most eco- 
nomical investment will be in a 
cooker lined with porcelain 
or seamless aluminum. 

There is no possibility of 
rusting in either, and the 
cooker should give a life- 
time of useful service. 
However, many good cook- 
ers are lined with sheet 
aluminum joined by one or 
more seams. The weak 
point in these 

cookers is the 

seam. If neg- 

lected, it is pos- 

sible for moisture 

to penetrate the 

seam, and in time 

to destroy the use- 
fulness of the cooker. 
Care, however, will 
prevent this. Every 
cooker should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and wiped 


Ginger Creams, Bishop's Bread, and Austrian Cheese 
Cakes arranged for afternoon tea service—-Recipes 
in the approved list 
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dry after each use. Covers should be left 
open for sun and air to reach the wells. 
It-is far better to wipe out possible dust 
before each use than to shut up odors and 
moisture that may add their flavor to the 
food, and injure the cooker. Just before 
using a cooker that has a seamed well-lining, 
wipe out the well with a tablespoonful . of 
olive-oil or unsalted fat. It will prevent the 
steam from penetrating any possible crack 
during the long process of cooking. 


Prepared Cereals 


Do not use radiators for cooking cereals. 
Cook the package-cereals in the proportions 
given on the packages. Measure the water 
into the cooker-kettle and when just boiling 
remove from the fire and stir the dry cereal 
in slowly to avoid lumps. Cook five min- 
utes, if rolled oats; three minutes, if any of 
the fine wheat preparations. Cover and 
pack in the cooker for. six hours, or over- 
night.. Cook enough at one time to fill the 
cooker-kettle. It can be reheated. 


Coarse Cereals 


Cracked Wheat: One cupful of cracked 
wheat, four and one-half cupfuls of water, 
and two level teaspoonfuls of salt. Boil 
thirty minutes and place in cooker over- 
night. 

Hominy: One cupful of fine hominy, 

four and one-half cupfuls of water, 

and two level teaspoon- 

fuls of salt. Boil thirty 

minutes, then set in 
cooker overnight. 

Old-Fashioned Oatmeal: 

One cupful of oatmeal, 

five cupfuls of water, 

and one and one- 

half level teaspoon- 

fuls of salt. Boil 

twenty minutes and 

place in cooker over- 

night. 


Boiled Ham 


Soak a ten- 
pound ham over- 
night. Scrape 
and clean care- 
fully. Place in 

the cooker kettle 
with fresh cold water to 
cover. Bring to a boil. 
If the ham is very salty, 


(Cooking by Fireless continued on page 476) 
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Chicken Pie 


FILLING 
1 four-pound chicken 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 tabl nfuls flour 
1 cupful milk 
5 cupfuls chicken broth 
Pepper and salt to taste 


CRUST 
2 cupfuls bread-fiour _ 
4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder 
I teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls butter,or 
half butter and half lard 


I egg 
1 cupful milk 
Disjoint and cook chicken till very tender, and then 
place in a deep fire-proof dish. Make a sauce of the 
next five ingredients, cook until thickened, pour over 
the chicken, and set in the oven to keep warm. To 
make the crust, mix together the flour, ‘salt, and 
baking-powder, and rub in the shortening. Béat the 
egg light, add the milk, and stir into the mixture; 
turn onto a board, and shape to fit the dish, or cut 
in biscuits. Lay over the chicken and bake in a 
hot oven. 
Mrs. Jean Roberts, 64 High Park Bivd., Toronto, Can. 


Chives Salad Dressing 


3 tablespoonfuls olive-oil I teaspoonful 

1 tablespoonful vinegar chives, or ; 

1 hard-cooked egg ¥% teaspoonful onion-juice 

Few grains paprika I teaspoonful salt 

Mix oil, vinegar, and seasonings thoroughly; then 
add the chives and the egg chopped fine. Serve on 
tomato or any plain, green salad. 


Bermuda Salad 
1% cupful sliced Bermuda 1% cupfuls shredded beet 
onions 1 bunch watercress 
French dressing 

Slice onions crosswise very thin; dredge with salt 
and pepper and pour over two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and a teaspoonful of sugar. Let stand an 
hour to season. Cut the beets in narrow strips, 
mix with three tablespoonfuls of French dressing, 
and add the drained onions. Let stand a few 
moments; toss the cress in additional dressing, and 
arrange the salad upon it. 

Martha Collins, 49 W. 131st St., N. Y. City. 


Rhubarb and Canned Pear Salad 


2 cupfuls diced rhubarb 2 tablespoonfuls lemon- 

¥4 cupful sugar juice 

6 halves canned pears 3 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 

Lettuce 1 teaspoonful sugar 

6 tablespoonfuls chopped, Few grains salt 

candied ginger 

Bake rhubarb with sugar till tender but not 
broken, then chill. Beat together the oil, sugar, 
lemon-juice, and salt; arrange the rhubarb on a 
bed of lettuce, pour over a little of the oil dressing, 
set whole pear halves over this, add more dressing, 
and sprinkle with the ginger. 

Mary Lewis, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


minced 


Ginger Creams 


4 cupfuls pastry-flour 

2 teaspoonfuls soda 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonfuls ginger 
1% teaspoonfuls cloves 
¥% teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful molasses 

1 cupful granulated sugar 

¥% cupful butter 

% cupful lard 

1 cupful sour cream 

2 egg-yolks 

Mix together molasses, sugar, cream, egg-yolks, 
and the shortening, which should be melted. Mix 
the soda and spices with two cupfuls of flour and 
beat into mixture. Add balance of flour, cover, 
and let stand an hour to swell, then drop by round- 
ed teaspoonfuls, two inches apart, onto a buttered 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven. A raisin can be 
placed in the center of each before baking, or they 
can be iced when done, with vanilla frosting. 

Mrs. Mary I. Grandy, 112 Lester Court, Detroit, Mich. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Potato Rolls 


1 cupful hot mashed po- I nful salt — 
tato I cupful scalded milk 
Y% cupful butter 


2 egg-yolks 
4% cupful sugar I yeast-cake 


Bread-flour 

Mix the butter, sugar, and salt with the potato 
and add the milk. Cool till tepid, then add the egg- 
yolks. well beaten, the yeast-cake dissolved in a 
fourth-cupful of warm water and _ three-fourths 
cupful of flour. Let stand till light, about three- 
quarters of an hour. Beat in flour enough to knead 
(from three to four cups), and after kneading thor- 
oughly, set aside to rise until double in bulk. Shape 
into finger rolls, or Parker House shape, let rise 
again, and bake in a moderate oven. This makes 
from two and a half to three dozen small rolls. 

Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Philadelphia Cinnamon Bun 

1 cupful milk, scalded lg cupful butter 

I yeast-cake 1 tablespoonful sugar 

Bread-flour 1 teaspoonful salt 

3 eggs 

Dissolve the yeast-cake in a half-cupful of warm 
water, and beat in enough flour to make a stiff 
dough, knead a moment, cut a gash in the top, and 
drop it, gash up, into a pitcher of warm water. In 
a few minutes this will come to the surface, when it 
is ready for use. Put four cupfuls of flour into a 
bowl, add the milk, the butter melted, the sugar, 
salt, eggs well beaten, and the yeast-biscuit. Work 
together till well blended, adding more flour if 
necessary to’make a soft dough. Cover and let 
rise, till very light, about three hours; then roll 
out in an oblong sheet a half-inch in thickness, 
spread lightly with soft butter, dredge thickly with 
about a cupful of sugar, dust with cinnamon, 
sprinkle on a few currants, and roll up like jelly 
roll. Cut crosswise in slices, three inches thick, 
and crowd them, cut side up, into small deep round 
pans; let rise and bake about thirty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven. As the sugar melts and forms 
a syrup, they must be watched closely lest they 
burn. To serve, cut in slices or pull apart with 
a fork. Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


1% cupful halved raisins 
meal ¥ cupful broken walnut 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- meats 
ing % cupful molasses 
1 teaspoonful salt 14 teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful sugar About 2 cupfuls pastry- 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon flour 


Mix in order given, and drop two inches apart 
on a well-oiled cooky-sheet. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Edith L. Wagoner, 12 Mason Apls., Omaha, Neb. 


Merry Widows 
Marshmallows Butter-thin crackers 
Cut marshmallows in halves, and put them on 
butter-thin crackers, allowing a half to each. Bake 
in a moderate oven until biscuit colored. 
Mrs. Lillie Scott, 612 E. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


1 cupful hot, cooked oat- 


Brown-Sugar Frosting 


% cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful butter 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 

Boil together sugar, milk, and butter, until a 
soft ball is formed when a little is dropped in cold 
water. Cool till tepid, add vanilla, and beat till 
thick enough to put on the cake. 

Mrs. Elmer J. Masters, 91 Cushing St., Worcester, Mass. 


14% cupfuls medium 
brown sugar 
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Austrian Cheese Cakes 
¥% cupful butter 1 cupful pastry-flour 
7 tablespoonfuls pot \ teaspoonful salt 
cheese Jam or jelly 

Mix cheese, butter, flour, and salt thoroughly, 
and work with the hands till there are no lumps; 
then chill an hour, roll to one-eighth inch thickness, 
cut into two-inch squares, put a half-teaspoonful 
of jelly in the center of each, and pinch the four 
corners together. Put in pans lined with paper 
and bake till golden brown in a moderate oven. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar. Mrs. Naibaum. 


Bishop’s Bread 


3 eggs 1 tablespoonful chopped 

34 cupful sugar citron 

1% cupfuls pastry-flour 2 tablespoonfuls grated 

1 cupful halved raisins sweet chocolate 

1 eupful blanched, chop- Grated rind one lemon 

ped almonds 

Cream sugar and eggs; mix other ingredients 
together and work into the egg mixture. Pour two 
inches deep into buttered cake-pans, and bake in 
a moderate oven for forty-five minutes. Cool, cut 
in slices, toast quickly, and set aside to dry thor- 
oughly. These will keep indefinitely. 


Mrs. Friedman. 


Quick Spice Cake 


5 tablespoonfuls soft lard 134 cupfuls pastry-flour 
or drippin, 3 teaspoonfuls baking- 
1% cupfu medium powder 
brown sugar Y%{ teaspoonful nutmeg 
14 teaspoonful clove 


2 eggs , 
¥% cupful cold water I cupful halved raisins 


Put all ingredients together in a bowl and beat 
thoroughly. Turn into a medium-sized cake-pan 
and bake in a moderate oven about forty-five min- 
utes. Ice with brown-sugar frosting. 

Mrs. Elmer J. Masters, 91 Cushing St., Worcester, Mass. 


Gingerbread Soufflé 


I cupful sugar 1 cupful gingerbread- 
I teaspoonful allspice crums 
2 eggs 3 cupfuls milk 

2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 


Scald the milk, and thicken with the cornstarch, 
which has been moistened with a little cold water. 
Mix together sugar, egg-yolks, and allspice, pour in 
milk mixture, and let cook five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add gingerbread-crums, remove from 
heat, and fold into the egg-whites, which should be 
beaten stiff. Pour into individual glass dishes and 
serve very cold with whipped cream. 

Mrs. R. W. Fishburn, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Rhubarb and Raisin Pie 
1% cupfuls rhubarb, 1% cupfuls sugar 
peeled and diced fine 2 rolled crackers 
¥% cupful halved raisins I egg 
Flaky pastry 

Line pie-plate with pastry; mix together rhu- 
barb, raisins, sugar, crackers, and egg, and fill pie- 
plate; cover with pastry or make a lattice top. 
Bake about forty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Maude Davis, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Baked Fish with Cheese 

I pound halibut 14 pound cheese 

4 Slices salt pork Salt and pepper 

Cut the salt pork in bits and put in an enamel- 
ware or aluminum baking-pan; lay fish on top, 
dust with salt and pepper, cover with the cheese, 
which has been put through the coarse knife of the 
food chopper, and bake about twenty minutes in 
a hot oven. The fish should be cut about a half- 
inch thick. Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Tapioca Cream Pudding 


\ cupful minute or 3 eggs 

¥% cupful pearl tapioca 1 teaspoonful vanilla ex- 

I quart milk tract 

¥% teaspoonful salt 1% teaspoonfuls lemon 

\¥% cupful sugar extract 

Put tapioca, salt, and milk in a double-boiler 
and cook for twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Mix together the egg-yolks and sugar, add to tap- 
ioca, and stir for five minutes. Remove from water, 
add extracts, and pour into a firéproof pudding- 
dish. Make a meringue by beating the egg-whites 
very stiff, then adding three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and beating it stiff again; spread over the 
pudding and cook till brown in a slow oven. Serve 
with or without cream. 


Rhubarb Gelatin 


4 cupfuls diced rhubarb 2 tablespoonfuls granu- 

2 cupfuls sugar lated gelatin 

2 cupfuls water Juice one lemon 

Rind 4 orange 

Bake rhubarb, sugar, and orange-rind together 
in a slow oven until the rhubarb is tender and pink, 
but not broken; skim out the rhubarb, keeping 
pieces whole to serve as a garnish for the gelatin. 
There should be a quart of liquid. In the meantime 
the gelatin should be soaked in cold water to 
cover; add it with the lemon-juice to the boiling 
rhubarb-juice and pour into a mold. When firm, 
serve with the sauce. 

Mary Lewis, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


Frozen Prune Fluff 


2 cupfuls prunes 2 egg-whites 

I cupful sugar 4 cupful finely chopped 

3 pints water walnuts 

Rind % orange 

Wash prunes and put to soak overnight in the 
water; then add the sugar and orange-rind, and 
simmer till tender. Strain off juice and remove 
orange-peel. Stone the prunes, rub through a sieve 
into the juice, chill, and add the walnuts, and egg- 
whites unbeaten. Freeze in three parts ice to one 
part salt. E~ma L. Foster, Jefferson, Mo. 


Manhattan Pudding 


3 large oranges 1 cupful heavy cream 

1 lemon 1% cupful powdered sugar 

¥% cupful sugar I cupful chopped walnuts 

Mix together fruit-juices with a little of the pulp 
and the sugar, and let stand for several hours. 
Whip the cream and stir in the powdered sugar and 
nuts, or, if preferred, a half-cupful of ground candied 
fruit may be substituted for the nuts. Rub a 
mold sparingly with olive-oil, pour in the fruit- 
juices, and spread over the whipped cream mix- 
ture. Cover with paraffin paper, put on lid, and 
bury in equal parts of ice and salt for three hours. 
Serve with sections of orange which have stood over- 
night in a thick syrup of sugar and water. 

Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Italian Ice-Cream 


6 -yolks Few grains salt 
I cuptal sugar 1%4_ tablespoonfuls va- 
I cupful cold water nilla 
2% cupfuls light cream 

Boil sugar and water together for five minutes; 
scald cream in double-boiler, and add syrup which 
has been poured into the unbeated egg-yolks. Stir 
until it coats the spoon; cool, add salt and vanilla, 
and freeze in three parts of ice to one of salt. 
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476 Cooking by Fireless 


(Continued from page 473) 

throw away this water and begin again 
with fresh water. If not, boil for forty-five 
minutes, then add boiling water with a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Fill the kettle, 
and set in cooker, without radiator, ten 
hours or all day, but do not leave overnight, 
if packed away in the morning. When 
serving, remove skin and, if liked, cover 
with a paste made with three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of mustard, 
and enough vinegar to moisten. Stick- in 
one dozen cloves and brown in an oven or 
under the broiling flame. 


Brown Bread 


Use any brown-bread recipe, and fill 
buttered baking-powder tins two-thirds 
full. Cover and seal. Place these on a rack 
in the cooker-kettle that has cold water up 
to the rack. Bring to a boil, cover tightly, 
and set in cooker over one hot radiator; 
cook six hours. This may also be baked 
between two hot radiators. Allow two 
hours for this. 


Royal Soup 


Put a cut-up fowl in a cooker-kettle full 
of cold water, bring to a boil, and boil ten 
minutes, then cover and pack in cooker for 
six hours or overnight. Remove _ the 
chicken, and to the stock add one dozen 
tiny onions, or two large ones sliced, two 
diced carrots, one diced turnip, one cupful 
of peas, two bay leaves, salt and pep- 
per. Reheat the radiator, bring soup 
to a boil, and repack for a luncheon 
soup. Do not strain, but serve with 
grated cheese and buttered toast. 

Any vegetable available may be 
substituted. The chicken meat 
may be used later. 


Fruit-Cake 


Use any 
recipe and 
place in 
round ” 
pans, or use the shallow- 
est cooker-kettle. Bake for 
two hours between two soapstone 
radiators, heated twenty minutes. Open 
the cooker after the first fifteen minutes to 
allow. the extra steam to escape. Fruit- 
cake thus baked has something of the old 
brick-oven flavor. This same method can 
be used for wedding cakes, or for any dough 
mixture that requires long, slow baking. 


PE 


becomes an excellent table fish. Skin 
the fish, remove the fat and every trace 
of the black lining of the body-cavity to 
el.minate rank taste. Soak in saliy water 
several hours or plunge into boiling 


Macaroni with Cheese 


Boil one cupful of macaroni fifteen min- 
utes, adding one teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart of water. Rinse, drain, and place ina 
casserole. Fill the dish with milk. Stir in 
one tablespoonful of flour, cooked in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, just long enough to 
blend it. Add one cupful of grated cheese, 
and sprinkle thickly with paprika. Pack 
in a cooker-well between two moderately 
hot radiators, using one radiator as the cover 
to the casserole. Bake one and one-half 
hours. Macaroni with cheese and tomato 
sauce or any casseroled dish of meat and 
vegetables may be cooked in the same way. 
Prepare exactly as you would for the oven. 
Do not heat the stones too hot or the dish 
will be cooked hard and dry. 


Boiled”? Fowl 


Carefully clean a fowl. Scrub with a 
stiff vegetable brush until the skin is per- 
fectly white and clean. Be especially care- 
ful to see that the lungs, bright red, spongy 
masses, on either side of the back-bone, 
are removed. - After cooking they turn black 
and impart a bitter taste to any stuffing 
which may come in contact with them. If 
liked, the fowl may be stuffed as for roast- 
ing, but in that case fasten very carefully, 
to keep the dressing from leaking out. Fill 
the largest cooker-kettle with salted water 

and, when boiling, add 

the fowl, cover, 
and let boil 
fifteen min- 
utes. Then 
pack into 

the cook- 

er with- 

out any 
radiator. 
Leave 

for six or 
eight hours. 

Uncover 
and let the 
fowl cool in the 
liquor. This 
is imperative, 

as otherwise the meat is dry and 
tasteless instead of juicy and well-flavored. 
It is an excellent plan to start the fowl in the 
morning, when it can be removed from the 
cooker at night, cooled in the liquor over- 
night, then placed in the ice-box for a thor- 
ough chilling before serving. Carve as you 
would roast chicken: 


The University 
of Illinois has proved that 
with simple treatment the carp 


salted water. Add vinegar or lemon-juice 
— teaspoonful to a cup of cooking water 
— to improve texture. Remove “loose” 
Lones by slitting down back after 

fish is cooked 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they willdo. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily us: 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 
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Kitchen Knife-Set 


Even when made of the best steel the handle- 
joints of kitchen knives are apt to loosen, and ul- 
timately to fall apart. This knife-set has cast-alumi- 
num handles, and there is no seam or crack for 
moisture to penetrate and cause trouble. The 
blades are of excellent steel, and their shape is 
especially convenient. The small boning-knife 
serves many other purposes equally well. The 
meat-knife is strong, easy to grasp, and _ hold. 
The bread-knife is capable of cutting, with light 
“sawing” strokes, the freshest of bread in really 
thin slices. The cake-knife is excellent for cutting 
long loaves of cake or thin slices of cooked ham. 
Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. Price, $2.00. 


Magic Covers 


With molding-board and rolling- 
pin equipped with Magic Covers, 
light tender biscuits and flaky pastry 
are easy to make. The molding- 
board cover is of very closely 
woven, heavy white duck, while 
the rolling-pin cover is a knitted 
fabric. Very little dough sticks to 
these covers. After use they 
are to be freed—they are not 
intended to be washed—from 
dough-particles, rolled up, and 
placed in a wrapper for another 
service. Made by Magic Cover 
Company, Corinna, Maine. Price, 
65 cents postpaid. 


Wind-O-Klean Cloth 


A method of cleaning windows without water 
should appeal to every housekeeper. The Wind-O- 
Klean Cloth removes rain-splashes, the murky 
stain that accumulates on the inside of windows, 
and actual soil without leaving a trace. The cloth 
should be used with an old glove, as it is thoroughly 
impregnated with a chemical cleaning compound 
which has a slightly disagreeable feeling. It is 
not at all harmful, however. The cloth is not in- 
tended to be washed, but will give a long period of 
good service. Made by the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, 25 cents. 


Twentieth-Century Egg-Tester 


__ Even a novice can detect the egg too old for use 
if this tester is used. It consists of a pasteboard- 
box with a mirror in the bottom. Three holes in 
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This complete kitchen knife-set is 
equipped with seamless aluminum 
handles which continued hard 


usage will not loosen or break off 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inany case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


LEKKI IEEE 


the top of the box accommodate three eggs for test- 
ing while in the top-side of the box are two long slits 
for admitting light. A fresh egg is translucent and 
pink in color. With age it becomes darker and 
more opaque. This device has been approved by 
the Institute, but no certificate has been issued 
because the company is too new to be able to as- 
sure us of permanent and wide distribution of their 
product. The Institute is assured, however, that 
all orders can be cared for at this time. Made by 
Oscar Van Der Meersch, 143 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price, 25 cents. 


Standard Electric Stove 


This stove can be attached to an ordinary lamp- 
socket. It is a compact box on casters, 
and can be easily moved from place to 
place. The insulation compares fa- 
vorably with fireless cookers, and 
cooking temperatures are secured in 
fifteen minutes. Twenty-five min- 
utes of current were required to 
cook a three-pound roast, which 
was tender and evenly cooked, 
slightly browned on the outside, 
red and rare within. Quick baking 
is not practical, but all foods 
requiring long, slow baking or 
semi-steaming can be very suc- 
cessfully done. The outer metal 
case of the cooker is enameled blue- 
black and the trim is- gun-barrel 
finish. An eight-quart aluminum 
kettle and baking-rack are included 
with each stove. Made by the 
Standard Electric Stove Co., 1718-20 N. rath St., 
Toledo, Ohio. Price, Model 170, $18. 


Triplicate 
Sauce Pan 

A set of three 
triangular pails 
has . for some 
time proved a 
convenience 
to the cook 
using a fire- 
less cooker. 
The Amer- 
ican Alu- 
minum 
Company, 
however, is 
now making 


A peek through the slits of this box at a 
mirror within will tell you whether you 
want these eggs for breakfast 
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Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


this utensil much more con- 

venient to use and adaptable 

to more kinds of cookery, by 

equipping each -pail with a 

handle attachment into which 

a detachable handle slips easily. 

The leverage is direct, so that 

increased weight insures in- 

creased strength of the con- 

nection. It is now pos- 

sible to use the 

pails, each one 

holding two 

quarts, for all 

sorts of cook- 

ing, while they 

are equally valu- 

able for fireless- 

cooker uses. 

= Made by Amer- 

‘ ¥ _ ican Aluminum 

At the left a neat, well-made electric Mfg. Co., Le- 
roaster, baker, and semi-steamer; at jy) ont 
the right the handy triplicate alumi- 143 : 

num cooker-kettles with detachable Detc. 

handle SCR; 
$2.75 


Castle Home Pasteurizer 


Pasteurized milk is now pretty gen- 
erally recognized as the only really safe 
milk for infants’ use, and since ‘t has 
been found possible to reduce the pas- 
teurizing temperature to 140°—145° F. 
the old objection of cooking the milk no 
longer holds. The Castle Pasteurizer can 
be used by practically any one. The 
jacket is filled with water to the “over- 


because the company is too new to be able to assure 
us of permanent and wide distribution of their 
product. However, the Institute is assured that 
all orders can be cared for at this time. Made by 
The M A B Associates, 404 Decatur St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 


All-Nite-Lite Transformer 


A two-candle-power tungsten-lamp that can be 
screwed into any lamp-socket is now on the market. 
This makes it possible to use an electric-light all 
night at a cost of less than one-half cent on the ten- 
cent-per-kilowatt rate. The lamp will be useful 
in halls, nurseries, and sick rooms. It may also 
be used for the illumination of house-numbers. 
The advantage of a low-candle-power light of this 
character is mainly that the lamp consumes a known 
and small amount of electricity independent of 
careless or careful adjustment. Made by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Price, $1.71. 


Dim-A-Lite 
The Dim-A-Lite fixture enables one 
to get four degrees of luminosity from 
one bulb. With it the light may be 
turned extremely low for all-night 
use: a twist or a pull varies the light 
through two degrees before the full 
strength of the lamp is obtained. A 
burned-out bulb can be replaced with- 
out removing the fixture. It should 
not be used with more than a twenty- 
’ five-watt tungsten or a sixteen 
candle-power incandescent bulb. 
The fixture is made in two styles. 
The “socket-type” is made of 
brush-brass and is operated by 


flow,” heated to the boiling point, and Milk peegneed far the baby revolving the 
quickly removed to a table. About two jn this home pasteurizer Shade until 
ounces of cool water is then poured into is safe—you do the work the desired 
each cylinder, and the nursing-bottles yourself and you know degree of 


containing the modified milk are corked 
with cotton and placed in the tubes. 
After thirty minutes the milk will have been pasteur- 
ized at 140°—145° F. for twenty minutes, and should 
then be rapidly cooled by running a stream of cold 
water into the filling funnel and allowing it to over- 
flow. Store bottles in the ice-box until ready to 
be heated for use. Made by Wilmot Castle Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Price, $4.00 to $6 50. 


Rochester Water-Still 


There are occasions when some means of furnish- 
ing safe drinking-water is imperative in almost 
every home. The Rochester Water-Still, with a 
capacity of one quart of distilled water per hour, 
is suitable for home use. It can be used on a coal- 
or gas-stove. On the former the cost for fuel is 
negligible, while with gas it can be operated on a 
burner turned high. Made by Wilmot Castle 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. Price, $12.00 to 
$13.50. 


M A B Dish Scraper 


This scraper is made of thick white celluloid, is 
nearly noiseless, and can be used without fear of 
scratching aluminum or enamelware. It is made to 
fit into every possible angle in the kettle to be 
cleaned, and an additional convenience is a deep 
cut which enables one to scrape the rims of roll- 
rimmed utensils. The scraper has been approved 
by the Institute, but no certificate has been -issued 


it's done right light is ob- 


‘tained. The 
pull-chain type is made 
in either gun-metal finish 
or brush-brass, and is op- 
erated by a cord. The 
price of the pull-chain 
type is $1.00 and of the 
‘“ socket-type” $1.50. 
These prices are for lamps 
to be used on 110 volts; 
220-volt lamps cost tea 
centsmore. The fixtures 
are made by the Wirt 
Co., Armat and Lena 
Sts., Germantown, Phila-~ 4 water-still with a capacity 
delphia, Pa. of one quart of pure drinking- 


Bacon-Broiler water per hour; for use on 


either a coal- or gas-stove 
Perfectly broiled bacon 

is difficult to obtain. This bacon-broiler is made 
somewhat like the familiar wire-toaster, but is 
slightly convex. The thinnest slice of bacon is 
held firmly and remains flat while cooking. The 
broiler can also be adjusted to accommodate a thick 
steak. Although accorded full approval, no certifi- 
cate has been issued by the Institute because it 
was not assured of permanent and wide distribution. 
All orders, however, can be cared for at this time. 
Made by J. C. Fiddyment, 9 West 24th St., Balti- 
more, Md. Price, 50 cents. 
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Corks for Hot Covers 


Wave you ever tried corks on your kettle-covers 
to prevent burning your fingers? Many teakettle- 
lids and enamel-ware pan-lids have little solid knobs 
for lifting the covers. These I always equip with 
good-sized corks wired on with a bit of picture-wire. 
Try it, and you'll never again drop a hot cover or 
have to get a holder before you can lift it. 
Mrs. C. W. G., Cal. 


Novel Way of Watering Ferns 


#One way to keep a big fern well watered, with little 
trouble, is to place the crock containing the fern in 
a granite pan of sufficient size to leave considerable 
space between the bottom of the pot and the bottom. 
of the pan. Then fill the pan almost full of water 
and place a sponge in the water, thrusting a bit of 
the sponge into the hole in the bottom of the fern- 
crock. In this way the roots and the earth will be 
kept uniformly moist. The pan needs then to be 
filled but once or twice a week. Both pan and crock 
may be put in a jardiniére, or in one of the lovely 
basket-jars at present in vogue. ZL. K. W., Ohio. 


Restoring Colored Monograms 


#A jeweler told me how the colored monogram or 
initial is applied to ivory toilet articles. After the 
letters are engraved on the ivory an ordinary col- 
ored crayon is rubbed over them until the letters 
are filled. The surplus is then rubbed off with a 
damp cloth. Any one who has had the color come 
off when washing comb or brush, will be glad to know 
that it can be so easily renewed. 
Mrs. C. J. A., Tenn. 


A Bath-Room Convenience 


#Our bathtub, as in many ill-contrived houses, is 
directly beneath the bath-room window. To insure 
privacy the shade must be lowered and conse- 
quently has been badly spattered. My son made 
a shade of white enameled cloth which he fastened 
to a shade-roller adjusted to fixtures just above the 
window-sill. This can be drawn up over sash- 
curtains and the regular shade to the top of the 
lower sash. The stick in the hem projects far 
enough on each side to rest upon two hooks which 
are screwed into the window-frame at the proper 
height. When not in use it winds around the roller 
out of the way. Mrs. J. T. H., Conn. 


Cooking Creamed Vegetables 


When preparing a creamed vegetable, as celery, 
cauliflower, etc., cook the vegetable in the lower 
part of the double boiler, and make the cream-sauce 
in the upper part. Gas is then saved, and the 
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cream-sauce does not require constant watching. 
When the vegetable is done, drain, put into the 
sauce, fill the lower utensil with hot water, and thus 
keep the dish hot until ready to serve. A combina- 
tion of vegetable and cream-sauce, or in fact any 
creamed mixture, is better if the two constituents 


- stand together at least ten to twenty minutes before 


serving, to allow the flavors to become blended. 
Mrs. C. G. B., I. 


Table-Embroidery to Match China 


#We have a set of blue and white breakfast china 
of a very odd, attractive design, and it occurred to 
me one day to have a center-piece exactly like it. 
So I had my husband copy on a piece of paper, cut 
just the size of the center-piece I wanted, the design 
from one of the plates. This I placed over carbon 
paper with heavy white linen beneath it, and care- 
fully traced the design. I succeeded in matching the 
color exactly in blue embroidery-floss, and the 
center-piece when used with the china is most 
pleasing. Mrs. A. O., Mass. 


A Drop-Light Shade 


#Drop-lights in a bedroom often cause serious dis- 
comfort to the eyes of sick people. To prevent this, 
take a child’s shoe-box and in one end cut a slit 
large enough to insert the wire-cord. The light will 
then be encased on three sides; one half of the room 
will be almost dark, and the other half brilliantly 
lighted. The light can be directed as desired by 
simply turning the box about. mrs. 7. w. M., Ark. 


Protection for the Baby 


#Having tried the suggestion of “Mrs. E. S., 
Washington,” in the January issue, of making a 
sleeping-bag for my baby during the cold winter 
nights, I found that in our climate, which is damp 
and windy, with zero weather part of the time, the 
bag was not sufficient protection. So I hang over 
the crib, tent-fashion, a large piece of cheese-cloth, 
about the size of a sheet. This is so loosely woven 
that it allows plenty of fresh air to circulate yet 
the intense dampness does not seem to penetrate, 
and the baby sleeps comfortably all night. 
Mrs. L. P. M., Penn. 


For Exchanging Reading Matter 


#Two sisters, one in the city, the other on an R.F.D. 
route, use a convenient little case of stout linen, 
envelope-shaped, and about the size of Gooo 
HovusexkeEEPInG, for exchanging reading matter. 
The opening is at the end, and the flap buttons. 
A string is tied around the long way and to this is 
fastened a small shipping-tag. This bag goes back 
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and forth at such frequent intervals that the R.F.D. 
carrier said one day: “I would know where that was 
going if I found it in my coffee-cup. I wish more 
folks knew how to fix their bundles up so handily.” 
A. A. P., Conn. 


To Make Draperies “‘Hang”’ 


# While securing curtains for a new house recently 
I learned several things of value to the average 
housekeeper. In stretching curtains a great strain 
is put upon the material, for the selvage keeps the 
sides from stretching but not the rest of the cur- 
tain. In making curtains the selvage should be cut 
off and the material turned in one-half inch and 
then the two-inch hem made. This allows all of 
the material to pull alike, and not only insures the 
so-called “‘hanging” of the curtain but adds 
greatly to its life and wearing qualities. Sidc- 
hangings may be treated in the same way. Cutting 
the selvage from portiére material, particularly 
velvet, insures straight folds and perfect hanging 
also. Mrs. E. W. R., Cal. 


A Kitchen Office 


#My handy little inconspicuous “kitchen office” 


has solved many difficulties for me and spared me 
much aimless rushing around. The desk is built into 
the kitchen wall so that the front, when opened 
down and supported by its sturdy side chain, be- 
comes a small, firm writing-table. The interior is 
roomy enough to contain pen, ink, and paper for 
letter-writing, my kitchen-accounts book, cook- 
books, a calendar, check-book, a purse for small 
change, and several hooks for bills and receipts, be- 
sides small cubby-holes for milk and bread tickets, 
jetc.. Whenever tradesmen bring their packages to 
the door I immediately remove the bills and hang 
them on their hooks, and there they are safe till I 
am ready to enter them in my account-book, all of 
which greatly facilitates my simple book-keeping. 
Miss A. D., Cal. 


Easter Eggs, New Style 

Children will be delighted with a variation of the 
old colored Easter eggs. When the eggs have been 
boiled hard and cooled, draw flowers, names, bun- 
nies, and the like on them with a stub-pen dipped in 
melted wax for “ink.” Then drop the eggs care- 
fully into any dye that can be boiled, and allow them 
to boil for two minutes. Remove the eggs, wipe 
each one with an oiled rag, and the result will be 
white names or designs upon colored backgrounds. 

M. B., N. ¥. 


Oil the Dover Egg-Beater 


#A Dover egg-beater will give longer and better 
service if a drop of olive-oil is occasionally put on 
the pivot at the center of the large wheel which 
turns the smaller wheels. The cogs on the wheels 
should also be oiled slightly. Do not wash the 
wheels or the oil will all be removed. 

A. M. G., Maine. 


A Wrench that Won’t Scratch 


#The ordinary plumber’s wrench often leaves un- 
sightly marks on polished brass and the like. To 
prevent this I make use of a simple device which is 
as effective as the wrench but will not scratch. If 
you want to tighten or loosen a pipe without marring 
it, take a stout stick and a strong cord or rope. Put 
the stick through a loop in the rope and wind the 
loose ends tightly about the pipe three or four times 


in the same way. 


in the direction opposite to that in which you want 
to turn the pipe. Then take the ends of the rope in 
one hand, pull them very tight, and with the other 
hand revolve the stick in the proper direction. If 
the rope is wound carefully and pulled tightly 
enough the pipe will turn quite easily. 

C. H. R., Md. 


To Test Wall-Papers 


# Have you ever been disappointed in a wall-paper? 
Next time fold each of your samples in quarters and 
pin the ends together to make a box representing the 
four wails of a room. Set them on a table having a 
top the tone of your floor. Look down into your 
boxes, and you get a wonderfully accurate idea of 
the effect of the walls of your room on each other, 
especially as to color and lightness or darkness of 
the room. D. B. M., Mo. 


Wire-Baskets in the Pantry 
#Wire-baskets, such as are used for holding unfiled 
letters in offices, make excellent receptacles for veg- 
etables in the pantry. W. H. M., N. J. 


How to Cook Jack-Rabbits 


#We live where jack-rabbits are plentiful, and yet 
few people here eat them, declaring they are foo 
touzh, but they are delicious prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: After breakfast I clean, cut up, and 
flour each piece, placing them in a steam-tight cook- 
ing-dish. Next I season with salt and pepper and 
put in a half-cupful of finely cut fat pork and a cup- 
ful of water to one jack-rabbit. Then I cover tightly 
and put in the oven. At this time of the year our 
range is going all day, and while there is not a hot 
fire between breakfast and dinner-t’ _-, V Lill we find 
the rabbit well. cooked and juicy at noon, and far 
better than our beef roasts. Some of the jacks we 
have cooked have weighed as much as eight pounds. 
So you can see how they help to reduce the high cost 
of eating. Mrs. C. L. von B., Ned. 


An Efficient Clothes-Pole 


Those readers who use long clothes-lines which 
require supporting to prevent sagging will be glad, 
I think, to know of a sure, quick method of attach- 
ing the poles to the line so as to prevent their slipping 
sideways and allowing the clothes to sag onto the 
ground. I fitted all of my poles with the simple 
device made as follows: Bore a quarter-inch hole 
through the pole about two inches from one end; 
through this pass a piece of strong wrapping- 
twine about one foot in length, tying its ends to- 
gether to form a loop. To use, simply throw the 
loop over the clothes-line and push the end of the 
pole up through it. The twine will encircle the 
clothes-line, gripping it tightly, and no matter how 
hard the wind may blow the pole can not slip. 
Mrs. E. T., Mass. 


Cleansing Blankets 

Blankets can be cleaned at home as successfully 
as by a professional cleanser. Dissolve and strain 
into a tubful of cold water one cake of Naphtha 
soap. Put the blankets in and let them stand at 
least twelve hours. Then allow cold water to run 
over them until all the soap is removed. Drop, 
without squeezing, over the side of the tub into a 
portable vessel. Hang the dripping blankets on the 
line outdoors. The blankets will be snowy-white 
and fluffy. Spreads and curtains may be washed 
S. B. PF. No L 








